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Use the Du Pont Antioxidant 


that Fits Your Needs 





FOR PROTECTION AGAINST 











| NORMAL AGING | HEAT AGING FLEX FAILURE 
1 NEOZONE A Excellent | Good Good 
2 AKROFLEX C Excellent | Excellent Very Good 
3 THERMOFLEX A Excellent | Excellent Excellent 
4 ANTOX Very Good | Very Good No Effect 








NEOZONE A—~As a general-purpose antioxidant, 
Neozone A is outstanding in effectiveness and econ- 
omy. It provides excellent protection against nor- 
nal aging and improves the heat-aging and flex- 
resistance of both natural and synthetic 
rubber stocks. Equal antioxidant protection may 
be obtained using Neozone D. However, Neozone 
A is much more soluble in elastomers, hence is 
preferable. 


, 
Cracking 





THERMOFLEX A— For applications requiring 
maximum protection against all three types of dete- 
rioration . normal aging, heat, and flexing... 
Thermoflex-A is unmatched. Especially effective 
as an inhibitor of flex cracking. Specify Thermoflex 
A for difficult jobs where only the best antioxidant 
protection will do. 


t de Nemours g, Co. (Inc.), 


98, Delaware 


E. |. du Pon 
Wilmington 





AKROFLEX C—Second only to Thermoflex A for 
protecting stocks against all three types of dete- 
rioration. Gives protection equal to Thermoflex A 
against normal aging and heat, but is slightly less 
effective against fatigue failures. 





ANTOX— Produces excellent aging stocks which 
discolor only slightly on exposure to sunlight. Antox 
also results in stocks having very good heat re- 
sistance. And, too, Antox activates cure... reduces 
accelerator requirements. 


REG us Pat OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. « « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Tune in to Du Pont ‘’Cavalcade of America,’’ Monday Nights—NBC Coast to Coast 
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Vu knead color in margarine 


—| ,..and discover an amazing combination of properties in HYCAR 


SS , 
2E 1... new pouch-package for oleo- 
a margarine deserves the award* 
it got. It is made from a combination 
of Hycar and vinyl resin. The idea 
may lead to a whole new chain of 
improved packages. With one twist, 
— a housewife discharges a color Cap- 
sule into the white margarine, quick- 
kneads it through and soon has 
“Sx 
ta 
\ for 
lete- 
ex A 
less 
\ 
ich 
[OX 
re- 
es 
i 
NY 
*Delrich E-Z Color Pak (Cudahy) 
Packaging Award, Modern Plas- 
ties competition. Visten Film by 


Visking. Paekage by Shelilmar 





the golden spread she likes to serve 


on the table. 


Just think what they’re asking of 


this pouch! 
woman can see what she’s doing. 
Flexibility—so the kneading opera- 
tion can be easy and quick. Great 


Transparency—so a 


strength—so there’s no danger of 


its breaking open in her hands. And 


Vig 












in addition, the package must be 


tasteless, odorless and appetizing 
in appearance. If it were not for 
Hycar American Rubber this pack- 


age might not have been possible. 


This is one outstanding example 
of the many development ideas that 
Hycar American Rubber has helpe 
make possible. It suggests ways for 
making old products better, cheape 
or both—for lowering processing 
costs—for creating markets for brand 
new products. For instance, Hycat 
can now be put into formulations 
with Geon polyvinyl materials—and 
you do away forever with migrating 
plasticizers! 


We make no finished 
from Hycar, but we are glad to sup- 
ply information and to help with any 
special problem. Write B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Dept. HA-12, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


Hycar 


Amu Rafer 


products 








B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


GEON polyvinyl materials * HYCAR American rubber « 


December, 1948 
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SANTA CLAUS IS COMING...10 TOWN! 
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What a load of wonderful gifts Santa gives you with Philblack O! 


The best gifts of all are excellent abrasion resistance and a longer flex life with 
high resistance to cut and crack growth. In addition, this HAF (High Abrasion 
Furnace) black gives you many other valuable gifts that make life much easier 
for any rubber manufacturer! Easy processing . . . smooth extrusions . . . shorter 


mixing cycles, just to mention a few! 


If you'd like to know all the good things Philblack O can give you, send for a 


trial order of Philblack O now and convince yourself. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Rubber Chemicais Division & 





EVANS BUILDING + AKRON 8, OHIO 
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A scientifically blended mixture of waxy 
materials for protection against sun and 


atmospheric cracking. 


1 Farm Tire Sidewalls 
2 White Sidewalls 


3 Wire Insulation and Jackets 


4 Mechanicals of all Types 


RECOMMENDED FOR: 5 Footwear 


6 Drug Sundries 
7 Matting and Tiling 
8 Frosting in Humid Weather 


FOR STATIC, ATMOSPHERIC CRACKING — SPECIFY 


SUNPROOF 


PROCESS + ACCELERATE * PROTECT 


WITH 
Division of OP Ae OLE Company 
1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS + NEW yYORu 20" Y¥ 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS [iiiitprreemenmnennersenrnsnrnersr sare 


NAUGATUCK @) CHEMICAL 
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@ For compression, transfer, or 
extrusion molding, use new General Electric silicone 
rubber compounds. G-E silicone research has developed 
a family of these compounds which flow smoothly, are 
easily handled, and hold their uncured shape. 


Molders say these new stocks give excellent performance. 
And the unusual characteristics of G-E silicone rubber 
compounds make it possible to turn out molded products 
with exceptional heat- or cold-resistance properties. 


Parts made from G-E silicone rubber compounds remain 


resilient within a temperature range from —70 F to 520 F. 


Try these new molding compounds yourself. Use them 
to produce such things as high-heat-resistant gaskets for 
vacuum systems, diesel engines, aircraft motors, com- 
pressors, Ovens, and many other products where heat- 
or cold-resistance is a problem. For more details, write 
Section EC-12, Chemicals Division, Chemical Depart- 
ment, General Electric Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 





GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 


iwoiA RUBBER WORLD 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ... 
ROSE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


GEON polyvinyl materials » HYCAR American rubber « KRISTON thermosetting resins * GOOD-R!TE chemicals 
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REASONS WHY your new National Tuber 


can CUT PRODUCTION COSTS! 


ATIONAL Heavy Duty Tubing 
4 N Machines are designed to solve 
your particular problems of produc- 
tion promptly. 

Their performance, in terms of in- 
creased production, is another step 
forward in rubber processing tech- 
niques which advanced engineering 
makes possible. 

National Heavy Duty Tubers are 
available in 8 different sizes ranging 
from 2” to 12” screw diameters, and 
smaller sizes for laboratory work. 

Complete descriptive literature on 
NRM Tubing Equipment will be 


mailed upon request. 


1. CYLINDER HEADS in all production sizes, available with 
adapters for water cooling. 


2. PYRO-HARDENED SCREWS of selected forged steel insures 
maximum durability, minimum wear. Screw is held in perfect align- 
ment in cylinder through use of rear extension thus reducing wear 
on screw and cylinder bushing. 


3. HEAVY CAST IRON CYLINDERS, water jacketed, with remov- 
able spiral sleeve equipped with hardened steel or Xaloy bushing. 


4. HOPPERS, conveniently designed for manual or mechanical 
feeding. 


5. MANIFOLDS are built in and equipped with four valves for 
heating or cooling cylinder as required. 


6. STRESS RODS are extra heavy to insure perfect alignment of 
head and cylinder with gear housing. Precludes breakage. 


7. AIR GAP opening between feed box end of cylinder and gear 
housing prevents heat transfer from cylinder and provides inspec- 
tion of oil packing gland. 


8. THRUST BEARINGS are anti-friction type and oversize through- 
out for added strength. 


9. DRIVE GEAR UNITS employ case hardened steel herring- 
bone gears. All shafts mounted in heavy duty roller bearings. 
Sealed, oil tight housing joints. . . self-lubricating system eliminated 
force feeding. Flexible coupling. 


10. BASE PLATES are of heavy cast iron and provided with doors 
for tool storage. 











é 
NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY CO. te 
General Offices: AKRON 8, OHIO e . 
California Representative: Sam Kipp, P. O. Box 441, Pasadena 18, Calif. Engineer 
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SUPERIOR TOUGHNESS 


Marvinol’s high molecular weight offers you extra 
toughness and ‘‘dryness,”’ longer durable life. greater 
flexibility, resistance to tear, wear, oils, acids. 
Marvinol-based products are waterproof. 





UNIQUE VERSATILITY 
Marvinol VR-10, a polyvinyl 
chloride-type resin, is readily 
handled ... may be calendered, 


extruded, injection molded, 
used in non-aqueous dispersions, 
formulated as unplasticized 
rigids, with distinctive coloring 
from clear to delicate or brilliant 
shades that are easy to clean. 


WRITE TODAY on your company 
letterhead for details about 
Marvinol VR-10. Take advan- 
tage ofexpertly trained Marvinol 
sales engineers and our modern 
customer research laboratories. 
For full information address: 
Chemicals Division, Dept.I-12, 
The Glenn L. Martin Company, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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CLOSE COOPERATION 


The Glenn L. Martin Company compounds and 
fabricates only in its customer service laboratory 


for your benefit. We sell only raw materials. Let 











GREATER STABILITY 

In processing and in end prod- 
ucts, Marvinol offers superior 
resistance to heat, light, other 
normally destructive forces. 





our field engineers and customer research labora- 
tory help solve your processing problems. The new 
ultra-modern Marvinol plant is equipped to in- 
sure uniform product of highest quality. 


Superior Characteristics of 


MARVINOL Vinyl Resin 


offer you many advantages... 







BROAD TEMPERATURE RANGE 
Marvinol resins assure you 
end products that show less de- 
formation due to heat and bet- 
ter low temperature flexibility. 


RESINS, PLASTICIZERS AND STABILIZERS, PRODUCED BY THE CHEMICALS DIVISION OF 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


“BETTER PRODUCTS, GREATER PROGRESS, ARE MADE BY MARTIN” 
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MOTOR OPERATED — NO HYDRAULIC 


800,000 POUNDS TOTAL PRESSURE 


TWO PAIR 24x24 DRILLED PLATENS 
INDIVIDUALLY ADJUSTABLE 


700 POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH PLATEN 
PRESSURE 


SIMPLE SPEEDY ADJUSTMENTS OF LOWER 
PLATENS 


ADJUSTMENTS FOR MOLD LOADINGS ZERO 
TO 200 TONS EACH MOLD POSITION 


TWO 24 x 24 MOLDS MAY BE USED IN SAME 
OR DIFFERENT THICKNESSES OR ONE 24 x 48 
MOLD—1” MINIMUM, 6” MAXIMUM 





West Coast Representative, Paul A. Krider, 11029 Andasol Ave., Granada Hills, Calif. 


MANUFACTURING AGENTS, GREAT BRITAIN—Francis Shaw & Co. Ltd., Manchester, England 
AUSTRALIA and NEW=s ZEALAND—Chas. Ruwolt Proprietary, Ltd., Victoria, Australia. 


THE M‘NEIL MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO. 


96 East Crosier St. Akron 11, Ohio 








RUBBER WORKING MACHINERY @ INDIVIDUAL CURING EQUIPMENT FOR TIRES. TUBES and MECHANICAL GOODS 


inDIA RUBBER WORLD 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON. 27, W. VA. 








NEW YORK ¢ AKRON ¢ CHICAGO « BOSTON 








Dixie 50, the High Modulus (HMF) furnace 
black is an outstanding carbon black. It is out- 
standing because its manufacture is specially 
controlled for easy processing, fast extrusion, 
high reinforcement, in addition to other good 
properties. 

All United carbon blacks are made for the 
discerning compounder who knows what he 
wants. Standardize on United carbon blacks. 





Battery of furnaces producing 
Dixie 50. 





RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Charleston 27, West Virginia 
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lasticizer 


VISTAC 1 


You can depend on Vistac #1 to promote smoother 
extrusions. In illustration at left, note the graphic 
difference in the quality of extrusion between 
Compound A (plasticized with 10% petroleum 
type softener) and Compound B (plasticized with 
10% Vistac). The pictures give visual proof of the 


effectiveness of Vistac#1. - 


And In Addition VISTAC #1 


Promotes finer finish — higher gloss 


Increases rate of extrusion, thereby increasing 
processing capacity 


Maintains dimensional stability 

Aids breakdown prior to extrusion 

Improves flex resistance 

Inhibits surface blooming 

Does not discolor white or light-colored stocks 
Improves serviceability of low-cost articles 





Physical Properties 


DPRCMIC RSNOVINY,: 5. .cscik.0ccccoscissccdessrseverssitersts OOO 
Pounds Per Gallon 13.8 Bab eosnanwguhdests cee 
Color oe ..... Almost Water-White 
Saybolt Univ. Vise. (210°F.)..............2800+ secs. 











Write for our new booklet on the use of Vistac 1 in Natural Rubber and GR-S 


VGHCE2 SOLVENT 


New York 16, N. Y. 


inpIA RUBBER WORLD | 
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PLANTATION 
RUBBER 






Whether times and conditions are good or not 
so good, we shall continue to serve the 

diverse needs of our old and respected customers, 
and of those new friends whom we have come to 


know recently. 


Your requirements whether in ship-load, train load, 


or car load lots, shall receive our best attention. 


The resources of this dependable Company guarantee 


best possible deliveries and service. 


CEYLON PRODUCE & RUBBER COMPANY, 


69. Maliban Street, Colombo, Ceylon 
Cables “CRUDERUBER” Colombo 
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THE USERS of ROBERTSON EQUIPMENT... 








ARE THE LEADERS IN THE 
HOSE & CABLE INDUSTRIES 















































American Steel ® General Cable ® Hazard ® Circle © Goodrich ® U. S. Rubber ® Simplex ® Phillips C 
Electrical © Gates * Walker © Collyer ® Electric Hose ® Okonite © Swan Rubber ® Triangle ° r 
Northern Electric © Rome Cable ® Western Electric ® Crescent © Thermoid Co. ® De Vilbiss ® 
Phelps-Dodge ® National Electric ® Dominion Rubber ® Kerite © General Electric ® Roebling ® 
Paranite * Anaconda ® Boston ® Kennecott ® Canada Wire ® Goodyear ® L. M. Ericsson ® Sieverts 
Kabelverk ® Standard Telefon og Kabelfabrik ® International Standard Electric Corp. ® Neder- 
landsche Kabeifabriek © Aluminum Company of America © Aluminum Company of Canada ® Nar- 
ragansett Wire Company ® Hewitt-Robins, Inc. ® Hewitt Metals Corp. © Pirelli SA Platense 





131 WATER STREET, BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK 
Designers and Builders of ali Types of Lead Encasing Machinery / 
Since 1858 as 
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ORE USES 


for rubber 







...when it’s improved 


.D 


with DUREZ resins 


Hard and Semi-Hard Synthetic Rubbers are cur- 
rently entering new fields of usefulness, and in many 
finished forms they are serving longer and better, 
following the use of Durez phenolic resins in pro- 
cessing. Typical illustrations of these developments 
are the lineman’s non-spill paint pot with integral 
belt hook, the ejection slot that prevents bottle 
breakage in a soft-drink dispenser, and the large 
cleaner nozzle shown here. In the experience ot 
rubber manufacturers the benefits of using Durez 
resins are manifold, as detailed at the right. They 


include numerous advantages in production as well 
as positive end-product improvements. Write or wire 


s for samples and special data folder. 








PHENOLIC RESINS THAT FIT THE JOB 
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MOLDING COMPOUNDS 
@ ND FOR SPECIAL FOLDER 


n the Rubber Industr 


INDUSTRIAL RESINS ‘ i 
4 urez Resins i 

] contains new data of interest to ti 

rubber manufacturer. For a copy (and 

resin samples address Durez Plastics & 


PROTECTIVE COATING RESINS | 
Chemicals, Inc., 3012 Walck Road 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Increase 


Your 








° vA / \ 
ental inthe 1 rubber industry. : 
get | these THERMALL. 


> ofit Bu: ilders : 


C 

Ss 

7 f 

Increase Banbury output, save labor/and power costs. aie extremely economical to operate. ‘ 
/ ! \ \ 

Shorten breakdown time on mills, save labor and power Thermal Electronic Heating equipment generates hect . 

‘ n 

costs. / / right where it is wanted, “in the material itself’. “ 

\ 

. . Ss 

Improve compounding quality, Thermall equipment will speed up checking materials in ; 

Improve molding quality and reduce curing defects. laboratory, such as mixed stock, checking for proper 2 

; . i i f pi its i .. « checki f cord 2 

Increase capacity of mixing on open mill by heating ancien . Acie eaieesail vite inaliea " 

a aa asa sions for moisture content ... and all other types of - 

materials. \ e 

Cut curing time up to 50° and more. n 

Increase equipment life, reduce maintenance costs. SEE THERMALL DEMONSTRATED a 

t 

Break down Hard Stocks easier, faster, save labor and IN YOUR OWN PLANT q 

power costs. WITHOUT OBLIGATION 3 

Ss 

q 


TuERMAIL ELECTRONIC 


RUBBER HEATING ‘ 


For full information on the advantages and u 
uses and for demonstration, write.... 


W. T. LAROSE & ASSOCIATES, INC. a 
TROY, NEW YORK, U. S. A. i. 


GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE... or it doesn’t cost you a cent! 
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| Vou, always gat the RIGHT qnade for every use — yom EMERY / 





Complete selection of= 


STEARIC ACID 
OLEIC ACID 
Vegetable FATTY ACIDS 

Hydrogenated FATTY ACIDS 

for RUBBER 


STEARIC ACID... Quality con- 
trolled to meet industry specifications. 


OLEIC ACID... All grades, high 
stability HYDROGENATED FATTY 
ACIDS. Specification Grades. 


VEGETABLE FATTY ACIDS ... Emery 
600 Cottonseed and Emery 621 Coco- 
nut are typical examples of a range 
of fatty acids made from vegetable 
stocks. 


FATTY ACID ESTERS... Emery 
2210 Glyceryl monostearate, Emery 
2410 diethylene glycol monostear- 
ate, Emery 2302 Propyl Oleate are 
representative of a group of fatty 
esters with high ester content acid 
minimum free alcohol. 


POLYGLYCOL ESTERS... Several of 
these are available in development 
quantities. Since type required de- 
pends upon use, specific information 
should be incorporated in your in- 
quiry. 


PLASTOLEIN PRODUCTS... Plasti- 
cizers for Synthetic Rubber, Vinyl 
resins. Specific data upon request. 
Address the Plastolein Dept. Our 
Sales Service Department is ready to 
supply complete specifications and 
use data. 


Representatives: 


Clarence Morgan, Inc., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Schibley & Casman, 33 Public Square, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Ecclestone Chemical Co., 2673 Guoin, Detroit 7, Mich. 


H. H. Loomis, 369 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Lp December, 1948 






EMERY 
INDUSTRIES, Ine. 


4206-19 CAREW TOWER, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT: 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
3002 WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
187 PERRY ST., LOWELL, MASS. 
401 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 8, PA, 
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HARRISONS & CROSFIELD, LTD.* 


1-4 Great Tower Street, London, England 


si 
° Vy SIMA) 


Mir Uf firn menl if 
GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


a) 
Ciclo Sate Di fivtwn Witt 
tu bhi Unthd Stat 
for Vy Fule if » Nintarnl Riblhey Sih 


prepared by 


H. & C. LATEX LTD., MALAYA 








*The centurv-old British firm. Harrisons & H.& C. Latex Ltd. with the most up-to-date 





Crosfield. Ltd.. is a pioneer in the develop- equipment, under the supervision of a staff of 
f plantauon rubber in Malava, Ceylon, Burma, experienced rubber chemists and engineers, should 
South India. Borneo. and the Netherlands East Indies. therefore be welcomed by all users of Natural Rubber 
It has grown to pre-eminence throughout the world. Latex, who can be assured of a high quality and 
The plantations they manage have always been uniform product. 

noted for the careful preparation of their product Centrifuged and Normal Latex of high quality can 
H. & C. mark has long enjoyed a world- be supplied promptly in tank cars and smaller quan- 

wide reputation for reliability. The establishment of tities at Competitive prices. 


General Latex & Chemical Corporation, Cambridge 39, Mass., Telephone KI. 7-0380 


Representatives at: 


2724 West Lawrence Ave., Chicago 25, Illinois, Longbeach 4271 First National Tower, Akron 8, Ohio, Hemlock 288 
Suite 1803, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, New York, Murray Hill 4-1161 525 Washington Highway, Buffalo 21, New York, University 3800 
Pennsylvania Bildg., Room 512, Philadelphia 2, Pa., Rittenhouse 6-8303 


Export Agent: 
BINNEY AND SMITH CO., 41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., Murray Hill 2-1960 
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N F THE REAL JOYS 

“Zt OF THE YULETIDE 
| SEASON 

| IS THE OPPORTUNITY 

IT AFFORDS US 

TO LAY ASIDE THE ROUTINE 

OF DAILY BUSINESS 

| AND IN TRUE SINCERITY 

WISH ALL OUR FRIENDS 

A VERY MERRY CHRISTMAS 


AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Help Your Tire Builders 


with 


AKRON-STANDARD 
: STOCK 
SERVICERS 






FOR USE 
WITH ANY 
Akron-Standard stock servicers are made in SINGLE OR DUAL 
many sizes. Both sets of stock rolls are con- BEAD 
nected together by chain drive to sprockets 
from motors mounted on side of frame TIRE- BUILDING 
MACHINE 


Another Akron-Standard aid to modern, stream- Akron-Standard stock servicer for 
lined production — a stock servicer which sup- ee ee 
plies material to the tire builder without leaving 
his position (ideal for women operators). It 
handles plies, chafers, tread and breaker. No 
placing of fabric in loose liners — no more 
unnecessary handling anywhere! Uniform ten- 
sion makes for a uniform product. The tire 
builder controls each roll with an index button 


servicer is ideal for any machine building pas- 
senger, truck or tractor tires. 


Details. On one side of the upper unit are 
12 rolls, six of which carry the self-winding liner 


elisa 


which operates the motor drive. A limit switch 
automatically stops the roll. The stock rolls are 
filled so that each ply comes in proper sequence 
with the cord angles reversed correctly as ap- 
plied to the drum. The Akron-Standard stock 


Ask for our 40- “page Bulletin ° 


and six the stock fabric for the operator. The 
stock is fed to the rolls at the back. When 
filled, the turret is turned, permitting the opera- 
tor to build several more tires before another 
turn. 


‘W-12”, describing this and many 


other profit-earning types of Abron- Standard equipment. 


The Akron Standard Mold Co. | 


1624 Englewood Avenue gil Measure Akron &, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Value. 


se 
tee neem: tS 
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@ INSOLUBLE IN ALL 
VEHICLES 


@ BRIGHT CLEAR COLORS 
@ NON-FADING TO LIGHT 
@® NON-SETTLING 
@ NON-BLEEDING 


December, 1948 





New Sales Appeal 
Lasting Beauty 






| 


| ‘yi 


@ SOFT AND EASY TO 
GRIND 


@ ALKALI RESISTANT 
@ ACID RESISTANT 
@ HEAT RESISTANT 
@ OPAQUE 


Yellows and Reds 


With a combination of advantages found in no other red or yellow pigments, Glidden 
Cadmolith* Colors are now adding new sales appeal and lasting beauty to wallpaper; 
vinyl coatings, fabrics, paper, printing inks, plastics, enamels, leathers, lacquers, 
rubber and many other products. 


The superiority of Cadmolith* pigments is the direct result of Glidden’s 
recognized leadership in research. All shades are available for prompt 
shipment. Your inquiry is invited. we 
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195 ft. long L-B screw 
conveyor and steel en- 
cased bucket elevator 
conveys carbon black 
from railway cars to 
roof-top storage. O’Sul- 
livan Rubber Corpora- 
Ron, 





Below: L-B bucket elevators and 
screw conveyor feeding carbon black 
to storage tank. Lee Tire and Rub- 
ber Corporation. 





Link-Belt overhead 
conveyors in tire fac- 
tories reduce handling 
costs, save floor space, 
and coordinate the dif- 
ferent steps in pro- 

duction. 


Bulk-Flo (left 
and Peck Carrier 
(above) are two 
' of several L-B 
conveyors for 
“handling coal at 
boiler houses. 


MADE EASY WITH 


LINK-BELT 
CONVEYORS 


In the broad Link-Belft line, 


there's a type to suit every 





requirement .... . 


@ About the meanest handling job in the rubber 
industry is conveying carbon black, but makers 
and users alike are reporting highly satisfactory 
service from Link-Belt conveyors and elevators 
on this difficult assignment. Pictured here are 
typical installations of Link-Belt screw con- 
veyors and bucket elevators, which have over- 
come major difficulties of handling this material 





in a clean and waste-free manner. 


Link-Belt elevating and conveying machinery 
includes types especially suited to handling 
coal and ashes, as well as overhead conveyors 
for moving rubber sheets, rubber products and 
molds through the various processes. Link-Belt 
belt conveyors and Bulk-Flo elevator-conveyors 
have special advantages for certain types of ma- 
terials. Consult Link-Belt and be sure to receive 
equipment of the right type, and helpful counsel S / } 
from materials handling specialists, to make the 
most effective application. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Chicago 8, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Dallas 1, v 
Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, 

Toronto 8. Offices in Principal Cities. 10,598 
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S/V Sovaloid C 


cuts plasticizer costs... 
improves quality... 
will not migrate! 


THanks to a special low-cost plasticizer 
developed from petroleum, the use of versa- 
tile vinyl resins may now be extended to 
many items where price was formerly a lim- 
iting factor. Increased sales opportunities 


for processors are the result. 


This plasticizer—S V Sovaloid C—costs 
only a fraction of the price of conventional 
plasticizers. In some cases it may be used as 


26 B way, New Yo 


SOCONY- VACUUM OLL COLIN 


Oc ony - 


December, 1948 
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a total replacement ef these more expensive 


chemicals. In others. it may be used es an 
extender of these chemicals. 

Along with its low cost. § V Yovaloi | C 
offers other special advantages. It al? 
greater tensile strength than other plasti- 
cizers and imparts excellent flexibility at 
normal temperatures. It is completely com- 
patible with all vinyl compounds and wil/ 
nottend to migrate from the finished products. 

SV Sovaloid C is intended for use in 
producing flexible vinyl floor tiles, shoe so'- 
ing, belting. strippingand otherextrudedan | 
pressed vinyl products. Ask vour Socony- 
Vacuum Representative for full details. 
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What’s New in Petroleum 
for Rubber? 


Low Temperature Flexibility... V 
Sovaloid L retards stiffening of 
Neoprene. 


GR-S Plasticizers .. . 5 V Sovaloids 
H&W extend Gii-s, 


able compounds. 


process dur- 


Neoprene Softeners ... 5 V Sova- 


loid N. No “blooming™’—even with 
large amounts. 
Sun-Check Wax... V Petrose: 


C prevents surface cracking 


GR-N Plasticizer..5 \V 
Fully compatible with all grades 


GR-N. 


Sovaloi | ( 


spec 


ae ee 
Sponge-Rubber . : al | etro- 
leum Emulsions assist manufacture 
of Neopre 


ne sponge 


einai 





Process 
Products 
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97 BICKFORD STREET 
BOSTON 30, MASSACHUSETTS 


In Canada: PRESCOTT & CO., Reg'd. 


774 St. PAUL ST. W., MONTREAL 
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X Indispensable T0 YOU 


IN THE RUBBER 
_ INDUSTRY— 


%, 
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“Gives Your Products 


PROTECTION and SALES APPEAL 
at Little Cost! 


BEACOFINISH—a unique family of coating materials conceived to give your 
products greater durability and eye appeal. These highly concentrated wax 
emulsions that can be diluted with up to four parts of water can be used 
with the utmost safety and economy. 





BEACOFINISH is therefore of four-fold importance to you:— 
1. It Protects your products against their natural enemies— 
air, sunlight, moisture and excessive handling. 
2. It Improves the appearance of your product for its uniform 
coating stimulates greater consumer interest. 
3. It's Economical because its high dilution potential (without 
losing efficiency) allows one gallon to cover 15,000 sq. ft. 


4. It's Safe being a wax in water emulsion, it eliminates the 
fire and health hazards of volatile-solvent based finishes. 


BEACOFINISH can be applied by dipping, sponging, spraying or brushing— 
dries in about 20 minutes—faster if force-dried—to give a hard protective 


coating of great elasticity. 


BEACOFINISH may be ordered in Neutral or Black, in varying degrees of 
luster from brilliant to dull. It is so concentrated, from one drum you can 
obtain potentially up to five drums of superior coating for your products. 


CONSULT US—WRITE US TODAY 


Let us show you how BEACOFINISH can make your products more attractive and 
saleable—protect them from damage—you from loss—in production and transit! 


mora RUBBER WORLD. 











RECOVER WITH 


FOR NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 





is an unexcelled material for 
‘bringing back’’ both scorched natural 
rubber stocks and synthetic rubber com- 
pounds. The process is not only simple 
and quick, but very effective. In most ap- 
plications, 1 to 2% of added 
to the batch plus milling with cool, tight 
rolls, results in a smooth mixture. Unless 
badly scorched or ‘‘set-up,"’ the rubber 
usually comes back very quickly. In ex- 
treme cases, when the stock does not 
break down and smooth out after 5 to 
10 minutes milling, adding up to 5% 

, with continued milling, will 


generally bring about desired results. 


Even ground cured scrap, if not too dry, 


can be plasticized with —5 to 


8 %—and remolded for practical use in 


many mechanical articles. 


is an outstanding tackifier 
and plasticizer. Through its use, milling 
costs are reduced by speeding up the 
breakdown and dispersion of pigments. 
Smooth, tacky, nerveless, easy process- 
ing stocks result. For vulcanizing scrap 
rubber, and for smoothing out as well 
as providing additional tack in rubber 
cements, is very effective. 


Truly an unusual aid for the rubber in- 
dustry. 
If you have a problem where you think 


can be used advantageously, 


tell us about it. Specific information will 


be sent you promptly. 


AVAILABLE IN DRUMS, HALF DRUMS AND QUARTER DRUMS 


faRaae. Sic OOE 3s ok < eels the mg 
: phd enecs Oise e Pi ey SRS pst Ree Se eR eee ran ome Tene ID 
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Made by the Makers of GLYCERIZED LUBRICANT and RUBBEROL 





QUALITY SINCE 1884 


BROTHER §S 


RUBBER MATERIALS DIVISION 


West 48th Place and Whipple Street 


December, 1948 


Chicago 32, U.S.A. 
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Do You Know That By Reducing The 
Running Tolerance of Rubber Coat Only 
One-half of One Thousandth of An Inch... 


YOU CANS 











































TO 
took 
of n 
HERE ARE THE SIMPLE FACTS _ .... 
of 
© The usual width of fabric to be coated is........ 54" calet 
x 36 high 
The mésetial wasted by inaccurate cal- © Therefore the area of a lineal yd. (one side) is... 1944 sq. in. cisic 
; eh i ‘ 2 form 
endering on existing, out-moded equip- — - 
Sue ; . : Bo SS es oy 95 ea ae 3888 sq. in. thic 
ment which requires, in many instances, es 
alah aE REET e If, over this area, PRECISION CALENDERING gaug 
nicpatieaeneiai ets 8 : CAN SAVE only one-half of one thousandth And 
represents probably one of the greatest of an inch of rubber coat.....:scscscsevevecees x .0005 Cale 
items of loss in the Rubber Industry. * THE SAVING PER RUNNING YARD WILL AMT.TO 1.944 CU.IN. | er 
osm 1°. 
° > SUL 
By reducing the running tolerance of 
: : ; ate 
rubber coat applied to both sides of car- @ The approx. weight of 1.944 cu. in. of com- of es 
cass fabric by only one-half of one thou- pounded stock is... ...cccccscccccccccsccccces -07 Ibs. co 
if is 7 
sandth of an inch, a tire manufacturer can © The average cost of stock at the calender is approx. x 32¢ a Ib. 
save in material, more than $1.00 a minute, © Therefore THE SAVING PER RUNNING YD. will be 2.2¢ Act 
if 
or approximately $720.00 a day on each e Figuring the average calender speed at......... x 50 YPM. — 
J P iirc not 
- 4 aie ; 4 . e THE SAVING FOR ONE CALENDER WILL BE 
é é ant. ° 
culenGer th cperntion in tis pr AT AGART.....;. Wks eks Caan gre veceesesees 37,00 a minute quir 


This sounds like an exaggerated statement, yet 


$1.00 A MINUTE . . . $60.00 AN HOUR ...$720.00 PER 12 HOUR DAY 


COMPARISON OF SR 
Typical Old Style Calender in Current Use 


ROLLS: of different hardness and separating forces cannot ROLI 


: n if . 
. are chamber bored. Temperature differences sialic 1 illite ie 


between center and ends of roll face affect roll longiti 
crown and contour. ROLL ADJUSTMENT: Unifor 


Adjustment of all rolls is obtained through single las 


ROLL BEARINGS: hand wheel or motor. Tep roll operates thru ROLI 
; screw that lifts top roll bearing boxes by means of 
.. + full bronze lined, arranged for grease or force 





é ion a lifter plate. Equip 
feed oil lubrication. There are no seals at ends of ; 

box to prevent leakage of lubricant onto roll face, — 
Sufficient running clearance must be allowed for GEARING: nh 
operation of rolls at topmost temperatures. Connecting gears, with cut double-helical teeth, are pid 
mounted on the rolls, together with bull gear and exact 

ROLL CROWN. pinion which supply me power ad the middle roll. 
These are enclosed in oil-tight, light metal gear ROL 

Rolls are ground with proper contour to produce guards so that bottom gears can dip in oil bath 
uniform gauge on most popular stock. Other stocks and carry lubricant to top gears. Adjus| 


ADAMSON UNITED COMPANY 


AKRON 4, OHIO 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
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DAY 
OF 


$ canno! 


1 single 
thru c 
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le roll. 
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| bath 








TO MEET PRECISION DEMANDS 


. of the Plastics Industry, we under- 

took several years ago, the development 
of major improvements in calendering 
processes which resulted in the design 
of entirely new Precision Units capable of 
calendering to very low tolerances at 
high production speeds. These new Pre- 
cision Calenders are producing uni- 
formly accurate plastics film of various 
thicknesses ranging from extremely low 
gauges to heavier rigid sheets. 
And now this same type of Precision 
Calender is available for use in the Rub- 
ber Industry where it will more than 
justify the replacement of present out- 
dated, inefficient equipment on the basis 
of only a 10% reduction in the waste of 
compounded rubber stock. 


Actually, a Precision Calender can effect 
savings in one year which will equal if 
not exceed the capital investment re- 
quired to install it. 


ORE THAN *t”” A MINUTE! 


USE THIS CONVENIENT FORM 
TO FIGURE THE SAVINGS IN YOUR PLANT. 





© Width of fabric to be calendered............ inches 
x 36 
@ Area of lineal yd. (one side). .............6. sq. inches 
x2 
VINEE OP ONY SIO yo n.0/5:o'5)o.s e'0.0: 4 cisinewacatsace sq. inches 
@ If PRECISION CALENDERING SAVES YOU only 
one-half of one thousandth of an inch of stock x .0005 
e YOU WILL SAVE PER RUNNING YARD...... CU. IN. 
OF STOCK 
© Approx. weight 1 cu. inch compounded stock x .036 Ibs. 
© Approx. weight of stock saved per running yard ibs. 
@ Average cost of stock at your calender....... x ¢ a Ib. 
e YOUR SAVING, PER RUNNING YARD....... ¢ 
© Vor CGlGnder GNOEE . 6 snes ccescersccocces x YPM. 
@ YOUR SAVING FOR ONE CALENDER WILL BE $ A MINUTE 
$... A MINUTE 
$... AN HOUR $... PER...HOUR DAY 


Naturally we'd welcome an opportunity to tell you more about the advantages of precision 
calendering and estimate the savings it could effect in your particular operation. Why not 
consult us . . . without obligation, of course. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Adamson United New Precision Calender 


ROLLS: 


. are arranged for cooling and heating through 
longitudinal holes drilled near periphery of the roll. 
Uniform temperatures at center and ends of roll 
prevent uneven expansion and hold original contour. 


ROLL BEARINGS: 


Equipped with precision-type roller bearings ad- 
justed to zero clearance, flood oil lubricated at 
controlled temperature. Close fitting seals effec- 
tively retain all lubricant, preventing stock contami- 
nation. Rolls are ground in own bearings to assure 
exact concentricity under operating conditions. 


ROLL CROWN: 


Adjustment for variable roll deflection obtained by 


NEW YORK: 441 Lexington Avenue 
BRANCH CHICAGO: 140 South Clark Street 


crossing roll axes. Wide variety of stocks can be 
run with complete uniformity of gauge. 


ROLL ADJUSTMENT: 


Top roll stabilized by hydraulic push-back devices, 
which remove clearance from the screwdown 
mechanism. Leveling of individual rolls accom- 
plished by push-button controls, located for oper- 


ator's convenience. 


GEARING: 


Each roll is individually driven through a universal 
spindle, permitting crossing the roll axes to com- 
pensate for roll deflection. A separate pinion stand 
mounts the fine-pitch roll connecting gears in a 
rigid housing. Connecting gears run on fixed cen- 
ters, and are oil flood lubricated. 


OFFICES LOS ANGELES: 5140 Crenshaw Bivd. Bombay Province 





PARIS: 5 bis Rue Massenet, Paris 16e. 
INDIA: Ajupura, Post Anand, 














The distributors of Gastex and Pelletex join us in 
wishing our customers and friends 


A Merry Christmas and A Happy New Year 


CARBON COMPANY 





PAMPA, TEXAS ¢ GUYMON, OKLAHOMA 


Herron Bros. & Meyer in New Yorka ° a> 
Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago CABOT H.N. Richards Company, Trenton 
Row Materials Company, Boston —_ se The 5. E. Dougherty Company, Los Angeles & San Francisco 
R W Greeff & Co. ltd. — Exporters Harrisons & Crosfield (Canada), Ltd Toronto an d Montreal 
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laberatery Mills furnished with 
built-in moter, control and adjust- 
able speed drive. Entirely enclosed 
ready to operate. Mechanism is 
readily accessible. 






¥ space of only 147x26", Hes 
Ep Cece. built te 2 








In TO INCREASE PRODUCTION — and therefore profits — you 
should choose EEMCO. Here is-a line made in a factory with more 
than 30 years experience in Rubber and Plastic machinery. EEMCO 





ir operates its own modern foundry and machine shop, and has every as 

facility including a large stock of motors, controls, and necessary MILLS 
component parts to insure quick delivery. Choose EEMCO for cor- PRESSES 

: eee eee Seno. eauety: Ga es ; CRACKERS 
rect design and sturdy dependability. Built for heavy duty and long 
life, EEMCO saves time and , Currently, EEMCO is making neon 
ife, oan saves time anc money. urrent y; is making CALENDERS 
exceptionally fast deliveries. Write today for quotations. REFINERS 





RUBBER AND PLAS TiC 3 MACHINERY DIVISION 
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Have You Tried 


PROTOAX-I66 | 


in Your Processing ? 











PROTOX=166 Zinc Oxide (formerly 
known as XX-166) is propionic acid treated Horse 
Head** XX-4., 

It retains all of the well and favorably known prop- 
erties of XX-4 and adds the important processing 
features of reduced incorporation time, superior dis- 
persions, low moisture pick-up, and lower power con- 
sumption. Protox-166, however, is not 
a premium priced Zinc Oxide. 

If you have not tried Protox-166 
in your processing, we invite you to 





send for a sample. 
WORSE HEAD PRODUCTS 


*U.S. Patents 2,303,329 and 2,303,330 
“Reg. U.S: Pat. Oft. 





THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 Front Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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The spirit of good-will which prevails at this season of the year prompts us to 
express to you our appreciation of your wonderful cooperation which has made our busi- 
ness so successful. 
‘ It has always been our aim to improve our product and to increase the effictency of 
if our organization so that we may render to you the best possible service. 
We extend to you the season’s greeting with our sincere wish that the year 1949 
may bring you abundant happiness and prosperity. 
a. 


iN Che Pequanoe Rubber Company 


' ‘ Manufacturers of Reclaimed Rubl 


Butler, N. J 


er 
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PROGRESS 


ST. JOSEPH 






One principle governs the production of ST. JOE 
lead-free ZINC OXIDES; it has always done so; it is, 
above all else, to make as nearly perfect a product 
as is humanly possible. To this end, every new, prom- 
ising development applicable to production tech- 
niques in our field is searchingly scrutinized and— 
if proved promising—adopted. This insistence upon 
perfection is not the easiest way; it is, rather, the 
natural result of a policy established by the man- 
agement of this company before the first ton of zinc 
oxide was produced. This policy has made the St. 
Joseph Lead Company’s products outstanding for 
their consistent high quality among consumers of 


lead-free zinc oxides. 








LEAD COMPANY 
250 PARK AVENUE, New York I7,N.Y. 


Eldorado 5-3200 
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e 
Also Indoil Black Wax 
A LOW-COST SUNPROOFING AGENT 
In two-year roof exposure tests of GR-S-50 
compounds, Indoil Black Wax gave equal 
protection at about half-cost compared with 


conventional sunproofing agents. 





Chemical Products Department 


910 South Michigan Avenue 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY awoiana) 


Chicago 80, Illinois 














V-Belt drive on mechanical rotary drilling 
oil jig. Courtesy L. H. Gilmer Company, 
Division U. S. Rubber Company. 








Neoprene casters for industrio! trucks. 
Courtesy L. H. Gilmer Company, Divi- 
sion U. S. Rubber Company. 


Neoprene oil suction and discharge hose 
for marine service. Courtesy Quoker 
Rubber Corporation, Philadelphic. 


Leading Neoprene Compounders Use 


KEM LIGHT MAGNESIUM OXIDE 


for products that must do a hard day’s work 


From high-quality Dolomite rock, Keasbey & Mattison 
Company extracts magnesia and processes it into MgO that 
is feather-light and absolutely uniform. Many leading 


Neoprene covered seismograph cable. 


Ce Genero! Geophysical neoprene compounders insist on K&M Light Magnesium 
Oxide because they have found it is always dependable, 
always top quality. 

For your neoprene products—no matter what their ultimate 
use—there are advantages to be gained by using K&M 
Light Magnesium Oxide. Write to us, or to our distributor 


listed below. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 
COMPANY. AMBLER . PENNSYLVANIA 


One of America’s oldest and most reliable makers of asbestos and magnesium products 


Our Distributor for K&M Light Magnesium Oxide is 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 





with the following sales representatives to the rubber industry and stock points: 
AKRON, OHIO, Akron Chemical Company © BOSTON, MASS., Ernest Jacoby & Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, Herron & Meyer © LOS ANGELES, CAL, H. M. Royal, Ine 
TRENTON, N. J., H. M. Royal, Inc. 
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From the most difficult 

A mixing job to laboratory units, 
mY STRUTHERS WELLS designs 
: and builds standard models as 
well as special equipment for 


- the unusual requirement. 
Let our engineers work with 
you anytime, anywhere in the 
se selection of the proper type 
equipment to meet your spe- 
1} cific job requirements. Write 


for this bulletin today. 














on 
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ng 
im 
le, 
47T2NTNIDS WEL 
te Industrial Mixer Department 
| 3 —— : Titusville, Pa. 
M dei : oot an ‘4 Plants at Titusville, Pa. and Warren, ‘Pa. Offices in Principal Cities 
or 


truthers 
ells 
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. ERS WELLS 
fixer Department 
sville, Pa. 

te arren, Pa. e Offices in Principal Cities 
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Bakel: 




































e@ FINE particle size white pigment. 
Brightness 90-92. GOOD reinforcing. 
Excellent processing. 

»» SAMPLES SENT PROMPTLY ON REQUEST. «« 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Inc. 


33 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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Bakelite Corporation Plant at Ottawa, Illinois. Designed by the combined efforts of Bakelite engineers and Giffels & Vallet, inc 
The 500 men comprising the engineering group at 
GIFFELS & VALLET, INC. have played an important 
part in developing the rubber and plastics fabrication 


facilities of this country during the last two decades. 


They know the practices and methods which will 


economically accomplish the production. They know 
the equipment; its performance, and maintenance 
characteristics, which reduce manual labor and help 


to make possible good working conditions. 


GIFFELS & VALLET, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING DIVISION 
TOOO MARQUETTE BUILDING, DETROIT 
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FOR POLYMERS AND COPOLYMERS 


Styrene 
Monomers 
with a purity of 99.7% 











se 
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@ Koppers Styrene Monomer is the purest commercial 
styrene you can buy without paying a premium. It is regu- 
larly produced in quantity with a purity of 99.7%. Com- SEND FOR SAMPLE 
pletion of additional facilities at Koppers Chemical Divi, 9 go TT ee 
sion plant at Kobuta, Pa., has increased the availability of 
this important industrial chemical. 

Styrene Monomer is used by producers of specialty 
copolymers, plastics, ion exchange resins, polyester lam- 
inating and casting resins, and for chemical synthesis. 


Koppers C ompany, 


Ine. 
Chemical Division, Dept. 
Pittsburgh 19. Pa, jail 


Please send me 7 San 
iple 1 pint of Styrene \ or 
Bulletin C-s-119, “Styrene Monomer.’ pulicictener 


“Products of the Chemical Division.” sae, 


The price of Koppers Styrene Monomer is astonish- masts 
ingly low for a synthetic organic chemical of this purity. 
Its chemical reactivity combined with low price suggests 
careful examination of Koppers Styrene Monomer for use 
as a chemical intermediate. Send for more information ~ 
and a free sample. 





Ae ee ee ye me me cee eee ever wo ee 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


ies Chemical Civision 
Wy Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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the WHITE REINFORCING PIGMENT 


December, 








THAT ASSURES GetZez COLOR 
COMPOUNDING FOR GedtZer RESULTS 


SILENE EF is providing innumerable products today with better 
processing qualities and improved cured results . . . It is the 
ideal white reinforcing pigment for bettering all non-black 
compounds, assuring better success in color compounding—and 


better service from the finished products. 


We are at your service to aid in the development of compounds 
for any production need. If we can help, write direct or call 


on any of our branch offices. 


SILENE EF 


A Product of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Trade Mark Registered U S Patent Office 


= 
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Trade Mark 


HEVEATEX | 


CORPORATION 


78 GOODYEAR AVENUE 
MELROSE 76, MASS. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ILL. AKRON, O. DETROIT, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 











Natural and Synthetic 


Latex and Latex Compounds 


for all purposes 

































































We PROCESS LINERS |. 
of All Types ® 4 Note or Wire Will ‘ 


Bring You Prices and 
Full Data Promptly. 


J. J. WHITE 
PRODUCTS C0. 


7700 STANTON AVE. * D 
CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 





We also manufacture Mold 


Lubricants for use with 
synthetic as well as natural 
rubber. i 






























































* IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCTS 
by having us treat your fabrics 
to render them... 
MILDEW PROOF . FLAME PROOF 
WATER PROOF 
OUR ENGINEERS WILL GLADLY 
CALL AT YOUR CONVENIENCE 
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47839857 
1 


A7839857 
2 


A7839857 
3 


National-Standard fluoro- 
scope provides for either 
visual study or, as shown 
here, aphotographic record 
of a complete tire in three 
Sections, 


DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. 


TT large, powerful fluoroscope is typical of the highly 
specialized laboratory equipment maintained by National- 
Standard to help you solve problems, to give you all possible 


aid in building better wire-in-rubber products at lower cost. 


on the wire in tires and other rubber 


\\ * “ For example, time and again this ma- 
ow Kb loty chine discloses a valuable ‘inside story” 


° possible faults, improvements, produce 
economies 


tion short cuts and savings. 


Problems have a way of asserting themselves occasionally. 
Next time you have one involving a wire-in-rubber product, a 
National-Standard laboratory report might be of real help. So 
feel free to call on us. Our specialized engineering and labora- 
tory facilities are at your service ... ready always to give you 
the kind of cooperation that points to product improvements 


and production economy. 
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AIMEMIA SIREL.  Clifloi, N. Joos vcciecceeceses Flat, High Corbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 
NATIONAL-STANDARD. . Niles, Mich..........0cceeees Tire Wire, Fabricated Braids and Tape 
WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. . Jersey City, N. J.......4.. Lithographing and Special Machinery 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS. . Worcester, Mass...cccccccesseee Round Steel Wire, Small Sizes 
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T.W. MORRIS TRIMMING MACHINES 


ARE 


INCOMPARABLE 





SEMI- 
AUTOMATIC 
HEEL 
TRIMMER 


Mail Address 
6301 WINTHROP AVE. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


CABLE “MORTRIM™ 





There is a MORRIS Trimming Machine for Every Trimming Job 

















WHY EXT 


AKRON, OHIO 

Horwick Standard Chemical Co 
BOSTON, MASS.- 

Harwick Standard Chemical Co 
BUFFALO, N. Y 

Chemical Sales Corp 
CHICAGO, ILL.— 

Harwick Standard Chemical Co 


RA LICHT CALCINED MAGNESIA ? 


The effectiveness of Extra Light Calcined Magnesia is largely 
due to its enormous surface area. The lighter the Magnesia, 
the greater the effective area — and the lower the cost 
per batch. All pure Calcined Magnesias have the same 
specific gravity, but not the same apparent density. The 
physical structure of Extra Light Calcined Magnesia which 
makes it so useful in Neoprene stocks is the result of the 
method of manufacture. 


Note the chart — and that General Magnesite’s Magnesia 
is the lightest of all! 


GENERAL MAGNESITE 
& MAGNESIA COMPANY 


Architects Building, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


Specialist in Magnesia 
MANUFACTURERS — IMPORTERS — DISTRIBUTORS 





Sales Representatives: 


DENVER, COLO NEWARK, N. J.— TRENTON, N. J.— 
Denver Fire Clay Co seank S. ye & Co., Inc. General Supply & Chemical Co. 
. eTLAND, _ 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.— Miller & Zebrung Chemicai Co. TORONTO, ONT., CANADA— 
Harwick Standard Chemical Co. ST. PAUL, MINN.— Standard Chemical Co., Ltd. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES— George C. Brandi, Inc. 
Harwick Standard Chemical Co. SEATTLE, WASH.— MONTREAL, QUE., CANADA— 
Trenton, N. J Carl F. Miller & Co. Standard Chemical Co., Ltd. 
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DOUBLE-CHECKED \% CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


EE” —_ 
ail” 
\ t Wt Ni or. 


TETRAE TH YETHIURAM 
DISULFIDE 


SHARPLES ACCELERATOR 62-0 


PROPERTIES: 


Appearance cream colored powder 
Specific Gravity at 20°/20°C. 1.17 
Melting Point (approx.) 69°C. 
Molecular Weight 296.4 


USES: 
AS A: 


Primary Accelerator Vulcanizing Agent 
Secondary Accelerator Retarder for neoprene 


Latex Inner Tubes 

Wire Stocks Mechanical Goods 
Sponge Rubber Heat Resistant Stocks 
Tires Non-Tarnishing Stocks 


WITH: 


Natural rubber Nitrile rubber 
Butyl rubber Neoprene 
Styrene rubber 


SHARPLES 


CHEMICALS 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS INC. paitancienia - NeW yoRK - cHicAGo - AKRON 































We have been 


making all types: 

of extruders for 
the rubber industry 

SiNCE 1879 ] 

+ i 

Your enquiries will receive 


the benefit of over 65 years 
experience in the design b 
13 











An 8-inch Shaw Extruder and manufacture of sound 


+ ; . 
for Tyre Tread Production machines. 




















a 
*) 
L 
WE CAN EQUIP 
| COMPLETE TYRE L 
PLANTS AND GEN- A 
ERAL RUBBER PROC- 
ESSING FACTORIES 
| WITH MACHINERY 
| PRODUCED ON 
| MODERN PLANT BY ‘ 
SKILLED WORKMEN 
AND TECHNICIANS. An 8-inch Shaw Strainer. \ 








FRANCIS SHAW & CO.LTD. MANCHESTER Il ENGLAND 


R-138 
Br 
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Mt. Veruou's Greater Uniformity 


Wniformity of the fabrics you use means a great deal to the smooth, unin- 
terrupted operation of your calendering machines. ... 


od: | | 


A That's why Mt. Vérnon fabrics are a favored choice wherever calendering 
| _ isdone... 
| 


Every step in the spinning and weaving of Mt. Vernon is rigidly laboratory- 
‘) }| . controlled—to insure consistently higher uniformity—to give you uniform 
AL || absorption, strength, toughness, resiliency—to give you smoother, faster 
\ \ Ne Calendering. 
\ Wi 








\ 


Ni 





For fabric quality that reflects itself in the products you make—specify 
Mt. Vernon. 
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mane (all \ | 
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uniformity makes} 


\ 
the big difference | ' \ 







TURNER HALSEY 


COMPANY 


Mt. Veruon-Woeedberrg Wille Selling @) Agents 





40 WORTH ST. + NEW YORK 


Branch Offices: CHICAGO * ATLANTA © BALTIMORE * BOSTON * LOS ANGELES * AKRON 
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Aerfloted 


Hi-White R Clay 


T'S new! 











J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. WYEX (EPC) 


Manufacturers of 
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We announce Hi-Wuire R. the brightest 
and whitest aerfloted rubber clay. 

Compared to a hard clay (SUPREX). it is 
whiter and easier processing. although less 
reinforcing. 

Compare d to a soft clay ( PARAGON ). It Is 
whiter and somewhat higher reinforcing. 

In short. it is intermediate between hard 
and soft. and whiter than either. 

Recommended for stocks where both 


color and reinforcement are important. 


Want a sample? 


qlib 





MODULEX (HMF) 
ESSEX (SRF) 
SUPREX CLAY 
PARAGON CLAY 
RUBBER CHEMICALS 
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THE CLEAN WAY 
IS THE 


VANFRE : 
WAY 
VANFRE is an easy-to-use liquid 











releasing agent of many applications | | “ 
n as 

Used as: . 

ne 

A releasing agent for lead jacket in which descr 

hose or cable is cured. te 

A releasing agent for fabric lined sponge nor 

molds— spray VANFRE on fabric. a 

iid 

A releasing agent for large platen area Ee 

goods—such as automobile mats and _ 

floor tiling. ier 

point 

Minimizes hot tear when removing from mold. nen 
put, 

Unsus 

Mu 

R.T. VANDERBILT CO. inc. a 

230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. - 
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The Meaning of Test Results 


ECHNOLOGICAL advances are based 


generally 


on the difference between two separate experi- 
ments, one involving the new feature, while the 
other isa “control,” using the old feature. Technologists 


n the rubber industry have now become accustomed to 


the utility, and in many cases even the necessity, of 
employing statistical methods for determining — the 


“meaning” of such ditferences between their experi- 
mental results. Thus it is well known that the “errors” 
of the experiment must be found before a decision can 
be taken whether or not the observed difference could 
reasonably be attributed to the “errors.” 

In the last three years about a dozen papers on rubber 
testing have illustrated these advantages of evaluating 
the errors (1-12).° Some of these papers are of a 
descriptive nature and deal with the statistical principles 
involved; the illustrations are taken from rubber test- 
ing (3, 8-9). Others employ statistical procedures to 
illustrate the need of a modification of a test method or 
for an improved technique of interpretation (2, 4, 10- 
12). Yet others used statistically planned experiments 
in order to clarify specially obscure points (1, 5-7). All 
these authors have evaluated the uncontrolled “errors” 
in the experiment, either by a process of replication, or 
from the interaction terms in an analysis of variance, or 
from the residual term in a regression analysis and have 
used these “errors” to decide the statistical significance 
of the difference in which they are interested. (Even 
though a difference between test results is statistically 
significant, it may not be economically significant ; hence 
the economic “meaning” may well be another matter. ) 

It is the purpose of this paper to draw attention to vet 
other aspects of the “meaning” of a test result and to 
point out that some important factors are commonly 
ignored or overlooked; some of these factors involve 
the statistical “meaning”; while others are concerned 
with the physical “meaning” of the result and raise per- 
tent questions about the “use” to which the results are 
put. 


Unsuspected Factors Which Increase the Error 


Much of the past work on measuring the size of errors 
has heen done in only one laboratory and often with 
only the one operator who normally performs the test. 
Quite frequently the tests have been made on one set of 
test specimens all made at the same time, but it can e isily 
be shown, as has been effectively done by Buist and 


‘Resed arch Association of British Rubber Manufacturers, Croydon, England. 
Numbers in parentheses refer to Ribliogr aphy items at end of this article. 
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er paper was presented before the Rubber Technology 
Conference in London, England, in June, 1948. India 
Russer Worip has been granted permission by the Conference 
to publish a few of the Conference papers prior to their 
publication in the bound volume, “Proceedings of the Rubber 
Technology Conference.” Other papers will appear in suc- 
ceeding issues. Epiror. 





Davies (1), that the variation between repeat mixings 
is greater than the error of test, and thus the simple 
error of testing will not be adequate for examining the 
ditference between two different mixings prepared, for 
example, to test a new compounding ingredient. 

\When tests are made in connection with purchasing 
specifications, it is evident that more than one laboratory 
will become involved, but the few comparisons so far 
made all indicate that unexpectedly excessive variations 
occur between different laboratories, or even between 
different operators in the same laboratory, so much so 


that the whole question of significance levels must be 
reconsidered. 

For example, the standard deviation of a B.S. hard- 
ness measurement (B.S.903-1940), as carried out by 


one person, is about 1-2; hence such hardness readings 
on a piece of rubber are quite unlikely to vary over a 
range of more than five units, nor will the mean of four 
readings vary more than two units (13). These figures 
express something which is well known because it is an 
everyday experience that four hardness readings rarely 
vary by as much as three units. Unfortunately, when a 
study is made of different operators (14), it is found 
that they tend to get significantly ditferent results, even 
when the test has been carefully explained to them. All 
the reasons for this are not properly understood, although 
it is known that the pocket-type instruments are very 
sensitive to hand pressure. Similarly, an examination of 
different hardness instruments, all of which are sup- 
posed to give the same reading, shows that they, also, 
vary unexpectedly widely; some of the differences in 
behavior are not understood, although others have been 
traced to differences in construction. Thus, if we do not 
know which operator will carry out the test, or which 
instrument he will use, experimental differences must be 








mereased from two units to five units before a significant 
etfect can be claimed 
\ similar story can be related for the tension-testing 
of rubber. Working in 1939, the author found that, 
taking the average of 16 laboratories, any one operator 
in one laboratory could claim a significant difference 
between two modulus values, each from four dumbbells, 
if the difference was only 9°¢; whereas the variation 
hetween the 16 laboratories was such that, if the com- 
parisons were liable to be made at random between the 
laboratories. the minimum difference for which signifi- 
cance could be claimed (7) would have to be increased to 
10%, This fourfold increase represents the inefficiency 
of testing due to lack of standardization between the 
laboratories in this country. The same unsatisfactory 
state of affairs exists in the United States; Morris and 
Gerwels (6) found the following ranges of variation 
between 21 different laboratories: hardness, 28% 
ition at break, 15°¢ ; tension strength, 4807 ; modulus, 
75° ; and tear strength, 79°. Taylor, Fielding, and 
Mooney (15) studied sources of variability in Mooney 
plasticity measurements and found that, even after spe 
cial care was taken in standardizing the different labora- 
tory plastometers, the variation between the laboratories 
was about four units, compared with a figure of one unit 
for one operator using one machine. Meuser, Stiehler, 
ind Hackett (4) found that careful control checks with 
specially blended lots of polymer, together with instru 
mental modifications, decreased the variability of testing 
by a factor of two over a period of two years. Other 
unpublished work at the R.A.B.R.M. has shown that 
excessive variation between laboratories 1s found with 
resilience and abrasion tests, and it must evidently be 
expected with any test, however simple and “tool-proot”’ 
In the majority of cases, therefore, the 


: elon- 


it mas appeal 
information about interlaboratory variation is not avail 
ible, but it behooves all technologists to be very much on 
their guard against it and to realize that test results gen- 
erally have appreciably less “meaning” than they might 
assume from a knowledge of their own errors of test. 


The Discriminating Power of a Test 


Some persons who have become accustomed to meas- 
uring the variability of test results fall into a trap by 
ignoring an important feature. A test method can have 
a small amount of variability for two reasons: because 
it is an etfective method of test, having a small error, or 
because it 1s a grossly insensitive test and has such a 
small power of discriminating between materials that 
measurements tend always to be the same. Thus it is 
sometimes claimed that the Shore durometer is more 
“accurate” than the dead-load hardness instrument, when 
used with very soft rubbers, merely because it shows a 
smaller variation between the repeat readings on the 
lf the actual power of discriminating be- 
tween two soft rubbers is examined, especially when 
more than one observer 1s concerned, the so-called *‘ac- 
curacy” 1s seen merely to be the effect of very poor dis: 
crimination (13). Few writers on rubber testing have 
considered this important aspect, but Buist and Davies 
(1) correctly point out that the discriminating power of 
a test is given by the ratio of the variances for “between 
“within rubbers,” and they show, among 
many interesting facts, that permanent set tests have 
practically no power of discriminating between different 
types of carbon black, thus adding point to the view, 
now receiving recognition, that the present type of per- 
manent set tests 1s of little value (16). The discriminat- 
ing power of abrasion tests has been examined also (17), 
and Throdahl (11) considers the use of a “co-efficient 
of discrimination,” but employs the simple concept. of 


same rubber 


rubbers” and 
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Fig. 1. Relation between Percentage Elongation and Time of Stretch. 

ing for Standard Dumbbells (B.S.903-1940, Types A-C), When the 

Lower Grip Moves at 20 Inches per Minute, Showing That the Rate 
of Stretching of the Test Length Is not Constant 


dividing the difference between the rubbers by the stand 
ard error of the difference. 

An advanced statistical technique is available for ob- 
taining the maximum amount of discrimination from the 
test as it stands, or for combining different measure- 
ments in order to obtain the maximum discrimination 
between different materials. This technique is discrimi- 
nant function analysis and has been applied to flex-crack- 
ing tests (18). 


Some Physical Factors Which Are Ignored 


It is evident from the discussion under “Factors Which 
Increase the Error” that the standardizing procedures 
of different laboratories are inadequate, and this subject 
has been considered in the recent ASTM symposium on 
rubber testing (4, 9-10, 15) ; many factors are discussed, 
especially by Schade and Roth (10), whose paper should 
be consulted by all interested in physical testing. An 
important factor which seems continually to have been 
ignored is that of the rate of stretching of the test piece 
in tension stress-strain tests. It has long been realized 
that a rapid separation of the grips produces a high 
elongation at break, and the factors involved have been 
discussed by the present author (7) who points out the 
need of standardizing the amount of the dumbbell held 
in the grips. It is still not sufficiently realized how sert- 
ous this effect may be, or even that the rate of stretching 
of the test length decreases continually during the test, 
despite the constant rate of travel of the lower jaw. 
Figure | illustrates the effect well and is self-explanatory. 

Variation in the amount of the sample held in the 
grips can also give rise to errors of quite a different 
nature. At the R.A.B.R.M. it is the general practice to 
dust the dumbbells with French chalk before determining 
the tension strength. On one occasion some tests were 
done without dusting, and a much lower tension strength 
value was obtained (2,750 instead of 3,500 Ibs. ‘sq. 1n.). 
Repeat tests made it abundantly clear that the effect was 
a real one, which was eventually traced to the use 0! 
“Type C” (B.S. 903) dumbbells. When used with un- 
filled rubbers, these dumbbells often failed to break, 
owing to restricted travel of the tester, and the operators 
had, therefore, formed the habit of placing them in the 
roller grips so that the gage mark was over the metal bat. 
When stretching started, the gage mark moved clear 0! 
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the metal, and the break occurred within the narrow 
test length. When French chalk was used, this occurred 
snoothly, but in its absence alternate sticking and slip- 
ging took place which caused slight damage to the under- 
surface at the end of the test length, thus producing pre 
mature failure. If the dumbbells were inserted with a 
free test length, or if they were dusted and inserted as 
had been usual, the tension strength was increased, and 
no significant ditference was found between the two 
values. ; 

The problem of improved standardization of testing is 
also going to be complicated by three features: (a) fac- 
tors Which have been ignored; (b) factors which are at 
present very imperfectly understood, and (¢) uncertain 
ties in the use to which the test results will be put. Each 
f these features will be illustrated by an example. 

(a) In the early testing of the electric breakdown 
strength of rubbers it was evident that some rubbers 
with high dielectric strength could not be tested in air 
wing to “flash-over,” the air breaking down before the 
rubber. Oils may have higher electric strength, and it 
was found that breakdown would occur in the rubber 
when the tests were made under oil, but it has only 
recently been realized (20) that discharges occurring in 
the oil would produce an uneven stress distribution and 
be responsible for an unduly low breakdown value. If, 
m the other hand, the oil is rendered partially conductive, 
such discharges are less violent, and the apparent break 
down strength of the rubber may be raised as much as 
30% ; this was thus a question of “ignorance is bliss.” 
It would appear that the essential feature to be specified 
is that the breakdown should occur beneath the electrode, 
and it is recommended that this should be done. 

(b) It has been convineingly shown by Gurney and 
Gough (21) that the flow of rubber in the mold during 
the initial stages of vulcanization may be responsible for 
marked etfects of grain, and that the direction and extent 
Mf the grain depend critically upon some features of 
mold design which are not at present controlled. The 
introduction of a special mold design and special details 
of mold filling may be dithcult and take a long time, but 
itmay usefully be coupled with the suggestion of Schade 
and Roth (10) that samples should be vulcanized in 
cavities in the press platens. 

(c) The stress-strain curves for rubbers which contain 
reinforcing fillers are very sensitive to the previous his- 
tory of the sample, as has been clearly shown by Mullins 
(22), and it would appear that the “normal” stress-strain 
curve is unique and can never be repeated again on the 
test piece, no matter how long or under what conditions 
itis allowed to recover. On the other hand, after some 
five to ten repeated stretches to some elongation short of 
the breaking point, the stress-strain curve (below the 
prestretch elongation) becomes closely reproducible at 
will, The consequences of this condition are considerably 
complicated, but a brief discussion will be given here, 
under the following four items: 

_(a@) The unique curve obtained from the first stretch 
is due to the formation of “filler structure,” and hence 
modulus values from this curve can be used as a measure 

f the structure of which a filler is capable. 

(>) The difficulty in specifying a previous stretch in a 
stress-strain test is that the “conditioning” effect is pro- 
duced only for elongations less than the conditioning 
tretch, and a strictly logical approach would require the 
test piece to be broken before testing. On the other 
nand, if a purely arbitrary decision were made to stretch 
the dumbbell to (say) three-quarters of the breaking 
elongation before making the stress-strain test, a com- 
parison of the reduced modulus obtained in this test with 
that from test (a) would provide a measure of “‘filler- 
structure,” 
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(c) For design purposes the unique value given by 
(a) may be of little value, and this fact is recognized in 
a number of tests which are used by designers. For 
example, rebound resilience and compression stress- 
strain tests are frequently preceded by “conditioning” 
cycles; while special-service articles such as shock-ab 
sorber cord are often treated in this way. It is also 
interesting to note that a similar procedure is advocated 
even in a recent test for measuring thermal expansion. 
Thus, if the strain involved in service usage 1s known, 
it is suggested that for design purposes the samples be 
repeatedly stretched to this elongation before the modu- 
lus is determined. 

(d) It is important to realize that the tension strength 
and elongation at break of most compounds are not ap- 
preciably altered by previous stretching, although a claim 
has been made (23) that a change of 20% can be pro- 
duced; this is, however, quite small compared with the 
large changes in modulus which occur (22). It is often 
claimed that the tension strength is a measure of quality 
of the rubber, but the important work of Bust and 
Davies (1) has shown that tension strength is not highly 
correlated with any other property in natural rubber 
compounds although it is correlated with tear and abra- 
sion in neoprene compounds. 


Correlation with Service Tests 


Laboratory test results have their fullest justification 
if they show high correlation with the behavior of rubber 
in actual service. It is well known that this correlation 
is usually very poor, but part of the difficulty 1s due to 
the small reproducibility of service trials; for example, 
walking trials for footwear and test-car runs for tires 
are notoriously difficult to reproduce ; ditferent results 
are obtained if the wearer of the shoes, or the position 
of the tire on the vehicle, is changed. Some technologists 
appear to have despaired of ever obtaining good repro- 
ducibility, so much so that it seems necessary to point 
out that service trials are amenable to statistical handling, 
and two examples will be mentioned briefly. The 
R.A.B.R.M. has recently had the good fortune to be 
able to cooperate with a firm which tests its own tires on 
a test car. By replanning the test it was possible to 
improve the accuracy so that the change in abrasive index 
required for a significant difference was reduced from 
28 to 10% for a total wear of only 1,600 miles running. 
The other example relates to the prediction of service 
life of footwear, in which the R.A.B.R.M., after exten- 
sive work on “abrasive indices” of rubbers, recommended 
a laboratory test which could be expected to give reason- 
able correlation with service behavior. After the intro- 
duction during the war of a revised Board of Trade 
specification for civilian footwear and soles, based upon 
this work, not a single complaint was received by the 
Board regarding the durability of the soles and heels 
supplied to the public. 


Suggestions for Cooperative Experiments 


The desirable correlations with service behavior, dis- 
cussed under “Correlation with Service Tests.” will cer 
tainly not be attainable and will not even be very useful 
until the excessive inter-laboratory variation, described 
under “Unsuspected Factors Which Increase the Error,” 
has been greatly reduced. As the magnitude of this inter- 
laboratory variation is at present known for only a few 
test-methods, steps should be taken to determine it for 
all the important tests; special attention should be given 
to those used in purchasing specifications. This can be 
done in one of two ways: the best way would be to 
organize a large-scale cooperative program between all 

(Continued on page 344) 
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A Study of the Effect of a Petroleum. 
Type Plasticizer on Various Furnace 
Blacks in Natural Rubber: 


10 to 15 vears have seen a large increase in 
the volume of furnace blacks used by the rubber 
industry. These blacks, which in 1935 represented 

only 10 of the carbon black output, have now increased 

sabout 50° of the total production. This rapid growth 
in part to the increased demand for the 
furnace-tvpe blacks in the wartime GR-S program. Also, 
s and the low vields 

inherent in the channel black process have been contribut- 

It is interesting to note that, whereas the 

channel black process has a vield of only about 1.5 


He past 


has been due 


the increasing scareity of natural ga 








pounds of black per 1,000 cubic feet of gas, the various 
furnace black processes vield up to 16 pounds of black 
per 1000 cubic feet of gas. These factors have led the 
various carbon black manufacturers to intensify their 
efforts toward bringing the quality of the furnace blacks 
up to that of the channels. The large number of papers 
presented at recent meetings of the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry of the American Chemical Society and at 
various local rubber groups is further evidence of the 
current interest in the various furnace-tvpe blacks. 


New Reinforcing Furnace Blacks 


Kecent developments ino furnace black manufacture 
made possible the new reinforcing types, the so- 
called RE blacks. These are Kosmos 60-Dixie 60 ( United 
Carbon Co.), Philblack O (Phillips Petroleum), Sterling 
105 (Cabot), and Statex K (Columbian Carbon). The 
KF blacks have the finest particle size of all the furnace 
tvpes, being next to the channels in this respect. They 
impart a high degree of reinforcement and resistance to 
abrasion to both natural and synthetic rubber. Also, their 
low acceleration requirement is a distinct advantage to the 
rubber compounder.  Drogin and Bishop* have pre 
sented a detailed comparison of these and other blacks 
in both natural and the various synthetic rubbers. 

The RF blacks, however, do present some compound- 
ing and processing problems to the rubber manufacturer. 
Having a much higher pH than the channel blacks, the 
Kk blacks give a faster cure and have a greater scorching 
endency in both GR-S and natural rubber. The RF 
lacks impart quicker scorch than any of the other fur- 
nace-type blacks. 


have 


b 
Reduction of accelerator using mer- 
captobenzothiazole retards the cure and increases scorch 
time; this, however, is only slight in the case of the RF 
blacks in natural rubber. 
tion mav lead to 


I-xcessive accelerator reduc 
“accelerator starvation.’ Regardless 
of the type of accelerator used, the RF blacks are always 
ditferentiated in the same order, although the different 
accelerators will vary widely as to their curing rates and 
as to the physical properties which they impart to the 
compound 
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Experimental Details 


The tollowing work was undertaken to investigate the 
effect of a petroleum-type plasticizer on the processa- 
bility and physical properties of a natural rubber com- 
pound reinforced with the various RF blacks. It was 
felt that by the use of such a plasticizer the various 
processing difficulties characteristic of these blacks might 
be minimized while at the same time good physical prop- 
erties and curing characteristics are maintained. The 
plasticizer used is a mixture of high boiling, aromatic 
petroleum hydrocarbons. This plasticizer is characterized 
by the following properties : 


PROPERTIES OF PETROLEUM PLasticizeER Usep 





Specific gravity 1,02 
S.U.V. @ 210° F. 

Viscosity index* 36 
Flash a 31 
Pour, °F 7 
lodine number 13 


Dist. Imn, “I 
Initial $45 
10% 5 


ASTM Method 567-41 


Five basic compounds have been studied, comparing 
four different RF blacks, a total of 20 compounds in all. 
The blacks are those mentioned above: namely, Kosmos 
60, Philblack O, Sterling 105, and Statex K. The plas- 
ticizer content has been varied as follows (see Table 1)— 
0 parts (Compound No, 1), five parts (Compound No. 
2). 10 parts (Compounds No. 3 and 4+) and 40 parts 
(Compound No. 5). In Compound No. 5 the carbon 
black has been increased from 50 to 100 parts in order 
to maintain comparable hardness. Compound No. 4 1s 
the same as No. 3 except that the sulfur has been reduced 
from 3.0 parts to 2.375 parts in order to study the effect 
of sulfur reduction. 


TABLE 1. PeTROLEUM PLasticizEp, RF BLack Test Compounps 








nd N« 1 2 H 4 5 

Ss d sheets 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Zinc oxide 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Stearic acid 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 
B-L-E Pwd. 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
sulfur 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.375 3.0 
Altax es 1.0 1.0 1.6 1.0 1.0 
Indonex 6381.5 0.0 5.0 16.0 10.0 40.0 
Carbon black* 50.0 50.0 50.0 50.0 100.0 

162.0 167.0 2720 171.375 252.0 
Specific Gravity 1.14 1.13 1.13 1.13 1.06 


*Various RF Blacks as indicated on the graphs and charts. 


For this study, rubber from one batch of smoked 
sheets was masticated in a Banbury ; then each compound 
was mill mixed. Each compound was given three cures 
at 240° F., eight cures at 287° F., and eight cures at 
316° F. In the case of Compound No. 4, contaiming 
reduced sulfur, two extra cures were run at 240° F, 
and the 90-minute cure at 287° F. was replaced with 2 
five-minute cure. 

A visual examination disclosed that after standing the 
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Fig. 1. Tensile Strength vs. Cure at Three Temperatures for Five Natural Rubber Compounds and Comparing Four Different RF Blacks 
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incured col pounds showed a varying degree of sulfur 


loom. This ranged from a heavy bloom on the com- 
wounds containing no plasticizer to very slight bloom on 
10 parts or more. The compounds con- 

plasticizer showed a minimum amount 
F bloom even after prolonged standing. This same effect 
vas noted on the cured samples, in which case it was 
most pronounced on the shorter cures at 240° F. The 
legree of bloom was dependent mostly on plasticizer con 
tent and on time and temperature of cure and seemed to 


+ 


nera independent of the black used. The use of 
this type of plasticizer, therefore, has the advantage of 
‘ontrolling sulfur bloom, thereby aiding in adhesion and 


in the plying and molding of uncured compounds. 
Test Results 


When tensile strength is plotted against time of cure 
for each of the curing temperatures (see Figure 1), ‘t 
will be seen that in general the curves either coincide or 
run practically parallel. The ditference in tensile strength 
is due to plasticizer loading, but even this is very slight 
Compound No, 5, containing 
increased black and plasticizer, is somewhat lower in ten- 
sile as is to be expected, but it still maintains the same 
curing characteristics. The greatest difference to be 
found between the various blacks, except for some dif- 
ferences in degree of reinforcement, 1s in the configura- 
tion of the curing curves at 240° F. Differences at 287 
and 316° F. are very slight. Agreement is so close be- 
tween the various compounds using a given black that 
only one curve has been drawn in most cases for the 
sake of clarity. It can be seen from these data that the 
use of the plasticizer has had little or no effect on the 
rate of cure for any of the blacks tested, or at any of the 
curing temperatures. It will also be noted that reduced 
sulfur (Compound No. +) has only a slight retarding 
effect on the cure, and this condition holds true for all 
four of the blacks. In the case of this compound two 
extra cures were made at 240° F., but the same general 
trend is evident. 

Figure 2 shows the tensile strength, elongation, hard- 
ness, and tear on all compounds for all four blacks. Data 
ire presented for the optimum cure at each of the three 
curing temperatures, Both original data and results after 
aging 70 hours @ 158° F. are shown. ‘Tensile strength 
Was run according to ASTM; elongation is reported at 
break ; steasec was determined with a hand operated 
Shore durometer, Type A; and tear was run according 
to ASTM.® 

\n examination of these bar charts shows that certain 
variations exist between the various blacks which are 
nore or less consistent throughout the range of com- 
pounds. Philblack O generally gives the highest tensile 

ith, followed closely by Sterling 105 and Statex Kk. 
Sterling 105 gives the highest elongation, with Statex Kk 
second. There is but slight difference in hardness between 
the four blacks fer comparable compounds. The varia- 
‘tween the results on tear, but Phil- 
black © is generally higher. 

\fter aging, Sterling 105 shows a decrease in tensile 
eth for Compounds Nos. 1, 2, and 3 and a small 
for Compounds Nos, 4+ and 5. Philblack O 
changes very slightly except for compound No. 5, where 
i decided increase. Using Statex Kk, the tensile 
streneth, after aging, decreases in most instances; it 
shows no change in the case of Compound No. 3 with 

240° KF. cure and only a slight increase in the case of 
Compound No, 5 at both the 287 and 316° F. cures. In 


ind not ~_ iVs consistent. 


tion is considerable be 


shows 


ASTM Designation: D 412-41 
ASTM Designation: D 624-44, 
\STM Designation: D 395-47T Method B. 
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ASTM METHOD B 
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Fig. 3. Compression Set of Five Natural Rubber Compounds with 
Four Different RF Blacks; ASTM Method 395-47T, Procedure B, Used 


general Kosmos 60 shows an increase in tensile strength 
on aging. FE ‘longation decreases for all of the blacks on 
aging and hardness increases, .\gain there is a consid- 
erable variation in the tear resistance. It will be noted 
that the use of the plasticizer has in many cases im- 
proved the aging properties of the compounds. 

In general, tensile strength, hardness, and tear resist- 
ance decrease slightly with increased plasticizer ; elonga- 
tion increases. Compound No. 5, having a high plasti- 
cizer and filler loading, is lower in tensile strength, elon- 
gation, and tear resistance than the other higher quality 
compounds, which condition is to be expected. After 
oven aging, this compound shows a general increase in 
tensile and tear for all of the blacks. 

Reduction of sulfur from 3.0 parts to 2.375 parts has 
very little effect on the physical properties at optimum 
cure, as can be seen by comparing Compounds Nos. 3 
and 4+ for each of the blacks. Also it does not have any 
appreciable etfect upon the aging characteristics. 

Figure 3 shows the compression set of all of the com- 
pounds using the four blacks. Compression set was run 
according to ASTM, Method B,'" using 30° deflection, 
22 hours @ 158° F. Test specimens were cured 40 
minutes at 287° F. and 30 minutes at 316° F. cures. All 
of the blacks give quite comparable results, and in each 
case the 316° F. cure shows slightly lower compression 
set. As is to be expected, Compound No. 5 has the 
highest compression set tor all blacks and at both cures. 
All other compounds are in very close agreement, and tt 
will be noted that reduced sulfur (see Compound No. 4) 
has little, if any, effect on the compression set. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In general, it can be said that the use of a petroleum- 
type plasticizer, consisting of high boiling, aromatic hy- 
drocarbons, as a processing aid for natural rubber com- 
pounds, reinforced with RF blacks, produces no adverse 
effects on the general physic il properties of the com- 
pounds. Its effect on aging is generally beneficial and it 
does not appreciably alter the curing characteristics of 
the compounds. The use of such a plasticizer improves 
the processability of the various reinforcing furnace 
blacks, but does not alter their comparative compounding 
propertie S. 
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Drying of Latex Rubber Deposits 


HE drying of latex deposits is of utmost importance 

in the manufacture of rubber articles made from 

either synthetic or natural rubber latex. There are 
two distinet general types of latex deposits : one in which 
the article is made by so-called straight dipping, and the 
other in which the article is made by a coagulant-dip 
method, With each type of deposit the proper drving 
techniques are essential, and general drying principles 
apply to each, 

Straight dipping may be described as the dipping of a 
bare form into a liquid latex compound, without the use 
of a coagulant either before or after the dip into the latex. 
Rubber latex is a colloidal dispersion; the rubber, in the 
form of tiny particles, is dispersed in a water medium. 
Concentrations are varied, depending upon the use to 
which the latex compound is put. \When a bare form is 
immersed into a latex dispersion, the amount of latex 
which adheres to the form after withdrawal is dependent 
upon the concentration and viscosity of the dispersion, 
the speed of withdrawal of the form, the flow of the latex 
upon the surface of the form, and the turning or other 
manipulations which prevent the liquid from dripping off 
the form before gelation or drving. 

Regardless of the concentration or other factors which 
control the amount of liquid retained on the form, a drving 
procedure is necessary in making the completed article. 
The amount of water to be removed is the same amount 
expressed in percentage as that which occurs in the latex 
mix itself. In general, a finished thickness of between 
0.001-inch and 0.003-inch can be obtained for each dip 
made. Greater thicknesses can be obtained by repeated 
dippings. In any event, some drying is necessary after 
each dip, and finally, a complete removal of water is neces- 
sary before the article can be completed. 

When an article is made in a single dipping, the com- 
plete drying is done in one operation; while with more 
than one dipping, complete removal of water need not be 
effected until after the last dipping is completed. 

In single dipping, the latex film passes through two: 
stages of wetness during the drying procedure. The first 
stage can be called “coagulation,” and the second stage 
can be called “drying.” The first stage consists of evap- 
orating enough of the water so that coagulation of the 
deposit occurs. Since latex is a colloidal dispersion, each 
particle has on its surface an electrical charge. In ordinary 
latex this charge is negative, although positively charged 
latices can be produced. In either case, because of the 
same charge on each particle, the particles remain dis- 
persed because like charges repel each other. The particles 
exhibit Brownian motion which can be seen under a mi- 
croscope. For that reason, when straight dipping methods 
are used, enough drying or water removal must first be 
done so that the deposit becomes coagulated, in spite of 
the like charges on each particle. 

The First Stage of Drying 

For this first stage of drying, called coagulation, the 
condition of the air must be right. The most important 
condition is the dew point of the air, but temperature and 
velocity also must be considered. As in any drying pro- 
cedure, the water to be removed must be vaporized. For 
each pound of water to be evaporated, approximately 
1000 BTU of energy is required. Heated air is usually 
used to supply the necessary BTU’s. The rapidity of the 
‘Presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S., Los An- 
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evaporation will depend upon the difference in tempera- 
ture between that of the latex compound retained on the 
form and that of the air used. In general, the higher the 
temperature of the latex bath, the faster will be the evap- 
oration of the water from the deposited film. In most 
instances the latex compound is maintained at room tem- 
perature, but may be held at a lower temperature. Jack- 
ets around the latex tank are often used in which cooling 
water is circulated in order to keep the latex mix at a 
lower temperature. 

The reason for this cooling is to maintain uniform 
viscosity, concentration, and to prevent, in some cases, 
any premature curing or vulcanization of the individual 
rubber particles, which usually causes a less perfect rub- 
ber film. In many instances, however, prevulcanization 
of the liquid latex is advocated where it is advisable to 
decrease the processing time of manufacture and where 
a film does not require the most perfect physical charac- 
teristics of the rubber. 

It is possible to form a wet film of latex and to put this 
film, before coagulation, into a stream of hot air and 
actually make it wetter and more fluid before drying 
actually begins; this action occurs when the dew point of 
the air is higher than the temperature of the latex film. 
When evaporation of water from a wet, flowable liquid 
takes place, the liquid is cooled by the removal of some of 
the energy in the liquid to furnish the heat of vaporiza- 
tion. Therefore, if the surface of the liquid is cooled to a 
temperature below that represented by the dew point of 
the air surrounding the film, water will condense from 
the air on to the surface of the wet latex film and thus 
make the film wetter. The phenomenon is readily illus- 
trated by the “sweating” or condensation of water on the 
surface of a cold glass of water. When this condensation 
occurs, actual evaporation of water from the film does 
not take place until the temperature of the film is raised 
to a point above that of the dew point temperature. Two 
methods can be used to counteract this tendency: one is 
to maintain the temperature of the latex above the dew 
point temperature of the air or, second, to reduce the dew 
point temperature of the air. The first method can be 
used if the latex bath can be maintained at a higher tem- 
perature without any undesirable change occurring in the 
latex. The second method can be accomplished by reduc- 
ing the absolute humidity (or total amount of moisture) 
of the air. The dew point of the air is dependent entirely 
upon the total amount of moisture present in the air (ab- 
solute humidity) and not the relative humidity of the air. 

These conditions can be determined from a psychrome- 
tric chart. The, following example will illustrate: if air is 
used at a dry bulb temperature of 85° F. and 50% relative 
humidity, the wet bulb temperature will be approximately 
70.7° F.; the dew point will be 64.2° F.: and the air will 
contain 90 grains of moisture per pound of dry air. If 
that same air is heated to 150° F.; and no moisture is 
added to the air, the relative humidity will be decreased to 
8% ; the wet bulb temperature will be increased to 87° F.- 
but the dew point will remain at 64.2° F., and the air will 
continue to contain 90 grains of moisture per pound of 
dry air. It is, therefore, evident that if the air is heated, 
and consequently the relative humidity is reduced, there 
still can be no evaporation of moisture from the film until 
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the temperature of the film is raised to some temperature 
above 65° F. In fact, at either dry bulb temperature, 
moisture will condense on the surface and make the flow- 
able film wetter before any drying can take place. If the 
first method, namely, controlling the temperature of the 
mix, Is used, the temperature of the latex should be main- 
tained at 70° F 

if, however, the latex cannot be maintained at such 
temperature the only alternative is to reduce the absolute 
humidity of the air by a dehumidifying process. That can 
be accomplished by using one of two methods. It can be 
done by refrigeration, by which the water content of the 
air is reduced by condensation from it. The objection to 
this method is that usually after the air is cooled to remove 
the moisture it must again be heated to reduce the relative 
hunudity, in order to obtain the fastest removal of water 
from the wet latex film. The second practical method of 
removal of moisture from the air is by use of a silica gel 
or similar material which will absorb the moisture from 
the air. The advantage of this method is that when the 
moisture is absorbed, the energy released (that is, the 
equivalent of the heat of vaporization, which is approxi- 
mately L000 BTU per pound of moisture absorbed) is 


or abi ve. 


converted to sensible heat and raises the temperature of 
the dried air passing through the dehumidifier. The tem- 
f the air passing through the dehumidifier will 
depending upon the amount of 


perature « 
be raised 25 to 50° F 


moisture removed from the air. 


The Second Stage of Drying 


\fter the latex film has been coagulated by the 
removal of enough water, the wet film is changed to 
a solid film (which cannot be reversed again to a 
liquid), but it will still contain a quantity of water 


which must be removed after the film has become solid. 
It makes little ditference what the absolute humidity of 
the air is because it will do no damage to the deposit. At 
this stage the temperature of the deposit has usually been 
raised above the dew point; but, if condensation does 
occur, it will only increase the time necessary for com 
plete drving. After coagulation the complete removal of 
water from the solid tilm is dependent upon the relative 
humidity and the velocity of the drving air. 

t this point in this paper we will consider the drying 
of a coagulated film, as such, since the problems of com- 
plete drying are the same whether the deposit was made 
by straight dipping or by a coagulant-dip process. 

When an article is made by the coagulant-dip method, 
the coagulant sets up the deposit. If the coagulant is 
applied to the form before any dipping is made in the 
latex, the thickness of the deposit is dependent upon the 
time the coagulant-treated form is allowed to remain in 
the latex bath. Shortly after the desired thickness has 
been obtained and the forms are withdrawn from the 
latex, the entire surface of the deposit is set up to a solid. 
This solid deposit 1s part water and part rubber, usually 
about the same concentration of each as that in the latex 


In same instances, with certain accelerators present, 
the best cure cannot be obtained until all the water is 
evaporated. In most instances a superior rubber product 
is obtained when the article is completely dried before 
curing or vulcanizing. A prevulcanized compound can 
be used to speed up processing time, but if such a material 
is used, a rubber product with less desirable physical 
characteristics usually results. 

It is possible to do both drving and curing in one oven, 
provided the proper temperatures and time and air circu- 
lation are provided. In the case of near-spherical prod- 
ucts, such as balloons, a maximum air temperature of 
175 to 180° F. should be used for drying, and a tempera- 
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ture of 220° F. to 250° F. for curing. For flat articles, 


such as a flat bathing cap, the drying temperature must be 
considerably lower to prevent blistering between the form 
and the deposit. In all instances when blowing or blister- 
ing occurs during drving, the temperature is too high. 

As mentioned previously, when a coagulant-deposited 
latex film is obtained, the deposit on the form usually has 
the same concentration of solids as that in the liquid latex 
mix. As the coagulant diffuses into the latex, a solid film 
is formed around the form or mold. If mixes of approxi- 
mately 50° solids are used, the coagulated deposit will 
also be approximately 50°; that is one half of the de- 
posit will be water, and one half will be rubber constit- 
uents. 

Figure 1 illustrates the character of a freshly deposited 
latex film. This illustration is typical of the cross-section 
of such a film. The form is illustrated by the shaded por- 
tion on the left; while the deposit is illustrated by the 
circles at the right. The deposit consists of a number of 
solid rubber particles, illustrated by the small circles, 
while the space between the circles represents the water 
medium which surrounds the rubber particles. The water 
medium is a continuous phase. 

It is obvious from this illustration that during the dry- 
ing operation all the water must be removed from the out- 
side or exposed surface. Two fundamental principles, 
therefore, are involved in the drying of the coagulated 
film: first, the migration of the water to the outside sur- 
face, and, second, the removal of the water from the out- 
side surface as fast as it migrates to this surface. The 
migration of the water to the outside surface is dependent 
upon the temperature of the deposit, and the removal of 
the water from the surface is dependent upon the air con- 
ditions, such as velocity and relative humidity. 

During the leaching operation, usually used for any 
coagulant-treated deposit, after the deposit is formed 
and before drying, some of the water is eliminated from 
the deposit because the shrinkage of the deposit during 
the leaching process mechanically squeezes some of the 
water from the deposit. This action brings the coagulated 
particles closer together. 
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Figure 2 illustrates a partially dried deposit. The out- 
side laver is almost dried and has shrunk because, as the 
water 1s removed from around the particles, they move 
closer together, thus greatly restricting the openings for 
further diffusion or migration of the water from the in- 
ner portions of the deposit. The rate of migration de- 
pends upon the temperature and the pressure of vaporized 
water which enables the water to pass through the dried 
lavers of rubber. When proper drying conditions are 
present and the thickness of the deposit is not too great, 
a majority of the water is removed during the first 15 
minutes in the drier. It takes considerably longer to re- 
move totally all the water. 

Figure 3 illustrates a deposit which is partially dried, as 
in Figure 2, but which has been subjected to too much 
heat that has caused a blister to be formed between the 
form surface and the deposit. 

Since the water must migrate to the outside surface to 
be removed, and since this migration is dependent upon 
the temperature and the degree of shrinkage in the dried 
section, the temperature must be carefully controlled in 
the drier. The pressure generated by the vaporization of 
the water will force it to either surface of the deposit, 
whichever offers the least resistance. Therefore, if the 
vapor pressure generated is less than the resistance 
through the dried surface, the water vapor will be forced 
through the undried section on the form side. .\s this 
vapor pressure increases, more water vapor will collect 
under the deposit, and larger blisters will be formed. 

One other force is involved in drying spherical articles, 
such as balloons, which counteracts the pressure of the 
vapor. This force is the pressure exerted by the shrink- 
age of the deposit during drying. This is illustrated in 
Figure 4. The arrows show the direction of the shrink- 
age forces exerted during drying on a round surface. 
This shrinkage force is toward the center of the form and 
therefore has a tendency to counteract the vapor pressure 
generated by moisture between the deposit and the form. 
The practical method of control of these forces is by 
keeping the temperature low enough so that the rate of 
vaporization of the water is no greater than that which 
will permit the vapor to migrate to the outside surface. 
In practice, it has been found that for articles such as bal- 
loons, which have a circular cross-section, a temperature 
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of 175° to 180° F. is usually satisfactory ; while for flat 
articles 140 to 150° F. is usually the maximum which can 
be used to eliminate blisters between the deposit and the 
torm. 

The material from which the form is made is also im 
portant. The faster the form absorbs heat, the higher the 
temperature permitted in the drying oven and the faster 
will be the drying. Materials such as aluminum, stainless 
steel, and porcelain are suitable for forms; while materials 
like rubber, plastics, and similar materials will increase 
the drying time necessary. 

Figure 5 illustrates a perfectly dried film of latex rub 
ber. There are no evidences of any appreciable amount of 
water left in the deposit, and the deposit is tight against 
the form. 


Air Velocity and Other Considerations 


As previously indicated, the function of air circulation 
in the drying oven is to remove the water vapor from the 
outside surface of the deposit as fast as it migrates to that 
surface. The amount of water which the air is capable of 
holding depends upon the moisture content of the air and 
the temperature of that air. Taking the conditions of air 
previously mentioned : namely, air at a dry bulb tempera- 
ture of 85° F., and a 50% relative humidity, containing 
90 grains of water per pound of dry air, the maximum 
amount of water which the air is capable of holding at 
100% relative humidity would be 184 grains of moisture. 
When that air is heated to 150° F., the relative humidity 
will be reduced to 8%, but the total amount of moisture 
which it is capable of holding would be considerably 
greater than 800 grains of moisture. In fact, at 800 grains 
of moisture per pound of dry air, the air would have a 
relative humidity of 60%. It is readily seen, therefore, 
that the rate of evaporation will be much greater with the 
increased temperature. The deposits could be dried at 
85° F., but could be done much faster at 150° F. Heat- 
ing the air will decrease the relative humidity, but will not 
change the dew point temperature unless actual moisture 
is either added to the air or taken away from it. 

It is essential that the air have a definite and controlled 
circulation to obtain the maximum evaporation of the 
moisture. When there is very little or no circulation of 
the air, the air immediately surrounding the deposit soon 
becomes saturated with moisture, and until this saturated 
air is replaced with low-humidity air, no additional dry- 
ing can take place. Therefore, in an oven in which no air 
circulates, the deposit will never dry satisfactorily, re- 
gardless of the temperature of the air, if the air around 
the deposits becomes saturated with moisture. 

I-xperiments have shown that a linear velocity of 200 
feet per minute is ample and that no advantage is obtained 
with a greater velocity. This velocity is that of the air 
passing the surface of the forms and not that from the 
duct work or the fan. Two hundred feet per minute is 
equivalent to a speed of 2.27 miles per hour, which in 
itself is a very low velocity. Table 1 shows some very 
simple ways or rule-of-thumb methods of judging the 
velocity of the air. 

TasLe 1. Qvuaritative Estimation oF .\IR VELOCITY 


Nearest — : , 
PPM M.-P.M. Effect of Air Movement 


-100 0-1 Dead calm. 

250 3 Lowest appreciable breeze—-may be detected with 
moistened finger. Flags not stirred by breeze 

450 5 Slightest breeze felt readily. Slants smoke columns 
Ripples some leaves: nods tips of grass. Flags droop, 
barely stirred by breeze 

900 10 Strong breeze or light wind. Bends weeds and twigs; 
stirs light. dead ‘eaves. Flags about 20 degrees from 
mast move perceptibly. 

1300 15 Wind—moves dead leaves along ground; bends bushes; 
sways light leaves. Flags about 45 degrees from mast. 

1750 20 Sends dry leaves into air: sways heavier limbs; stirs 
up dust. Flags about 00 degrees from mast 

2200 25 Bends heavy brush and limbs; sends dust and light 


debris into air. Flags fly straight out from mast 
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movement less than 100 feet 
\t 250 feet per minute, the air is moving at 
the lowest appreciable breeze. It may be detected with a 
Flags will not be stirred by the breeze. 
his range of circulation of the air is the one necessary 
in an oven for proper movement of the air past the de- 
The other velocities shown and methods of deter- 
mining are of academic interest in the drving of latex 
deposits, being used mainly in target shooting or hunting 
where it 1s necessary to judge the velocity of air for ad- 
justment of windage on the sights of a gun. 

Design of ovens should be such that the air is forced 

through the oven and between the individual forms in the 
oven. The air will travel along the path of least resist- 
ance; and if large, open areas extend through the oven, 
most of the air will travel through these areas, and very 
little will pass directly between the forms themselves. In 
the general design of the oven, fan capacity for between 
five and ten changes of air per minute should be provided, 
and the duct work should be so designed that the air is 
forced between the forms. In general, cross-circulation 
is best, although vertical circulation is satisfactory, pro- 
vided that the forms are mounted in such a way that there 
is no barrier to the air. Longitudinal circulation should 
rarely be used. The design should provide numerous air 
“sarin so that proper circulation and recirculation can 
be obtained. It is also important properly to distribute 
the air in the oven so that a uniform temperature is ob- 
tained. Temperature controls are important to maintain 
constant conditions. 

a any source of heat can be used. Steam is 
usually he cheapest and the most easily controlled. If 

eam Is Siaed. the temperature of the steam in the heating 
mils should be at least 50° F. higher than that desired 
in the oven. Gas or oil-fired units are very satisfactory. 
Such units should not exchange the gases of combustion 
directly into the oven but should pass them through a heat 
exchange so that clean air can be heated and circulated. 
\ fire hazard may be created by putting the combustion 
gases directly into the oven. Infrared heat has not been 
proved very satisfactory because of the difficulty in con- 
trolling the heat to the comparatively low temperatures 
used and also the difficulty of obtaining uniform temper- 
atures. Other types of electrical heating units can be used 
but the cost of operation is EXCESSIVE. 


\ dead calm will be any 
per munute 


moistened finger. 


posits 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, it may be stated that the general prin- 
drying of latex rubber desposits are much the 
same for drying any other article, but there are conditions 
present that make drying more difficult. The porosity of 
the deposits decreases as drying proceeds; consequently 
the diffusion of the water through the deposits is pro- 
gressively slower. Blisters can be formed between the 
deposits and the forms, but the formation of blisters can 
be controlled. During drying, flowable films such as those 
created by straight dipping, can become wetter after be- 
ing put oe% a drying oven, \ll of these difficulties can be 
overcome by the proper design of ovens and the proper 
applications of fundamental drying principles. 
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“Something about the Senses.” Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis 4, Mo. 32 pages. The first part of this illustrated book- 
let presents a narrative story on the five senses, particularly those 
of taste and smell. The second part gives properties, applic ations, 
and general information on the company’s coumarin, Ethavan, 
methyl salicylate, and vanillin and also contains tables showing 
the solubilities of these materials in water and other mixtures. 
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Meaning of Test Results 


(Continued from page 337) 


the test laboratories, as was done for tension-testing : 
while the alternative method would be to make available 
a central “pool” of test samples, with known properties, 
from which laboratories could obtain material for check- 
ing their test methods. The former method has the great 
advantage that all the material is tested at the same time, 
thus avoiding “aging” troubles, although these should 
not be serious (24+); also the whole program is coordi- 
nated centrally, thus enabling the results to be analyzed 
and conclusions to be drawn for the benefit of the in- 
dustry as a whole. Some firms, however, may feel re- 
luctant to disclose a possible deficiency in their testing, 
despite assurances that the origin of the results would be 
strictly confidential and that the organizers are concerned 
with impartiality and anonymity (6-7); the central 
“pool” would then enable such firms to check their test 
procedure even though the industry would lose the bene- 
fit of learning from their experience. The investigation 
should be followed by an “inquest,” after which further 
advice on standardization procedure could be issued, and 
this would be greatly facilitated by a central coordina- 
tion of the program ; the author believes that this method 
is the better one, and he hopes that the industry will 
adopt the suggestion. 
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Microscopical Method for Determining 
the Profile of the Edge of Rubber Test 
pecimens Cut with a Die 


His purpose of this report is to describe a method 
for determining the shape and the condition of the 
cut edge of a died-out rubber test specimen. It 
has long been recognized that in dieing out such speci- 
mens the cut edge is seldom, if ever, plane and perpen- 
jicular to the face of the test sheet. Studies have re- 
cently been made on the effect of this fault on the aver- 
ge Width® of the specimen, and in 1932 measurements 
were made which showed the ditference in width between 
the top and the bottom of the constricted portions of 
died-out tensile test specimens. Neither of these meth- 
ods, however, determined the actual profile of the cut 
edge. For some tests such as tear resistance it appears 
that the profile of the edge may be more important than 
the average width of the specimen. The method reported 
here was developed with this thought in mind. 
Crescent-shaped tear-test specimens cut from different 
types of stock were procured from four different labora- 
tories for the investigation, and attention was paid only 
to that portion of the specimen in which the nick® is 
placed. After several methods were investigated it was 
found that suitable results could be obtained through a 
modification of the frozen section technique commonly 
used in biological applications. 


Preparation of the Sections 


The location ot the section to be examined was indi- 
cated by wax crayon lines drawn on the face of the speci- 
men. The selection of the sections to be examined was 
determined by the crayon which remained after cutting. 

A '4-inch length was cut from the center of each tear 
test specimen; the two cuts severed the piece being made 
at right angles to the long axis of the specimen. One or 
two drops of a concentrated solution of gum arabic were 
placed on the block of a freezing microtome and cooled 
to just above the freezing point. The cut length of the 
specimen was then placed into the viscous fluid with one 
of the severed ends against the block and frozen in place. 
Subsequently a mass of frozen gum arabic solution was 
built up around the piece of rubber until it was thorough- 
ly embedded in a solid matrix of frozen solution. Ex- 
treme care was taken to insure the cutting of sections 
normal to the longitudinal axis of the specimen. Sec- 
tions, 100 microns thick, were then sliced from the em- 
bedded specimen until the sections desired for analysis 
were obtained. Most of the rubber stocks were easily 
trozen by means of the jet of carbon dioxide on the 
underside of the microtome block, but for a few of the 
softer rubbers it was necessary to pour some of the 
acetone-carbon dioxide freezing mixture used by Smith 


1 National Bureau of Standards, Washington 25, D. C. 

*Work done while with NBS; now rubber technologist U. S. Natural Rub- 
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*Que method for determining average width is given in Section D-6-b, 

Specifications for Government Synthetic Rubbers, issued by Reconstruc- 

° tion Finance Corp.. Office of Rubber Reserve, Washington, D. C. 

‘R. E. Lofton, Ind. Eng. Chem. (Anal. Ed.), 4, 439 (1932). 

°ASTM Specification D624-44: Tear Resistance of Vulcanized Rubber 
_ Compounds. 
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Fig. 1. Sections of Tear-Test Specimens Mounted on Microscope 
Slide for Examination 














and Savlor® over the embedded rubber before it became 
hard enough to section. 

The sections were washed in several changes of dis 
tilled water and allowed to dry in place on a standard 
microscope slide. A picture of the slide is shown in 
Figure 1. Adherence of all the sections to the glass was 
entirely satisfactory and did not require the use of a 
fixative. 

Observations on the Sections of Tear-Test Specimens 

The sections were carefully checked for evidence of 
deformation due to cutting forces, and the section profile, 
when compared with that of the uncut specimen, ap- 
peared to be identical with it. In addition, adjacent 
sections were cut from the same specimen while the cut- 
ting force was applied against different aspects of the 
frozen block for each section. If any deformation had 
been taking place due to the cutting forces, it is obvious 
that identical sections would not have been produced by 
this procedure. Critical examination of these adjacent 
sections, however, failed to reveal any visible differences. 

Photomicrographs of the sections were then made, 
using a Leitz Ultropak objective. A calibrated stage 
micrometer was photographed at the same magnification. 
Finally, the photomicrographs of sections and micromet- 
er were printed by projection; the total magnification of 
the prints is about 45x. 

The profiles of the die-cut edges of the sections varied 
widely from straight lines perpendicular to the surfaces 
of the rubber sheet from which they were cut. This 
variation both in shape and magnitude is illustrated in 
Figures 2, 3, 4, and 5. The profile shown in Figure 2 
is for a section cut with the grain of a natural rubber 
tread specimen. Figure 3 is for a GR-I mechancial goods 
compound cut across the grain; while Figure 4+ is for a 
GR-S tread stock, and Figure 5 is for a neoprene me- 
chanical goods compound. There is no intention, of 
course, of attributing profile type to a characteristic of 
a given rubber stock since many other variables are in- 
volved. 

For each of the sections analyzed the departure from 
perpendicularity, as represented by the distance from the 
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Fig. 2. Profile at Cut Edge of a Tear-Test Specimen Died-out of a 
Natural Rubber Tread Stock 





Fig. 3. Profile at Cut Edge of a Tear-Test Specimen Died-out of ¢ 
GR-I Mechanical Goods-Type Stock 





Fig. 4. Profile at Cut Edge of a Tear-Test Specimen Died-out of a 
GR-S Tread Stock with a Dull Die 


line D to the line E in the figures, was determined. These 
values varied from 0,0012-inch for a GR-S tread stock 
submitted by laboratory A to 0.0161-inch for a GR-S 
tread stock submitted by laboratory B. The values ob- 
tained for the sections shown in Figures 2, 3, 4, and 5 
are 0.0154- ,0.0087-, 0.0122-, and 0.0051-inch, respec- 
tively. 


PaBLe 1. MEASURED DEPARTURES OF THE CUT EDGE From A FLAT SURFACE 
PERPENDICULAR TO THE FACE OF THE TEST SHEET 





A verage* Direction of Cut 
Departure with Reference 
nch to Grain 

0.0034 
0.0073 
0.0020 
0.0100 With 
0.0125 Across 
0.0123 With 
0.0109 Across 
0.0148 With 
0.0150 Across 


0.0113 With 
0.0147 ) 

0.0078 ith 
0.0100 Across 






0.0028 
0.0050 
0.0063 
0.0032 


0.0116 Die 1 
0.0057 Die 2 





\ summary of all the results obtained is given in 
Table 1. However, since it is not the intention here to 
make quantitative evaluations, these data are given merely 
as an indication of the variations which may exist and 
should not be taken as characteristic of the particular 
type of stock. While the type of stock will undoubtedly 
atfect the profile of the cut edge, in the opinion of the 
authors the condition of the die and the care used in 
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Fig. 5. Profile at Cut Edge of a Tear-Test Specimen Died-out of a 
Neoprene Mechanical Goods-Type Stock 


dieing out the specimens are undoubtedly of far greater 
importance. This point is borne out by the profile shown 
in Figure + in which the specimen is known to have been 
cut with a dull die. Also, it is known that a sharp die and 
care in dieing out the specimen will result in a profile 
similar to Figure 5. 





Carbon Black Statistics, Third Quarter, 1948 







Following are statistics for the production, shipments, producers’ stoc! 
ind exports of carbon black for the third quarter of 1948. Production, 
ments, and inventory figures are compiled trom reports made available to 
United States Bureau of Mines by the National Gas Products Associa 
and by direct reports from producing companies whose operations are not 
covered by the Association. Export figures are reported by the U. S. De 
partment of Commerce, but are not fully comparable in a given month be- 
cause of the lapse of time between loading at producing plants and clear 
ance for export. 


(Thousands of Pounds 











July August Sept Total 
Production: 
Contact tVRES 5. .o6 ceca 55,973 55,402 55,189 502,427 
Furnace types. ‘ 48,211 48,194 49,347 467,529 
TOTALS.. eid we 104,184 103,596 104,536 969,952 
Shipments: 
é 53,247 57,105 54,093 495,896 
47,561 49,738 46,756 440,456 
ToTaLs 100.808 106,843 100,829 936,382 
Producers’ Stocks, End of Month: 
Contact types. hs ; 14,094 12,391 13,487 13,45 
Furnace types Te AE eee 91,450 89,906 92,517 92,517 
TOTALS. Sue eek 105,544 102,297 106,004 106,004 
Exports, totals tae 24,376 21,809 25,843 234,703 
Sourcr: Bureau of Mines, United States Department of the Interior, Wash 
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EDITORIALS 


Organized Labor’s New Demands 
and Our National Economy 


RGANIZED labor has claimed that its support of 

President Truman and the Democratic Party was 
the President's election and 
the return of the control of Congress to the Democratic 


responsible for 
Party. Statements made at the national conventions of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor during the latter part of No- 
vember indicate that organized labor expects to be paid- 
oft by more favorable legislation during 1949. Even 
though labor’s “asking price” may differ from such pay- 
ment when made, a record of some of these demands and 
a consideration, of their possible effect on our national 
economy would seem to be of importance at this time. 

Probably first and foremost among the demands of 
organized labor is the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law 
and the immediate reenactment of the Wagner Act. We 
would like to point out, however, that between August, 
1947, and August, 1948, the first vear that the Taft- 
Hartley Law was in operation, work stoppages num- 
bered 2,866 and involved 1,721,000 workers, according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor. These figures may be compared 
with those for 1945 and 1946 when 4,750 work stoppages 
involved 3,470,000 workers and 4,985 stoppages involv- 
ing 4,600,000 workers, respectively, occurred. 

Some of the leaders of organized labor apparently also 
feel that complete repeal of the present law and return 
to the Wagner Act is not the best answer. In a state- 
ment before the AFL’s convention, Joseph D. Keenan, 
director of that union’s League for Political Education, 
said: 

“We believe the Taft-Hartley Law went too far 
against organized labor, but we might as well admit that 
the Wagner Act went too far in our favor.” 

A resolution passed by the delegates at the AFL con- 
vention, therefore, said in part: 

“After the Wagner Act is restored, we will be ready 
to consider any amendment that may be desirable to 
improve this Act and to strengthen collective bargaining 
procedures.” 

The CIO indicated in August, 1947, that its first ob- 
jective was the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law and the 
reenactment of the Wagner Act. 

The president of the CIO, Philip Murray, in his annual 
report on the eve of the union’s November convention 
asked for the further enactment of an eight-point nation- 
al economic program. Included in this program would 
he the establishment of price controls, an excess-profits 
tax, a minimum wage of $1 an hour, allocation of essen- 
tial materials, and low-cost public housing. 

Inflation and high prices in the United States have 
been attributed to our increased money in circulation and 
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to a still-continuing scarcity of certain goods because of 
the needs of the defense and world recovery programs. 
Attempts to control and reduce prices by law in the recent 


{ oods 


past have resulted in a reduction in the volume of g 
available to the consumer. Money in circulation is likely 
to remain high as long as huge sums are necessary for 
foreign aid and our national rearmament program. What 
is needed in order to prevent further price increases and 
eventually reduce prices is the production of more goods 
per worker and without any further increase in unit labor 
costs. 

It goes without saving that if labor foregoes another 
round of wage increases, business must avoid any further 
price increases for its products. As was pointed out in 
this column last August, the objectives of both labor and 
management should be directed toward lower costs and 
lower prices if we are to profit from the lessons learned 
in industrial progress in this country during the past 
several decades. 

The return of the wartime excess profits tax would 
also be liable to reduce rather than increase the volume 
of goods available to the consumer since it would remove 
almost all of the profit incentive to business. At the same 
time no funds for modernization and expansion of plants 
necessary to improve output per worker and reduce unit 
costs would remain available to management. 

A minimum wage of $1 an hour is in the same cate- 
Additional! 
labor costs will require price increases, which in turn 
It is hard 


gory as another round of wage increases. 


will lead to demands for more wage increases. 
to see how a continuation of this vicious circle can do 
anything but harm to our national economy. 

It is evident that Mr. Murray senses the basic diffi- 
culty with regard to the present and future economic 
situation in the United States when he contends that it is 
essential that his program be developed during a period in 
which government outlays for armaments and defense, 
plus continued expenditures for the European Recovery 
Program, are serving as “temporary props that keep our 
economy operating.” 

“\We must be in a position,” he added, “to maintain 
a full-employment-and-full-production economy when 
these temporary props no longer exist.” 


cannot be 


It is our behef that these “temporary props” 
adequately or properly replaced by a huge program ot 
national socialism, but that they must be replaced, when 
necessary, by a steadily increasing volume of foreign 
trade. The capacity for industrial production in the 
United States has expanded considerably beyond the 
ability of the domestic market to absorb all of that pro- 
duction. When the time comes that we do not need this 
excess industrial capacity for armament and world re- 
covery, we will need to be able to do a large amount of 
exporting of goods and services, or we may not continue 
a “full-employment-and-full production economy.” 

With existing high price and wage levels in this coun- 
try, our attempts to increase foreign trade may meet 
with some difficulty. The leaders of business and of 
organized labor might do well to give serious considera- 


tion to this situation. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
PLASTICS TECHNOLOGY 








Evaluation of Thermoset Laminated Sheet Products: 


HE evaluation of thermoset laminated 

sheet products is a subject that ties 
together the first 10 years of my indus- 
trial experience in high- pressure lamina- 
ting with the last four years in contact 
pressure laminating. The this 
paper is a comparison of the proc- 
and their products. 


scope of 
two 


esses 
History of Laminating Processes 


The histories of the two laminating 
processes are quite unlike. Phenolic lam- 
inates, the first high pressure laminates, 
were initially manutactured in 1914. West- 
inghouse Electric Corp.’s Micarta was 
followed shortly by Formica Insulation 
Co.’s Formica and General Electric Co.’s 
Textolite. Today there are some two 
dozen manufacturers of phenolic laminates 
in the United States alone. I do not know 
the exact tonnage or capacity of phenolic 
laminate production, but its total runs 
well over 50,000,000 pounds a year. 

At first the emphasis was upon indus- 
trial sig pre oerl the entire output of 
phenolic laminates went into electrical and 
mechanical uses. The Spaulding Fibre Co. 
was the first to manufacture phenolic lam- 
inates for decorative purposes. These were 
dark wood-grain patterns used as instru- 
ment panels in radios. It will be remem- 
bered that the first radios had to have 
a Bakelite front panel. Since 1930 a very 
substantial part of the output of phenolic 
laminates has been used in applications 
where decorative value is one of the prime 
functions. 

Contact pressure laminates have 
manufactured since 1943, and by the con- 
tinuous method since the Fall of 1944. 
There are now eight or nine companies 
equipped to produce these laminates 
tinuously. I believe it may be safely 
that not one of these machines is 
ducing today at full capacity. 

During the last 12 months of the 
which was the first year of production 
on continuous machines, woven Fiberglas 
and cotton duck laminates were made for 
use in warplane construction. On V-J 
Day these war contracts were cancelled 
immediately, and the new-born industry 
was left with equipment, materials, and 
technique, but with no orders. Ever since 
that time there has been a struggle to 
find peacetime applications suitable to the 
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War, 


Chemistry of the Processes 


The chemistries of high-pressure and 
contact laminating processes are based 
upon quite different reactions. The binder 


f } Te RTE . 4 > : 
for phenolic laminates is the resinous con- 
densation product derived from the re- 
action of phenol and formaldehyde, or 
their homologs. In order to obtain the 
best characteristics in the completely cured 
Divi- 
Inc., 


Industries 
Industry, 


1 Presented before Low-Pressure 
, Society of the Plastics 
( ‘hie ago, Ill, Jan. 16, 1948. 

2 Director of plastic research and development, 

Shellmar Products Corp., Mt. Vernon, O. 
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resin and to avoid escape of gaseous prod- 
ucts of the condensation reaction, great 
pressure is required during the molding 
operation. The reaction is irreversible, as 
is that of contact laminating. 


The binder for contact pressure lam- 
inates is frequently termed a_ polyester 
resin. More specifically, it is a copolymer 


of a vinyl compound, such as styrene, with 
an unsaturated alkyd made from a glycol 
and dibasic acids, a substantial ratio of the 
latter material contains the double bond. 
In the presence of a peroxide catalyst ac- 
tive copolymerization takes place upon 
heating to vield the final thermoset resin. 
The reaction is exothermic, but no gas- 
eous by-products are evolved, and, there- 
fore, no pressure is required to obtain the 
best characteristics in the cured resin. 


Laminating Processes 


Since the chemistries of the two plas- 
tic resins are quite different, it is not 
surprising that the methods used in mak- 
ing the laminated sheets are also different. 

Phenolic laminates are made in two 
principal steps, the latter of which is of 
necessity a batch operation. Webs of 
paper, woven cloth, etc., are impregnated 
with a solution of semi-cured phenolic 
resin. The drying operation evaporates the 
solvent and further partially cures the 
resin particles dispersed in and around 
the fibers of the reinforcing material. 
Modifications of this step are in use, but 
the majority of phenolic laminators. still 
impregnate at least some of the filler in 
this manner. 

After the 
sheets, the 


treated material is cut into 
lay-up is assembled between 
metal plates and placed in the openings 
of a hydraulic multi-platen press. Under 
a pressure of 1,000 p.s.i. or more and at 
a temperature of about 325° F., the resin 


first melts and then solidifies, binding all 
the layers together into one composite 
board. While yet under pressure, the 


cooled before re- 
then disassembled, 
trimmed off by 


laminates are usually 
moval from the press, 
and their ragged edges 
sawing. 

This process was the one practiced at 
the beginning and is essentially the same 
process in use today. The most notable 
modifications which have been made are 
as follows: 

(1) Use of melamine-formaldehyde 
resin-treated paper for outer surfaces of 
laminates to obtain greater surface hard- 
ness, higher heat resistance, reduced elec- 
trical tracking, and/or to obtain lightfast 


pastel colors in decorative laminates. A 
substantial amount of all-melamine lam- 
inates are now also being made. 

(2) During the war resins and paper 
were developed for molding under re- 
duced pressures in order to utilize wood- 


Low-pressure pheno- 
Mold- 
50-400 
many 
lami- 


veneering 
lic laminates 


processes. 
were thus developed. 
ing pressures of approximately 
p.s.i. were used. The product in 
cases resembles the high-pressure 


- used to 


F. L. Minnear’ 


nate, but has somewhat inferior electrical, 
water resistance, and other properties, ex- 
cept strength. 

(3) Phenolic-treated paper has been 
molded directly to the surface wood, and 


even thin layers of wood have been im- 
pregnated and used as the surface layer, 
Other new reinforcing fillers, such as 
Fiberglas, have also been used. 

In addition to these three innovations, 


metal surfacing plates are being 
avoid dents and scratches, and 
the hydraulic presses are somewhat larger, 
The phenolic laminating industry has 
been fairly well satisfied with its products. 
These products must have been good for 
they have been sold in increasing quanti- 
ties during their 33 years of existence. 


harder 


Contact pressure laminates are made 
in one continuous operation. Webs of 
paper, woven cloth, etc., are impregnated 


with the activated liquid polyester resin 
mixture, brought together between sur- 
facing webs of cellophane or other separa- 
tor, pressed in the nip of a pair of com- 
bining rolls, and carried continuously 
through a curing oven. The cured lami- 
nate is cut into any design length, or even 
wound into rolls. It sounds quite simple. 


Comparison of the Processes 

All processes and products have their 
strong points and, conversely, certain weak- 
In an effort to bring out the dif- 

and comparisons of these two 
processes and the products made there- 
trom, I shall present my conception of 
some of the advantages and disadvantages 
ot each process. 

Phenolic laminates are made by a batch 
process, and several separate labor-requir- 
ing handlings of materials are involved, 
such as impregnating the reinforcing filler, 
cutting the treated sheets to size, weigh- 
ing and stacking the treated sheets be- 
tween the surfacing plates, loading and 
unloading the press, disassembling the fin- 
ished laminates, and trimming. All of 
these operations require labor and caretul 
quality control, but the process has the 
advantage of being able to fill a variety 
of small orders. One sheet of a_ special 
thickness or lay-up can be made with a 
press load of other laminates provided its 
area is approximately the same. The sheets 
of treated filler can also be laid up alter- 
nately at right angles so that the strength 
of the laminate will be the same both 
lengthwise and crosswise. This practice is 
especially simple to do with square sheets. 

Phenolic resins cure to a dark brown 
color so that only dark-colored laminates, 
such as browns and_ blacks, are possible. 
To overcome this handicap — surfacing 
sheets of melamine-treated filler are ap- 
plied to give decorative pastel shades. The 
product cannot be made transparent, how- 
ever, although an all-melamine laminate 
may be made translucent. 
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One of the problems in the phenolic lam- 
inate industry has always been that of 
making perfectly flat sheets free from 
warping or bowing. In the making of 
melamine-surfaced phenolic laminates this 
problem is still further aggravated. 

The cost of phenolic resins used in mak- 
ing laminated sheets is around 20¢ a 
pound, very nearly a rock-bottom price. 
A few cents should be added to arrive 
at the cost of the resin put into the treated 
filler, but even then the cost is relatively 
low. The treated sheets contain from 35- 
40% dry resin, by weight, in the inner 
favers, and from 50-60% resin in the sur- 
facing layers for the XX_ paper-base 
grade. Assuming that the cost of the paper, 
cloth, and other fillers is the same for 
both processes, the purely phenolic lam- 
inates have a lower cost for their raw 
materials to offset their higher labor costs. 

Melamine resin costs about 50¢ a pound 
so that laminates containing this resin are 
relatively high in cost. Thus it costs near- 
ly as much to make a 1/32-inch_ thick 
melamine-surfaced phenolic laminate as it 
does to make a 1/16-inch thickness, be- 
cause the saving in thickness is obtained 
by using fewer of the less expensive pheno- 
lic-treated Javers. For the thinner thick- 
nesses, therefore, the melamine-surfaced 
phenolic laminates have a high raw mate- 
rial cost in addition to high labor cost 
when compared with contact pressure dec- 
orative laminates. 

Phenolic laminates can be made in al- 
most any thickness. The only handicap 
here is the greater period of time needed 
for curing the thicker laminates. The bulk 
of decorative applications, however, calls 
for sheets 1/16-inch thick. 

Phenolic laminates and those contain- 
ing melamine resin are hard, rigid, brittle, 
and cannot be made flexible. This condi- 
tion is satisfactory when the application 
calls for such a sheet, but is a distinct 
disadvantage in a_ host of applications 
where it is desirable to use a more flexible 
thermoset material. Machining, punching, 
shearing, sawing, routing, and losses due 
to chipping and damage in shipping have 
always been problems in the industry. 

In spite of these limitations there are 
enough advantages in the process and 
products made by high-pressure (and so- 
called low-pressure) laminating to make 
it a going industry, firmly entrenched, 
with continued good prospects for the 
future. Its products are goed and, when 
used in the right places, give excellent 
service. 

Contact pressure laminates are made by 
a continuous process; this has self-evident 
advantages and disadvantages. As in other 
well-designed continuous processes, the 
cost of labor in the conversion of raw 
materials to finished product is relatively 
low. Once the process is set up right, 
quality control, uniformity of manufacture, 
supervision, and inspection on the machine 
are relatively simple. This is not to deny 
that good technical supervision and_ re- 
search are needed, for they are, particular- 
ly in so new an industry. However, where 
long runs of any one grade of product are 
made, the continuous process certainly has 
advantages. 

This brings us to the greatest present 
disadvantage of the continuous contact 
Pressure laminating process: short runs 
are a headache. In this new process making 
new products, in most cases for new ap- 
plications, the volume of business has not 
yet been large enough to take full ad- 
vantage of the possibilities inherent in 
the process. The make-ready time, clean- 
up time, and loss of catalyzed resin at the 
end of a short run are practically the 
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same as for a long run, and the cost fig- 
ures reflect this fact. It is, therefore, the 
aim of all manufacturers in this field to 
find those applications for which products 
can be made and sold in large volume. 
Progress so far has been “two steps for- 
ward and one step backward.” 

The nature of the contact pressure pro- 
cess makes it virtually impossible to “cross- 
laminate” the treated fillers, but this is 
circumvented, when necessary, by obtain- 
ing fillers which are of approximately equal 
strength both lengthwise and crosswise. 

Polyester resins cure to a transparent, 
almost colorless solid, and there is no 
difficulty in obtaining any decorative color 
or shade. Any design that can be printed 
is possible, and even a high degree of 
translucency is obtainable. W hen opacity 
is desired, it can be obtained by incorpora- 
ting opaque pigments in the fillers or in 
the resin. 

Because the contact pressure laminate is 
cured without pressure and strains are not 
set up within the board, practically no 
warping or bowing of the laminate is ex- 
perienced provided a balanced lay-up is 
specified, i.e., a lay-up in which the top 
half of the laminate is made like the bot- 
tom half. 

The cost of polyester resins used in 
making contact pressure laminates is ap- 
proximately 40¢ a pound. Some suppliers 
estimate that the cost could drop to around 
30¢ a pound if increased volume could be 
used to reduce their costs. The cost of 
polyester resins, therefore, is between that 
of the phenolics and the melamines. 

The resin content of the treated fillers 
varies from about 45%, by weight, for 
woven Fiberglas cloth to about 65% for 
highly saturable paper. The economics in 
this comparison favor the phenolic lam- 
inators, although the gap narrows when 
thin laminates are compared. Since the 
cost of the resin is a major item of ex- 
pense, the contact pressure laminators look 
forward hopefully for every possible price 
reduction. The price for polyester resins 
only four years ago was $1.05 a pound; 
so this hope is not an idle dream. 

In some applications it is desirable to 
have the properties of the filler predom- 
inate; in others it is of advantage to in- 
crease the resin content in order to ob- 
tain more of the resin properties. For 
example, increased resin content improves 
the dimensional stability of the product, 
lowers the water absorption values, im- 
proves the electrical properties, and bene- 
fits the properties of flexible laminates. 

Although polyester resin laminates can 
be made over one inch in thickness, the 
continuous process, as now performed 
does not lend itself well to making thick- 
nesses greater than about 1/10-inch. There 
are two principal reasons for this limita- 
tion: (1) the slow speed of curing; thin- 
ner sheets dissipate much more rapidly the 
exothermic heat generated during the 
polymerization reaction; and (2) the 
weight of the webs in thicknesses over 
'g-inch may cause sagging of the laminate 
during the curing operation, resulting in 
a bowed sheet. Thicknesses of 1/16-down 
to 0.005-inch are ideal for the continuous 
contact pressure laminating process. The 
thinner the product, the faster the curing 
speed and the less the manufacturing prob- 
lems involved. 

One of the greatest advantages of lam- 
inating with polyester resins is that al- 
most any degree of flexibility or rigidity 
can be made, from the very hard and rigid 
sheets to the very pliable and flexible. 
Little or no differences in the other gen- 
eral properties of the product are ex- 
perienced. This point opens up entirely 


new fields for thermoset laminates, and the 
phenolic laminators will be the first to 
appreciate this fact. There are numerous 
applications calling for a  semi-flexible, 
decorative, thermoset, relatively thin lam- 
inate. To name a few: wall covering, es- 
pecially for bathrooms, and kitchen sink 
counter covering to replace linoleum, 
which is admittedly inadequate when in- 
stalled in the home. 


Similarities of the Processes 


So far I have been emphasizing the 
differences between phenolic and contact 
pressure laminates. We should recognize, 
however, that a large number of proper- 
ties are common to both, especially when 
the rigid types are compared. 

There has been criticism of the contact 


pressure laminating industry that stand- 
ards have not been set up and that there 


is not enough engineering data on the 
physical, electrical, and chemical proper- 
ties of their products, such as the Nation- 
al Electrical Manufacturers Association 
has for the phenolic laminating industry. 
This point we admit to be true, but our 
alibi is that this is yet a new industry. 
The N.E.M.A. was not organized until 10 
years after the phenolic laminating indus- 
try was established. 

Several standard grades of phenolic 
laminates exist. The contact pressure lam- 
inates are not yet well standardized, but 
even more grades are possible. This con- 
dition is so because of the flexibility varia- 
tions that can be introduced in contact 
pressure laminates. Comparisons of the 
two types of laminates, therefore, should 
be made in a very general way. 

To the layman there is great similarity 
in the appearance of the two laminates. In 
fact, a sheet could be made by each proc- 
ess so that even the expert would have 
to look twice before he could distinguish 
between the two. Both types are thermo- 
set laminates, and both have great strength. 
This strength is primarily a function of 
the filler. The tensile and impact strengths 
of Fiberglas laminates perhaps favor the 
contact pressure method because there is 
much less danger of breaking the glass 
fibers in this process. 

The resistance to splitting is the weakest 
strength factor of both laminates. Both 
laminates are difficult to glue and require 
special adhesives or roughened surfaces. 
Both have excellent electrical properties 
and comparable thermal insulating values. 
Both can be made fire-resisting, although 
melamine resins are better in this respect 
than either the phenolics or the polyesters. 
The specific gravities of the two laminates 
are very close, and both have good chemi- 
cal resistance and very low organic liquid 
absorption rates. 

The water absorption values for both 
phenolic and polyester laminates are low. 
Only in the paper-base laminates do the 


phenolics show a slight advantage. This 
is probably due to the smaller molecule 


size of the phenolic resins and hence bet- 
ter impregnation of the paper fibers, but 
research now in progress has shown that 
the water resistance of contact pressure 
paper-base laminates can be made as good 
as that of the phenolics. 

As previously stated, both types of lam- 
inates can be made for decorative appli- 
cations, but only the contact pressure lam- 
inates can be made transparent. Both lam- 
inates can be made with glossy or mat 
surfaces. Both have slight characteristic 
odors. When polyesters are freshly made, 
their odor is more noticeable, but the odor 
of the phenolics is more permanent. There 
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In conclusion, the main advantages of 
contac ress laminates over phenolic 
laminates, as we have seen, are as follows: 

(1 \ wide range ot flexibilities from 

e very gid » ft very flexible. 

(2) The water-white color of the resin 
whic es possible the production of any 
ce ve color, both plain or with de 
signs, trom black to pastel shades, either 
opaque or translucent. These can be made 
economically in thicknesses down to 0.005 
ink 

3) Maximum strength in Fiberglas lam- 
ates 


(4) Continuous production of laminates 
i 


sheet or roll. 


Ihe contact pressure laminating proc- 
therefore, is capable of producing a 
very wide range of products and makes 
it possible, furthermore, to tailor-make 
laminates to fit the requirements of many 


Css, 


applications. 

I believe that the continuous process of 
making contact pressure laminates has 
enough advantages for it to carve out its 
own field. It will do so on its own merits 
That there will be instances when it will 
overlap into some applications of pheno 
lic laminates is likely, just as it will com- 
pete with wood, metal, and linoleum for 
some uses. Statements, however, that it 
will displace any of these materials, as 
has been untortunately claimed by some 
promoters in this field, are just plain silly. 
Likewise, the advantages of phenolic lam- 
ivates are numerous, and it is my opinion 
that the future will see these two processes 
complementing each other rather than com 
peting with each other. 





SPE Technical Conference: Sections Hold 


Monthly Meetings 


Ht? Society of Plastics Engineers will 

hold its annual National Technical Con- 
ference on January 19 to 21 at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., it 
was announced by the national president, 
J. H. DuBois, Shaw Insulator Co. The 
Conterence will feature technical sessions 
each day, a combined luncheon and annual 
meeting on January 20, and a meeting on 
January 19 of the Society's national direc- 
tors to formulate policies and elect officers 
for 1949.) Surrounding the meeting rooms 
will be a group ot small booths to be used 
as conference rooms. Technical representa 
tives of the various suppliers to the plas 
tics industry have been invited to take over 
these spaces for consultation purposes with 
members attending the Conference. A lim- 
ited number of small exhibit spaces will 
also be available tor display purposes. 

Che tentative program of technical pa 
pers for presentation at the Conference 
has been announced by Russell B. Aiken, 
of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and chair 
man of the speakers committee, as fol 
lows: “Quartermaster Research Program 
on Plastic Films and Coated Fabrics,” 
W. A. Stubblebine, Office of the Quarter 
master General, United States Army; 
“lame Resistant Cellulose Acetate Mold- 
ing Powder,” B. EF. Cash, Celanese Corp. 
of America; “Choice and Treatment of 
Steels tor Mold Making.” Peter Payson, 
Crucible Steel C , ot \merica ; “Silicones 
as Mold Release \gents for Hot Mold 
Parts,” W. A. Wiard, Dow Corning 
Corp.; “Sapphire Polishing Compounds for 
Plastic Molds,” R. F. Waindle, Elgin Na- 
tional Watch Co.; “New Geon Molding 
Compositions,” G. A. Fowles. B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co.; “Tuflite,” L. B. Sebrell, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.: “Cel-F, 
Monochlorotrifluoroethylene Molding Com- 
pound,” LL. C. Rubin, M. W. Kellogg Co. 

\lso, “New Testing Procedures Being 
Developed for Plastics,” A. G. H. Dietz, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
“Plasticizers,” J. K. Craver, Monsanto 
Chemical Co.; “Trouble Shooting on Com- 
pression Molding Problems,” M. J. Pe- 
tretti, Noma Electric Corp.: “Plaskon 420 

New-Type Thermosetting Molding Pow 
der,” M. H. Bigelow, Plaskon Division, 
Libhbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.; “Prince- 
ton’s Graduate Engineering Program in 
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Plastics and Some Aspects of the Army- 
Navy Research Program on Plastics,’ 
L.. F. Rahm, Princeton University ; “Satus- 
ply—A New Plastic Wall Surfacing Mate 
rial,’ R. M. Paulsen, United States Rub- 
ber Co.; “Design of Hydraulic Equipment 
and Recent Advances in Hydraulic Con- 
trol,” Richard Dinzl, Watson-Stillman Co. ; 
and “Future of Plastic Films,” M. R. Ge- 
row and R. G. Kadesch, Reynolds Metals 
( ). 


Electronic Preheating and Heat Sealing 
Equipment 


The Western New England Section held 
a regular dinner-meeting on November 3 
at the Hotel Sheraton, Springfield, Mass. 
W. T. LaRose, of W. T. LaRose & Asso- 
ciates, Inc., had been scheduled to speak 
on electronic preheating and heat sealing 
equipment for the plastics industry, but 
was unable to appear. The talk, however, 
was given by Robert Stokes, sales mana- 
ger, and Pat Moran, technical service rep- 
resentative, of the company. 

The speakers began with a demonstra- 
tion of the Thermal Super Hornet  pre- 
heater, a small-size, lightweight unit that 
can preheat up to 10 ounces of material in 
60 seconds. Mr. Moran said that preheaters 
of this type are available in various sizes 
for different applications and can reduce 
molding time by 50¢¢ or more, thereby 
reducing the number of molds necessary 
for producing any given item. For jobs 
requiring the preheating of preforms for 
multiple-cavity dies, the company manu- 
factures loading board preheaters which 
can heat up to five pounds of material to 
270° KF. in 60° seconds. Pretorm loading 
is generally recommended over powder 
loading when high-frequency preheating is 
to be used because of ease of handling and 
the fact that preforms heat up more rapidly 
than do powders. 

Mr. Stokes also noted that although 
high-frequency preheating is commonly 
used in conjunction with thermosetting ma- 
terials, it may also be employed for ther- 
moplastic materials with the possible ex- 
ception of polystyrene and acrylic plastics. 
The only problem in preheating thermo- 
plastics is the dissipation of the moisture 
globules formed on the upper electrodes, 
and several methods have been developed 
to solve this problem. 

The speakers also demonstrated their 


sealing unit 
which can be used for acetate and poly- 


company’s electronic heat 


Sea 





ethylene boxes of various types. rT 
time for a four-inch acetate box, up to 
20 gage in thickness, is only ! 

and acetate box manutacturers can produce 
up to 35 such boxes per minute by use of 
this unit. 


4-second, 


Responsibility for Mold Design 


\pproximately 130 members and guests 
of the Newark Section attended a dinner- 
meeting on November 10 at the Newark 
Athletic Club, Newark, N. J. “Respor 
bility for the Design of Molds” was. the 
meeting topic, with C. M. Coe, Shaw In- 
sulator Co., presenting the viewpoint of the 
molder, and Eric Gronemever, Sameric En- 
gineering Co., discussing the viewpoint of 
the designer. 

Since mold design is of primary impor- 
tance in the making of a plastic part, 
responsibility for mold design must be es- 
tablished. Mr. Coe declared. There are 
certain definite steps in the design of a 
mold, as follows: (1) the customer presents 
the fundamental requirements and idea for 
a plastic product; (2) the designer styles 
the part; (3) the engineer and draftsman 
interpret the style into an engineering 
drawing of the mold; (4) the drawing 
should be referred to the molder for his 
comments and suggestions as to mold de- 
sign, materials, etc.; (5) the mold maker 
manutactures the mold; (6) the mold is 
used to make sample parts tor inspection; 
and (7) the mold is used for commercial 
production. Mr. Coe emphasized that this 
procedure is the recommended one and in- 
volves the cooperation of customer, de- 
signer, engineer, molder, and mold maker. 
This cooperation does not mean divided 
responsibility, however, and the speaker 
stated that final responsibility for mold 
design must rest with the molder. 

In presenting the designer’s viewpoint, 
Mr. Gronemeyer differentiated between the 
practical product designer and the vision- 
ary or stylistic designer. The former must 
know materials, molds, and molding pro- 
duction and, as such, is well qualified 
to assume responsibility for mold design 
Both speakers illustrated their talks with 
case histories, and the interest aroused 
was such as to provoke a long and spirited 
discussion involving almost everyone in 
attendance. 

Section President James T. 

Celanese Corp. of America, announced 
that the nominating committee, chairmaned 
by Islyn Thomas, Thomas Engineering Co.. 
had selected the following six candidates 
for election to the three vacancies on the 
Section’s board of directors: Gene Fortney 
and Roland Frackenpohl, both of Newark 
Die Co.; John Grossbach, American Hard 
Rubber Co. ; Gilbert Meyers, General Elec- 
tric Co.; Ed Rowan, Dillon-Beck Mfg. 
Co.; and Peter Simmons, Dow Chemica! 
Co. Mr. Growley also announced _ that 
Mr. Thomas had been elected the Section’s 
representative on the SPE national board 
of directors. 





Growley. 


Narcus before New York Section 


A talk on “Metal Plating on Plastics.” 
by Harold Narcus, president and research 
director of Electrochemical Industries, Inc.. 
featured the November 9 dinner-meeting ot 
the New York Section, SPE. Attended by 
approximately 43 members and guests, the 
meeting took place at the Hotel Sheraton, 
New York, N. Y., and was presided over 
by Section President Arthur Nufer, Bake- 
ute Corp. 

Dr. Narcus began his talk with a dis- 
cussion of the advantages of plated plas- 
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as compared with unplated plastics. 


tics 





Experiments show a marked increase ‘in 
sensile, impact, and flexural strengths for 
any plated plastics, an appreciable in- 

se in heat distortion temperature, and 


crease 
Iso x decrease in water absorption of the 


ylastic when completely enveloped in a 
netal plating. An additional advantage is 
hat a metal-on-plastic plating does not 
show a galvanic couple and is therefore 
nore corrosion resistant than a metal-on- 
metal plating. The two main purposes tor 
metal plating a plastic are to render the 
nlastic a suitable substitute for critical or 


strategic metals, and to produce a product 
vhich has the inherent properties of the 
plastic in addition to the desired properties 
pli ited metal. 

a aver on plastics, methods employ- 
ing metal powders in a lacquer or varnish 
medium, metal spraying, cathode sputter- 
ing, and metal evaporation can be used but 
have not proved themselves satisfactory for 
production work. Such commercial opera- 
can best be accomplished by electro- 
deposition. This method involves the appli- 
cation to the plastic surface, after proper 
preparatory treatment, of a conductive and 
adherent bond coat by using a_ solution 
¥ ammoniacal silver nitrate and a suitable 
reducing agent, followed by an intermediate 
layer of electrodeposited copper or silver, 
and finally a top layer of the desired metal 
plating. Dr. Narcus described his 
company’s new Cupron process, which em- 
ploys a copper sulfate solution and deposits 
a copper film in place of the silver bond 
This copper process is cheaper than 
method and gives films having 
strengths. 





tions 


also 


coat. 
the silver 
greater bond 


The speaker emphasized that the pre 
paratory treatment of the plastic surface 
is the major tactor in obtaining a_ sat 


isfactory metal plating and consists of 
“de-glazing’” or roughening the surface 
followed by thorough cleansing. The thick- 
the chemically precipitated silver 
or copper bond film can be measured quan 
titatively by either the weight or optical 
methods. Dr. Narcus’ talk, illustrated with 
slides and samples of metal plated plastic 


ness ot 


parts, was tollowed by a lively discussion 
period. 

In the business session preceding the 
technical paper Mr. Nufer announced the 
selection of the following candidates for 


the three vacancies on the Section’s board 
of directors: George Baron, Ideal Plas- 
tics Corp.; Nicholas Fasano, Washington 
Molding Co., Inc.; Palmer Humphry, con- 
sultant; Leon Lautin, Quality Plastic Co., 
Inc.; Ed Walsh, Tech-Art Plastics Co.; 
and Bruno Wessinger, Wess Tool & Die 
Co. The new directors will be elected by 
a letter ballot of the membership and_ will 
meet with the full board of directors prior 
to the Section’s December meeting to elect 
new officers tor the group. who will be 
installed at the December 14 meeting. 


Joint Meeting on Extrusion Molding 


A round table discussion on “Recent De- 
velopments in Extrusion Molding” featured 
the yerranced 4+ joint meeting of the South- 
ern California Section, SPE, and Pacific 
Coast Section, SPI, held in Los Angeles, 

Calif. R. E. Bitter, B. F. Goodrich ed 
wal Co., Clint Booth, Glen H. Taylor Co., 
Walter Kadlec, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. Inc., and R. G. Kress, Extruders, 
Inc., took part in the discussion at the 
meeting, which was attended by some 50 
members and guests of the two sections. 

Mr. Bitter gave a_ brief history of the 
polyvinyl chloride resins and described their 
Properties and fundamental compounding 
Principles. Mr. Kadlec mentioned some of 
the more important applications for Poly- 
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thene, such as food packaging and electri- 
cal insulation, and showed how these 
resulted trom the properties of the material. 


uses 


He noted that polyethylene extrusion is 
possible at temperatures ranging from 350 
to 500° F. 

Mr. Kress spoke on the need of pro- 


ducers of both materials and equipment to 
obtain more information on the best meth- 
ods tor getting out production using their 
materials and machines. In_ this Pepto 
the speaker emphasized the need of accur- 
ate control of temperature and screw speed 
in extrusion. Mr. Booth, whose company 
represents the Plax Corp., described some 
of the new Plax developments, including 
polyethylene bottles, extruded polystyrene 


sheet of 0.001-0.025-inch thickness, grain- 


less polyethylene sheeting ae 0.080-inch 
thick, methacrylate sheet, Lay-Flat poly- 
ethylene sheet and cacy film, and an- 
nealed polystyrene rod. 
Cleveland-Akron Meetings 

The Cleveland-Akron Section, held a 


dinner-meeting on October 29 at 
Brown’s Cottage Restaurant, Cleveland, O. 
Feature of the evening was a talk on 
“Engineering Plastics for Artificial Limbs” 
by Clare L. Milton, Jr., of the Engineering 
Division, Army-Navy Medical Procure- 
ment Office, Fort Totten. 

Mr. Milton described the work of the 
\rmy Medical Center in developing pros 
thetic devices made of plastics. His topic 
was not only of great human interest, but 
also contained valuable technical informa- 
tion on fabric-plastic laminates and slush 
molding of vinyl plastisols. Of particular 
interest was the discussion, of methods of 
constructing molds by use of alginates, plas- 
ter, and electroforming operations. Numer- 
ous samples ot prosthetic devices, of often 
startling realism, were used to illustrate 
the talk. 

\ talk on “ 


regular 


Dimensional Stability of Cel- 
lulosic Plastics and Synthetic Resins,” by 
W. O. Bracken, Hercules Powder Co., 
featured the November 19 meeting of the 


Cleveland-Akron Section, SPE, at Brown's 
Cottage Restaurant. This talk was illus 
trated with slides and contained much 


information on the effects of varying mold- 
ing — and other processing con- 
ditions. A detailed comparison of the prin 
cipal properties of molded cellulose acetate 
with other plastic materials was also in- 
cluded. 

In the business session preceding the 
talk, it was announced that Richard L. 
Huber, also of Hercules, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Section’s board 
of directors. Instead of the regular meet- 
ing, the group will hold a buffet supper 
and dance on December 17 at the Cleve- 
land Club, Tudor Arms, Cleveland. The 
next regular meeting, scheduled for Janu- 
ary 28 in Akron, will feature a talk on 
“Engineering Aspects of Adhesives” by 
Fred Wehmer, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co. 


Molding Thermosetting Materials 


The 
for the 


season 


SPE, took 


first meeting of the 
Philadelphia Section, 
place on October 19 at the Franklin In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, Pa. Guest speaker 
was E. W. Vaill, technical representative, 
Bakelite Corp., whose topic was “Practi- 
cal Application of the Theoretical Aspects 
of the Closed-Mold Method of Molding 
Thermosetting Materials.” Mr.- Vaill’s 
talk, covering the variables in the closed- 
mold method, was a with the paper 


new 


of the same title by A. Norris, also of 
Bakelite, published in our July issue. 
An innovation from the usual meeting 


program was an auction of numerous valu 
able plastics items, including a_ television 
lens, desk set, radio, and other products 
Plastics and Varnish 

A regular dinner-meeting of the Buttalo 
Section, SPE, was held October b> «at 
the Park Lane Restaurant, Buffalo, N. vo 
with approximately 30 members ¢ and guests 
attending. Featured speaker was Otto- 3. 
Schultes, in charge of varnish research 
and control at Pratt & Lambert, In 
who discussed “Plastics and Varnish Man 
ufacture.” Mr. Schultes reviewed the 
changes through the years in varnish tor 
mulations for protective coatings and dis 
cussed the improvements in modern coat- 
ings, from both the chemical and practi 
cal viewpoints, obtained by use of plastic 


resins. 
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Plastics from Coal 


announced 
hold its annual Christmas 


that 
1 


ies’ Night on 


Some 130 members and guests of the 
two societies attended a joint meeting of 
the Chicago Sections of SPE and SPI 
on November 10 at the Builder’s Club 
Featured speaker was George D. Bieber, 
Midwest district sales manager, Koppers 
Co., Inc., who discussed “Plastics from 
Coal,” 

Mr. Bieber described the use of raw 
materials obtained from coal as_ starting 
materials in the manufacture of many of 


in commercial production 
which 


these 


in the development 





the plastics now 

and noted the important role 
raw materials play 

new plastics for special uses. 
also reviewed the general cl: 
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Akin Addresses Rochester Section 
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fri mm coal ~aiige chemicz ls and 


\pproximately 45 members and guests 
of the Rochester Section, SPE, attend ed 
a dinner-meeting November 16 s the 
regular meeting place, Lorenzo’s Restau- 
rant. Featured speaker was R. B. Akin, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
who discussed “Injection Molding of Ny- 
lon and Polythene.” Dr. Akin described 


the procedures for injection molding nylon 


and 


illustrated with 
of sample injectio1 


polyethylene and the 
lems arising in production. T 
slides and a large 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Diversified Program and Election of Officers 
Feature Detroit Rubber Division Meeting 


of the Division of Rub- 
Chemical 


HE fall meeting 
ber Chemistry, American 





Society, was held at the Hotel Book-Cadil- 
lac, Detroit, Mich., November 8, 9, and 
10, and an unusually diversified program 


of papers, the election of new officers and 
directors, another luncheon meeting of the 
25-Year Club, and the Divisional banquet 
attracted a registration of about 700 mem- 
I ts. Chairman Harry E. Out- 
cault, in his opening remarks at the first 


vers and guests. 


technical session on the afternoon of No- 
emphasized that the success of 
7 Division depends to a 
considerable degree on the papers given 
by the members and mentioned that be- 
cause of the greater than usual degree of 
diversification of the papers at this meet- 
ing, it was not to group them 
according to type for any of the four ses- 
\pparently the wide range of sub- 
discussed was of more than usual 
attendance at the technical 
sessions was at a high level. 

r luncheon meeting of the 25-Year 
Club on November 8 was also well at- 
ith 1C8 members present, and this 
iffair has now become a regular part of 
Division programs. Besides an announce- 
ment of the results of the letter balloting 
for officers and directors for 1949, the 
business meeting of the Division on No 
vember 9 included a report of the mem- 
bership committee, an announcement of 
the appointment of representatives of the 
Division on the council of the A. C. S., 
a turther report on the library ~ project 
ot the Division, information of the next 
volume of the biennial “Bibliography of 
Rubber Literature.” information on the 
book, “Synthetic Elastomers,” being pre- 
pared, a report on a new policy of the 
Division with respect to participation in 
he high polymer forum activity of the 


items of 


vember 8, 


meetings of the 


possible 


sions. 
jects 


interest since 
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ind reports on other 


i 
t to the members 
The banquet, held on the evening of 
November 9, was a most successful affair. 





Phe and guests were honored 
it their special guest J. P. Kel 
el * Chrysler Corp. 


The 25-Year Club Luncheon 








The luncheon of the 25-Year Club was 
reside by W. (;. Nelson, United 
Co., and this gathering of 

Ild-timers’” was enlivened by re 


marks from H. A. Winkelmann, Dryden 
Rubber Division, Sheller Mtg. Corp., past 
chairman of the Club; Division Chairman 
Outeault; and R. P. Dinsmore, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. 

Recognition was accorded 
the members whose association with the 
rubber industry is much more than 25 
years, and these members included W. 
Higgins, United Carbon Co., “Class of 
1902"; C. R. Haynes, Binney & Smith 
Co.; and H. Fuller, Pequanoc Rubber Co., 
“Class of 1904"; and B. Henderson, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., “Class of 1906.” It 
was stated that beginning with the next 
meeting of the Club, welcoming of the “in- 
coming class” will be a regular part of 
the program of the Club. 

B. R. Silver, New Jersey Zinc Co., 
chairman of the eligibility committee, re- 
ported that even though the 25-Year Club 
was organized within the organization of 
the Rubber Division, any qualified person 
who had been associated with the rubber 
industry for 25 years or more and who 
now is a member of the Rubber Division, 
could become a member of the Club. 

N. Shepard, American Cyanamid, report- 
ing for W. O. Hamister, Naugatuck 
Chemical Division, U. S. Rubber, chair- 
man of the committee formed to obtain 
approval from the Rubber Division and 
the American Chemical Society for the 
Club and to decide on its name, stated 
that such approval had been granted, and 
that the name “25-Year Club of the Rub- 
ber Division of the A. C. S.,” shortened 
to “The 25-Year Club,” had been decided 
upon. 

F. S. Malm, Bell Telephone Laborator- 
ies, reporting for E. B. Curtis, R. T. 
Vanderbilt Co.. chairman of the nomina- 
ting committee, announced that J. M. 
Bierer, Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., was the selection for chairman of 
the next meeting of The 25-Year Club, 
to be held in Boston, Mass., May, 1949, 
as part of the Division meeting. 


several ot 


The Technical Sessions 


\s a part of the ceremonies in connec- 
tion with the start of the Detroit meet- 
ing, Chairman Outcault mem 
bers to stand in honor of Division mem- 
bers who had passed away during the 
[ vear. The names of these 


read, follows: Ernest H. 


asked the 


course ot the 


members, as 





H. I. Cramer—Chairman 


Blaker, Arthur E. Barnard, Wendell E. 
Bacon, Donald F. Cranor, Robert E. Clay- 
ton, Harvey J. Elwell, Henry Green, Les- 
lie B. Gordon, Curtis J. Harwick, Her- 
bert C. Kemble, Earle W. McMullen, and 
Alex E. Webb. 

The chairman of the local committee 
on arrangements, C. W. Selheimer, Il- 
linois Institute of Technology, next wel- 
comed the members to Detroit and_ re- 
peated the details of some of the plans 
with regard to housing, the banquet, etc., 
that had been made for 
the meeting. 

Abstracts of the papers yiven at the 
Detroit meeting appeared on pages 222-25 
ot the November issue of India RusBER 
Wokrwp, but some further comment on sev- 
eral of these papers is necessary. 

An accelerator-retarder combination con- 
sisting of mixed aliphatic thiazyl disulfides 
and n-nitroso diphenylamine for use with 
new reinforcing furnace blacks in natural 
rubber tire treads was described by W. 
H. Heinlen, Jr., of B. F. Goodrich Chemi- 
cal Co. 

By careful blending of polymers and 
types of carbon black, special attention 
to carbon black-plasticizer ratio, and the 
proper order of addition of materials to 
the rubber on the mixing mill, the higher 
power consumption requirements of some 
synthetic rubbers and particularly the new 
low-temperature GR-S can be substantial- 
ly reduced, according to A. H. Nellen, 
W. B. Dunlap, Jr., and C. J. Glaser, Jr., 
of the Lee Tire & Rubber Corp. Most 
difficulty has been experienced at the tread 
tuber, it was said. 

Three papers on rubber reclaiming were 
heard on the program for the morning of 


those present at 





J. E. Waters—New York 
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D. C. Maddy—Los Angeles 


F. L. Holbrook—Conn. 


J. R. Moore—Akron 
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(Left to Right) 
C. W. Christensen, 
Treasurer; 

R. R. James, 


Northern Calif.; 


F. W. Stavely, 
Chairman Elect; 


S. L. Brams, 
Southern Ohio 


November 9. In the first paper, F. L. Kil- 
bourne, Jr.. of Nylos Rubber Co., stated 
that the technically difficult task of re- 





claiming synthetic rubber is now being 
accomplished smoothly, and the reclaimed 


synthetic rubber being produced is equal 
to or better than reclaimed natural rub- 
her in tire treads. The importance of fine 
grinding of the scrap rubber and the use 

§ commercial peptizers in reclaiming syn- 
thetic rubber were emphasized. The sec- 
ond paper, by J. M. Ball and R. L. Ran- 
fall, Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., pre- 
sented data to show that the use of re- 
claimed synthetic and natural rubber, the 
type available in greatest volume now, as 
compared with reclaimed natural rubber 
for 20 to 50% of the rubber compound 
content, resulted in) improved aging in 
industrial rubber products. The third 
E. F. Sverdrup, J. S. Plumb, 
Elgin, U. S. Rubber Reclaim- 
Inc., reported on a study of the 
rate of replasticization of natural and syn- 
thetic rubber scrap. A new process with 
low devulcanization times in minutes and 
vew reclaimed rubbers have resulted from 
this study, it was. stated. 

Much interest was evidenced in the 
paper by J. T. Blake and D. W. Kitchen, 
f Simplex Wire & Cable Co., in which 
the effect of soil microorganisms on the 
rubber insulation of underground wire 
and cables was discussed. Although actual 
failure under such conditions of service 
is rare, the current lead shortage has re- 
sulted in less lead sheathing of under- 
ground cables. and the problem has as- 
sumed greater importance than hereto- 











fore. results of a laboratory accelera- 
ted al aging test were presented 
and and GR-S_ rubber insulation 
was be somewhat more suscep- 
tible t neoprene, polyethylene or poly- 








vinyl chloride insulation to soil microor- 
ganisms. 
Structural analysis of butadiene-styrenc 


copolymers, with special reference to the 
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new low-temperature GR-S, by means of 
infrared studies, was reported by E. L. 
Hart and A. W. Meyer, of U. S. Rub- 
ber. Indications of greater regularity of 
structure for low temperature GR-S could 
be noted from the data for amount. of 
1,2 and trans-1,4 addition versus tempera- 
ture of polymerization. Trans-1,4 addition 
increases and 1,2 addition decreases with 
decreasing temperature of polymerization. 

Similarly, an investigation of the struc- 
ture of neoprene by the use of radioactive 
sulfur was reported by W. E. Mochel and 
J. H. Peterson, of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Ince. 

The molecular regularity of various 
synthetic rubbers including polybutadiene 
and polychloroprene was also investigated 
by measuring the crystallizability of the 
polymers dilatometrically. This work was 
described by V. E. Lucas, P. H. Johnson, 
lL. B. Wakefield, and B. L. Johnson, of 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 

\ new non-discoloring antioxidant for 
natural rubber was discussed by D. E. 
Winkler and F. M. McMillan, of Shell 
Development Co., and dispersed colors for 
natural and synthetic rubbers and many 
plastics were explained by T. G. Sullivan, 
of Sinclair & Valentine Co. 

Three papers on latices were presented 
by workers of the Firestone company. The 
first, on emulsifier-free latex by J. M. Wil- 
lis, showed how the particle size increased 
as the polymerization reaction rate of 
various synthetic latices decreased. Factors 
affecting emulsion stability in blends of 
GR-S and natural rubber latices were de- 
tailed by K. W. Gardiner, and the mechani- 
cal stability test for natural rubber latex 
was analyzed by H. G. Dawson. 

Chemical plasticization of natural rub- 
ber by the introduction of Pepton 22 into 
the latex on the plantation and the use 
of this catalytic plasticizer with low-tem- 
perature GR-S were discussed in a paper 
by A. R. Davis, A. C. Lindaw, and Ralph 
\. Naylor, of American Cyanamid. Evi- 


OC. 


~ 





dence of improved cut growth resistance 


after aging for the GR-S was found. 


The Business Meeting 

The business meeting of the Division on 
the morning of November 9 heard first 
the report of the tellers committee com- 
posed of R. G. Seaman, India RUBBER 
Worip; I. Lightbown, Enjay Co.; and E. 
S. Kern, R. T. Vanderbilt; on the re- 
sults of the letter balloting for officers and 
directors for 1949. 

The new chairman of the Rubber Di- 
vision, who took office at the conclusion 
of the Detroit meeting, is H. I. Cramer, 
Sharples Chemicals, Inc. Secretary is C. 
R. Haynes, and treasurer is C. W. Chris- 
tensen, Monsanto Chemical Co. Chairman- 
elect is F. W. Stavely, Firestone. 

Directors from the areas of the spon- 
sored local rubber groups are: Akron, J. 
R. Moore, Harwick Standard Chemical 
Co.: Boston, J. T. Blake; Buffalo, J. Au- 
genstein, U. S. Rubber Reclaiming; Chi- 
cago, C. E. Frick, Van Cleef Bros.; Con- 
necticut, F. L. Holbrook, U. S. Rubber; 
Detroit, J. W. Temple, U. S. Rubber; 
New York, J. E. Waters, General Cable 








Corp.; Northern California, R. James, 
Mare Island Naval Shipyard; Philadel- 
phia, W. B. Dunlap, Jr.; Rhode Island, 
D. C. Scott, Sr. Scott Testers, Inc.; 


Southern Ohio, S. L. Brams, Dayton 
Chemical Products Laboratories; and Los 
Angeles, D. C. Maddy, Harwick Standard. 

In accordance with the by-laws of the 
Division, the unsuccessful candidate for 
chairman-elect, G. H. Swart, General Tire 
& Rubber Co., and the retiring chairman, 
Mr. Outcault, also serve as directors for 
one year. With C. C. Davis, Boston Woven 
Hose, and E. H. Krismann, du Pont, edi- 
tor and advertising manager, respectively, 
of Rubber Chemistry and Technology, the 
executive committee of the Division is 
complete. 

Photographs of the new chairman, chair- 
man-elect, secretary, treasurer, and the un- 


(Left to Right) 


W. B. Dunlap, Jr., 
Philadelphia; 


J. T. Blake, 
Boston; 


D. C. Scott, Sr.. 
Rhode Island: 


C. E. Frick, 
Chicaao 
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. sstul candidate for chairman-elect, t 
gether with the new directors from the 
eas ot the sponsored local rubber groups 
vill be found on this and accompanying 
iges. 
S. G. Byam, du Pont, and R. A. Schat- 
Rome Cabl int 


} 
appointed 
1 





ITeS¢ 1 Counc 
society 1 Ve i 

ent provision to provide for more active 
articipation of the various Divisions in 
t uffairs of the Society. A. M. Neal 
ilso of du Pont, was appointed as alter 
ite for either Messrs. Byam or Schatzel 
The next report submitted was that of 

e chairman of the membership commit 


tee, J. C. Richards, Jr., B. F 
Chemical Co. A t 1 of 290 


Goodrich 
new mem 





bers (225 regular associate) has been 
tained tor the Division as a result of 
ew this committee. In addition, 





39 new vers for the A. C. S. were 
ilso. secured 
\ report on the library project of the 


i 
Division Garvey, Jr., Sharples 
presented. A 


Chemicals, was next tabula 








m oot all literature on rubber chemistry 
fad’ de logy is beine made at the Uni 

a ( LOLOL s emg made at the 1 
versity of kro ind more and = more 

‘aries are being added to the source 
+ lah! lie + “74 - . , 
t available literature. The procedure for 
ising the library service of the Division 
Was reviewet ind it was added that the 
reviously. unavailable literature, -uch as 
papers presented before Division meetings, 
but evel mublished was being collected 

is possible 


olume of the “Bibliography ot 
rature, this time for the 
and 1943, should be ready for 
» members in January, 1949. 


the book, “Synthetic elas 
1,000-page volume being pre 
board of editors headed by 


by, University of Akron, and 
vail j SS cain j 
inbrook, Firestone, and 


distribu 











t i > of 1950. 
volume is to be $10. 

Division has decided to 

participation in the high 

programs of the Society 

1950. Authors having papers 

erest to members of the Rub 

ber Division will be encouraged to pre- 


them before that Division rather 
in as a part of the high polymer forum 
announced that the method of 
and electing directors of the Di- 
vision is being reviewed in an attempt 
) provide a more representative method. 
Election of directors from the areas of 

I rubber groups does 
not provide proper representation of the 
number of members in certain areas, and 
whereby areas with a small- 


It was 


cting 








the sponsored local 





1 pri cedure 
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G. H. Swart, Director 


combined 
will equal 
members 


a procedure 


members will be 
membership 

number of 
Then 





er number ot 
Honk a total 
, 


areas larger 


is under consideration. 


whereby the combination and the area 
with the larger membership will each 
elect one director is also being considered. 

The next meeting of the Rubber Divi 


scheduled for Boston, Mass., 


May 











sion is 

23-2 1949, with headquarters at the 
Hotel Statler. This meeting will be sep 
arate from that of the parent Society, 


San Francisco, 
Woven Hose, 
the local committee for the 
Boston meeting. The fall meeting of the 
Division will be held as a part of the A.C.S. 
meeting in Atlantic City, N. J., in Septem- 
ber, with headquarters at the Chalfonte 
Haddon Hall Hotels. 

It was mentioned that as a 
during the year 
f Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
and the officers of the Rubber Divi- 
sion, publication of papers presented be- 
1 Division either in journals of the 
the rubber trade journals may 
now be accomplished somewhat more rap- 


idly than previously, It is expected that 


1d in 
Boston 


is chairman ot 


result ot a 
between the 


discussion 
editor 


try 


Society or 


by suggesting a period of not more than 
four weeks per paper per A. C. S. re 


ward member, decisions on publica- 
papers in journals or re 
» other publications will be reached 
promptly, with ultimate benefit to 


view 
tion of Society 
t 3 
iCase 
all concerned. 
\t the close of the business 
appreciation 


Outcault for his 


meeting, a 
was given 
work during 


sing vote ot 
Chairman 


the current 





vear, 


The Division Banquet 

The regular banquet of the Division was 
held on the evening of November 9 in the 
of the Hotel Book-Cadillac. About 
750 members and guests enjoyed the din 
ner and program of entertainment ar- 
ranged by a committee headed by G. M. 
Wolf, Sharples Chemicals. A special fea 
ture was the presence of J. P. Keller, 
president of Chrysler Corp., as a guest 
of the Division. Mr. Keller spoke briefly 
on the work of the automotive industry 
and its close relation with the rubber in- 
dustry in the production of passenger au 
tomobiles, trucks, and buses. He paid trib 
ute to the contributions of the chemists 
and engineers of both industries in further- 
ing progress in the field of automotive 
transportation. 


ery 
Daliroom 


Local Group Luncheon 


At the luncheon held on November 10 
for representatives of the sponsored local 
rubber groups, the new Division chairman, 
H. I. Cramer, presided. 

The major part of the discussion at 


C. R. Haynes, Secretary 


J. W. Temple, Detroit 


this luncheon was concerned with the 
port read by J. H. 
Blake Co., tor S. Coll 

| 


extent and 


tion of the 


limitations of Dj- 
vision “sponsorship’ | 


ot local — rubber 





groups. Reference was made to the orig 
inal Division policy in- con 
the formation of local rubbe 


membership in 


enc suraged 
anyone having 


groups tor 








the rubber industry. It was 

sized that such local group members 
did not include any of the rights a 
privileges of membership in the Divisi 
of Rubber Chemistry, A.C.S.. unless. th 


local group member also joined the Rub- 
ber Division as an i ; 
member. 

The complete report will be made avai 
able to officers of the local groups with 
be summarized 


1 | 
RUBBER Wor 


associate oF 





weeks and wi 
issue of India 


a few 
the next 





High Polymer Lectures 


ig 1948-1949 lectures on the cl 
cal and physical properties of 
polymers, given by leading scienti 
the field, continue the 

presented for the past three 1 
the National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The program, arranged under 
he chairmanship ot Robert Simha, of the 
Bureau's division of organic and_ fibrous 
materials, consists of 


to the public without charge 





series of 





vo 


seven iectures open 





he lectures 






this year, listed below, are of particular 
interest to research workers in_ rubber, 
leather, plastics, and high polymer theory 








Mechanical 
Goeftre Vv 


Research 


October 7: “Dielectric and 
Properties at High Frequencies,” 
(ree, British Rubber Producers 
\ssociation. 

November 4: 
Chemical Properties of 
IF. O. Schmitt, Massachusetts 
Technology. 

January 6: 
Polystyrene,” 
cal Co. 

February 24: “Some 
namic Rubber-Like Elasticity,” 
Nolle, University of Texas. 

March 3: “Reactions of Free 
with Hydrocarbons,” E. W. R. Steacie, 
National Research Council. 

\pril 7: “Variables Which Influence the 
Properties of Chemical Rubbers Prepared 
by Emulsion Polymerization,” C. F. Fry- 
ling, Phillips Petroleum Co. 

May 5: “The Chemistry of Some De- 
rived Polymers of the Vinyl Series,” W 
O. Kenyon, Eastman Kodak Co. 





Structural and 
Collagen Fibers. 
Institute 


“Some 


“TN eological roper 1e@s if 
Rheol 1 Properti 
R. S. Spencer, Dow Chem- 
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Chicago Panel on Compounding Mechanical Goods 


discussion on “Compounding 
Rubber Goods” featured 
October 29 dinner-meeting of the 
cago Rubber Group at the Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Approximately 155 
; and guests heard the discussion 


PANEL 
\Mechanical 





y the panel composed of William M. 
ianley, Vail Rubber Works; Leon J. D. 
Healy, consultant; W. H. Lussie, R. T. 
Vanderbilt Co.; Paul F. Niessen, Victor 
Mig. & Gasket Co.; H. W. Rehfeld, In- 


and Rubber Co.; and Calvin S. Yoran, 
Brown Rubber Co; 

The questions submitted to the panel, 
and the answers given follow: 

Q. 1. What are the lightest practical 
leysities of chemical sponge that can be 
made with natural, nitrile-type, or re- 
Jaimed rubber ? 

A. (Dr. Yoran.) The question of sponge 
rubber density is rather complex inasmuch 
ys it varies with thickness. For example, 

compound which may be blown to a 
jensity of 0.20 oz./eu. in. in a '-inch 
thick sheet may give a density of 0.40 in a 
















1/l6-inch thick sheet. A standard test 
slab thickness of '2-inch has been estab- 
lished by ASTM, and on this basis a 


lensity of 0.20 oz./cu. in. would be a prac- 
tical minimum for nitrile or reclaim-type 
sponge; while natural rubber sponge will 
probably go down to a 0.16 density. These 
minimum densities are being obtained in 
the industry in production compounds us- 
sodium bicarbonate as the principal 
blowing agent. 

Q. 2. Do you recommend application by 
the consumer of any kind of paint, wax, 
dressing to minimize sidewall cracking 
r checking of tires in service? 

A. ( Mr. Rehfeld.) Tire paint or wax 
is usually sold as an appearance dressing 
nly and have little or no value to prevent 
racking or checking. It is useful, how- 
ever, for protecting tires on vehicles in 
storage. 

Q. 3. What is the most effective method 
to reduce backrinding of molded goods ? 

A. (Mr. Niessen.) Backrinding — or 
flashback is caused by the sudden release 
if internal pressure arising from thermal 
expansion in the compounding during the 
rise to curing temperatures. In general, 
backrinding is affected by the following 
factors:(1) volume and shape of the un- 
cured blank in the mold cavity; (2) type 
f filler in compound; (3) ratio of filler 
to elastomer; (4) curing temperature and 
pressure; and (5) mold design. To pre 
vent or minimize backrinding one or more 
f the following may be useful: (1) ring- 
r plunger-type molds are preferable; 
(2) control volume of compound used in 
mold cavity; (3) use fillers with low co- 
efhcients of thermal expansion; (4)  in- 
crease ratio of filler to elastomer if pos- 
sible; (5) avoid curing at high tempera- 


no 


tures; and (6) cool molded parts under 
pressure, 
Q. 4. How do channel and furnace 


blacks, including the smooth-out and high 
abrasion as well as SRE types, compare 
in their effect on the bonding strength of 
rubber and metal parts ? 
A. (Mr. Lussic.) All channel and fur- 
nace blacks, including the thermal types, 
give satisfactory performance to rubber- 
to-metal adhesions. In fact, all types of 
dlacks are being used in the industry with 
200d results. 
_Q. 5. To your knowledge, has a satis- 
factory hydraulic packing compound been 
developed for operation in Lindol  (tri- 
a te) at temperatures up to 
50° FR: 
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A. (Dr. Healy.)  Lindol has a power- 
ful softening and swelling effect on most 
elastomeric hydraulic packing materi 
Probably a combination of 80 parts “Thio 
kol” FA and 20 parts nitrile-type rubbers 
would be about as satisfactory as any 
thing used. It would be necessary to com- 
pound the stocks separately and then blend 
them so as to incorporate the requisite 
curing agents for optimum properties. For 
minimum compression set, SRE or Phil 
black A would be prete rable in the nitrile 
rubber component, and P-33 or Thermax 
in the “Thiokol” component of the blend. 

Q. 6. How are industrial rolls cured? 

A. (Mr. Hanley.) All industrial rolls 
are cured in open steam after having been 
jacketed and = cross-wrapped; the 
Wrapping starts from the center of the 


Pe 
Als 





cross 


roll and works out to the ends. Cures de 
pend on the type of stock used, stock 
thickness, and roll size. Step-up cures 


with temperature and time accurately con- 
trolled are generally used. After curing, 
large rolls are allowed to cool down 
slowly for periods up to two days before 
grinding. 

Q. 7. Can you give some idea of the 
sizes of industrial rolls? 

A. (\/r. Hanley.) Industrial rolls are 
of all types, sizes, and hardnesses. The 
longest roll we have covered was 20 feet 
long, including journals, and the largest 
diameter was 30 inches. The heaviest rolls 
we have handled weigh about 10 tons, 
most being paper mill press rolls, although 
weight may range down to only a few 
pounds. 

Q. 8 What determines whether natural 
rubber or GR-S shall be used in any given 
pre duct = 

A. (l/r. Rehfeld.) Use of rubber in 
tires is controlled by Rubber Order R-1, 
but in products other than tire the factors 
of end-use and cost are the determinants. 


9. How fresh must Ty-Ply be for 
best adhesion ? 
A, (J\/r. Lussie.) The Ty-Ply rubber- 


to-metal adhesives should not in &eneral 
be stored for more than six months. 

Q. 10. In what ways does hard rubber 
sponge differ from soft sponge in com- 
pounding and molding techniques ? 

(Dr. Yoran.) In the laboratory we 
have made a hard rubber or ebonite-type 
sponge using 30% sulfur with the custom- 
ary sponge procedures. The compounding 
of the firmer or harder grades of sponge 
resembles that of higher durometer me- 
chanical rubber compounds. Higher load- 
r reinforcing pigments are used, 
with a reduction in plasticizer content, 
and prepared blanks must be closer to 
final shapes than with soft sponges which 
blow further. 

11. What is the best acceleration 
and vulcanizing agent for a Vistanex- 
rubber-Durez #12687 Resin compound? 

A. ( Mr. Niessen.) \ccording to the 
literature, thiazole-type accelerators are 
recommended for phenolic resin-rubber 
blends and Vistanex-rubber blends and 
should be satisfactory for, use with the 
three-component compound. 

Q. 12. What methods are best suited 
for avoiding blistering and calender cold 
checks in high cavity slab soling stocks 
having Shore “A” hardness values of 90? 

A. (Dr. Healy.) Blistering and calen- 
der cold checks in high hardness slab 
soling are generally caused by the same 
conditions. Overloading and improper bal- 
ance of rubber, fillers, and_ plasticizers 
usually contribute to these faults. In gen- 
eral, stocks possessing good calendering 


ings oft 


characteristics also have good molding 
properties. 
prone to trap air, 
obtained by overloading 
improper plasticizer balance. 
ing too critical a calendering ri 
be avoided. Resinous extenders 
low, sharp melting 


Excessively sticky stocks ar 
as do also mushy 


with fillers and 








ranges are Col 





to weak, mushy, and. sticky stocks 
processing temperatures. Resin extenders 
having a long soften range otab 
the modified styrene resins, are usuall) 
better for heavily loaded stocks The 


lowing may help minimize cold check a1 
blistering: (1) use resins of the modifi 
styrene-type as 
uniform warming 
tures; (3) guard against scorcl 
cessing prior to curing, us! 
necessary; (4) calender 
possible to reduce chances for trapped ait 


] « ) 
extenders; (2 


and calender 





(5) age stocks before curing; (6) avoid 
excessive overflow; (7) maintain proper 
pressure on stock during cure; and (8) 
keep molds thoroughly clean. 

Q. 13. What procedure is used in fig 
uring the shrinkage of production molds: 

The consensus of opinion of tl 

panel was to use the so-called “slab test” 
in determining shrinkage. The percentage 
of shrinkage may be calculated trom 
difference in dimensions between the mold 
cavity and the resulting vulcanized pieces. 
The size of the slab or its thickness is not 
standard and may range from a four- by 
four-inch square to a six- by four-inch 
rectangular shape, or even to a circular 
disk. 

Q. 14. Is it possible to control the 


conductivity of an electrically conductive 
stock ? 

A. (Dr. Healy.) Conductivity of su 
a stock is rather difhcult to control unless 
exacting controls of the compounding 1 
gredients and processing are maintained 
\ good grade of uniform conductive black 
and the moisture content 
the fillers must be controlled. Mixing and 
milling operations must be kept constant, 
and the black must be dispersed as quickly 
and uniformly as possible. Excessive mill- 
ing will tend to destroy the chain struc- 
ture ot the and reduce the 
conductivity of the rubber. For the same 
reason, scrap should not be reru 
The state of cure must also be fairly uni 
form, and electrical testing of the 
performed carefully 








Is necessary, 


black hence 


stock 


stock 





Washington Group Hears Wood 


PPROXIMATELY 65 members and 
guests of the Washington Rubber 
Group attended a meeting on October 26 
at the Club. Guest speaker was 
Lawrence A. Wood, chief of the rubber 
National Bureau of Standards, 
who discused “Rubber Technology and 
Research in Western Europe.’ based on 
his recent trip to England, Holland, France, 
and Switzerland. Using slides of photo- 
graphs taken during the trip, Dr. Wood 
described his visits to some 20 rubber re 
search and testing laboratories in_ these 
countries and the impressions gained. 
France is now consuming about 90,000 
long tons of rubber a year, Dr. Wood said, 
but no appreciable quantity of synthetic 
rubber is being produced there or imported 
at present. The French tire industry is 
dominated by the Michelin, Hutchisson, 
and Goodrich-Colombes companies, but a 


Cosmos 


section, 
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tire shortage exists since 4U0Ce of produc- 
reign exchange 
on iota cords for tires 
and varied rub- 
th fundamental 
yveing carried ot 


Center of Scientific 


tion is exported to obtain f 
Development worl 
is being done by Michelin, 
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tI hemical Industries. The 
speak 1 i the course in rub 
er t logy by Northern l 
technic l plans to expand 


urse into a National College of Rubbe: 


moreover, 


spoke 








briefly of the June 28-29 meeting in Londo 
t Technical Committee 45 > (Rubber 1 
ter tional Orga r 
at i the Se al 
t t logy (¢ I 
lune 23 to 25 
r} neeting was presided over by Cl 
1 r. A t Bureau of S 
the bri siNess session preceé 


bh nt . R 
Office of Rubber Reserve rogram, T. R 
Scanlan, | s Rubber ( and member 
s R Har Bureau of Ships 
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Next in line come the guanidine 
thiurams, and 


which are used chiefly as secondaries with 


today. 


thiazoles. 

Turning to antioxidants, Mr. Holbrook 
a brief review of their development 
importance and stated that these ma- 
terials are also of two main categories: 
(1 secondary aromatic amines; and (2) 
her * bodies. The amine a 
Ke anes group and more pe acinar com 
mercially than the materials, but 
mparatively non-staining. 





phenolic 


the latter are co 


\iter a discussion of the mechanism of 
discoloration and. staining of antioxidants 
in rubber, the speaker concluded with a 
review of the structural formulae of the 
most common accelerators and antioni 
ints. 


New officers of the Grouy 





business session ] 
talk These new 1948-49 officers are: 

Stuart M. Boyd. Naugatuck 
division, U. SS. Rubber; vice 
Donald I: 
Products Co. ; 
son, Whitney 


at a briet 


Spengler, Sponge 





treasurer, Carl Lar 
Blake ¢ ee 
Sponge 


secretary, George 
Rubber Products; and 
rectors, Hugh V. Allison, Allison Co.. 
Gordon T. Vaala, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
urs & Co. Inc.. Edmund J. Butler. 
Electric Co., and Alfred J. Jen 


prague, 








nings, also of du Pont. 1 meeting con 
cluded with a tour through the new chem 


Naugatuck Chemical 





Jet Propulsion Discussed 
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dithiocarbamates, all of 


ntioxidants are 





to alkylated gasoline. The speaker con- 
cluded with a plea that cement manutac- 
turers identify their products as to source 





and date of nufacture and to includ 
directions for application. Mr. Taylor's 
paper appears on page 345. 

in the business session preceding 
talks, Mr. Good again reported on 
for the Group's annual Christmas 





A report on funds available for the party 
was made by Treasurer Neil MelIntyre 
Oliver Tire & Rubber Co.. and Publicity 
Chairman G. B. Farwell, Goodyear Tir 
x Rubber Co 
Sominations for officers of the Grou 
for 1949 took place. with the following 
ididates selected: presidet it, Mr: G 
and F Pioneer Rubber Mills 
vice president, R. J. Henderson, Americar 
Rubber, and J. W. Hollister, Mare Islar 
retary, R. R. James 
id, and J. A. Sanford, 
Rubber; treasurer, Mr 
S. Ramsey, Goodyear 
3 lirectors, A. E. Barrett 
Island, Mr. Farwell, J \. Liljegren 
Mas mn, both of Pi on 
Goodvear Rubber, 1 
Co ical Co.. T. W. Snedden, 
Rubber & Tire Mig. Co., and Mrs. 





Naval Shipyard; sec 


also ot Mare 











Wood Addresses Polymer Group 


an RYSTALLIZATION of Rubber and 

te Related Compounds” was discusse 
by Lawrence A. Wood, National Bureau 
of Standards, at the November 5 meetin 
f the Akron Polymer Lecture Group 
at Simmons Hall, University of Akrot 


Akri mm, O. 








rubber and related 
are ordinarily 
substances and regarded 
distinctly different from crystalline mate 
rials. In recent vears, according to Dr 
Wood, it has become apparent that unde 
various types of rubber 
will show all the phenomena lated 
with crystal llization and the melting 

l 1 occurs durtes 
normal tempera- 
rubbers will occur 


without stretching if the temperature 1s 





»]- P ¢ 
classed as am 





polymer 


1 
phous as bein 


proper conditions 


associate 


sufficiently low. This latter fact results 
n severely | g the use of some poly- 
at low temperatures. 


Wood pointed out that the temp 
I Ey stallizes de- 
mm the mperature at which it was 
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Rubber in Airplanes 


ex Los 
held its 
November 9 a 
Angeles, Calit. 
attended 


Angeles Rubber Group, Inc.. 
regular monthly meeting on 
t the Hotel Maytair, Los 
\pproximat ely 65 members 
afternoon techni- 
presided over by George Mil- 
Voit Rubber Corp., which fea- 
tured a paper on “Rubber Applications in 
Industry” by T. E. Piper, 
materials and pr engineer, 
hrop Aircraft, Inc. 
hough the weight of rubber part 
used in the construction of airplanes is 
low percentage-wise, upon their 
functioning depends the successful op- 
eration of the pl T sudden varia- 
in temperature encountered by a 
present a serious problem for rub- 
\ plane standing on the Mojave 
structural temperature of 180 
minutes later be flying at 
an altitude of 50,000 feet where the tem- 
rature is below —7U° F 
Rubber is used for sealing of 
all airplane personnel compartments where 
at 50,000-feet altitude the atmospheric 
1.68 p.s.i. as compared with 

15 psi. at sea level. The application of 
airplanes extends to other im- 
functions, such as fuel lines, 





an guests 


ICeSS 





Ean ee 











tions in 
plane 
ber parts 
Desert ata 
F. may a few 





pressure 


pressure 1s 


rubber 1n 


portant 





sure lines, shock mounts, fuel tanks, bear- 
ing boots, tires, and many others. As 1l- 
lustrations, the speaker mentioned the 


Northrop Flying Wing bomber which has 
approximately 3.671 pounds of rubber 
parts, representing 9.14% of the total 
plane weight, and the Northrop P-89 all- 


ler jet fighter which includes 1,323 








pounds of rubber parts, representing ( 
of the total weight. 
The i ‘ting was “Ohio 





Rubber Night.” with the program, door 
prizes, and table favors presented by Ohio 

bber Co. Chairman Phil Drew, 
ag & Rubber Co., reviewed the 
ctivities during 1948. Elliot Me- 
hlin, H. M reported on 
[ Group's Christmas Party. 
ieduled for the night of De- 


Good- 





which was scl 
cember 3 


Rimmer, who gave a very in- 
humorous account ot 
ticket and the 

Winners in the drawing 
or prizes were Tway Andrews, H. 
M. Royal, Inc.; R. R. Reese, American 
Anode, Inc.: N. G. Hovlid, Ohio Rubber : 
). FE. Biheller, H. Muehlstein & Co.: F. 
i Orp.> and "W.. T. 











Nichols Medal to Kolthoff 


|e his world leadership in the devel 
‘ment of modern analytical chemis- 





e 
sota is beet ny oe, 
Ni s Meda Section 
\y il ( ‘ 7+ 
: 

. nounce i rck 

& ( t award ¢ tec 
Pr 18 lso note¢ his 


recent 


ion polymerization pro- 








cess used in the manutacture of sV1 tl 
rubbe ntation of the medal will be 
1 it act meeting of the New rk 
section, A. C. S.., ul d the American Sec 


emical Industry, 01 
11, 1949, at the Hot Pennsyl 
vania, New York, N. Y. 





December, 1948 


Synthetic Rubber Developments 


ECENT developments in synthetic rub 
ber manufacturing were reviewed by 

E. R. Gilliland, professor of chemical 
gineering at Massachusetts Institute ot 
Technology, at the first meeting of the 
newly established division of the chemis 
try of rubber and allied substances of the 
Northeastern Section, American Chemical 
Society, on October 21 at M.I.T. Major 
improvements in synthetic rubber are 
awaiting the development of polymeriza 
tion techniques more closely resembling 
the natural processes which take 
the rubber tree, Dr. Gilliland 
also described the wartime devel 
manutacturing GR-S and reviewed 

the attempts made to modify the 
process in order to obtain a product 
resembling natural rubber in 
most significant devel 





place il 
said. He 
»yped proc 
ess for 
) original 
I mort 
closely 
erties. The 


opment 


in this direction has been the synthesis of 
the low-temperature polymers which are 
superior to ordinary GR-S in compounded 


but still inferior to 
the same 


Gilliland 


physical properties, 
vatural rubber compounded = in 
manner for general use, Dr. 


added. 





Radioactive Health Hazards 


HE. health committee of the Rubber 
Section, National vuncil, hav 


tion, Safety Ci 
assigned the investi 


ing been problem ot 
gating any poss ble health hazards to 1 
] 1791 amp) > 17) tha yh} lu 
dustrial employes in the rubber inc 
as the result of the use 


of radioactive bars 
for static elimination, has reviewed avail 


able literature on the physiological effects 
of se gg to alpha, beta, and gamma 
radiations. The committee has also con 
tacted the ‘manufacturers of the radium and 
polonium bars and surveyed s me of the 





manutacturers to 
| RS AP } Ith proble have 
wheter any Nealth propdiems Nave 
as a result of the development of radio 
active static eliminators. 
At the tl 


g a that 


De 


ar iset 1 


larger rubber determ 


present there ‘s rather general 

exposure to gamma radia 
tion be kept below 100 millir ventgens per 
; ms 


day. There is insufficient data on beta ra- 
diation exposure, but pending further work 
a standard of 100 Mrep. (milliroentgens 


eql uve ilent 
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res Is Water soludie arn 
weretore does not increase the water sen 
seen of vinyl films in which it is used, 
it is also claimed 
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New Hydrocarbon Samples 


IX new NBS. standard 
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National 
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these on to the list New Dow Plastics 
TYRONS 475 and 637, two new bas 
types of polystyrene which expand 
use of this plastic in applications requiring 
increased te ughness ands light stal Tt) 
ave been announced by Dow Chem 
Co.. Midland. Mic Styron 475 has 
elongation at break of approximately 
polystyrene colors rreatly added light st 
bility It increases r 


color permat 







» five times with no ap] le 
in other properties or molding cl : 
tics. Both new materials are 
commercial production 
being produced in a 
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able in crystals 
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Lester J. Koch. 
Witco Chemical Co., m ; 
New York 17, N. Y., is on an extensive 





600 ] hi Bt ee 
75 8,000 4 Dusiness trip m LUMrOo} 
376 140 1 officials of companies 


has transacted 
Orders for these materials should be and visiting 
National Bureau of Standards, Holland, France, 
Washington 25, D. C., accompanied by and the British and 


payment in advance. Remittances should Ge 
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RUBBER WORLD 


NEWS of the MONTH 


Highlights— 


As the year 1948 draws to a close, 
it appears that the rubber goods industry 
will record another 12 months of high- 
level production and sales. The outlook 
for 1949 seems to be for a somewhat 
lower level in transportation items, but 
the production rate for other rubber 


goods may reach a new postwar peak 
next year. With the possibility that 
world natural rubber production will be 
also at a new peak in 1949 and with 
low-temperature GR-S in volume pro- 
duction, a surplus of new rubber may 
develop. Somewhat more rather than 
less government in business may be ex- 
pected as action on inflation and prices 
is urged by organized labor. 


Industry Production Twice 1935-1939 Average, 
But Trends Lower; Labor Demands New Legislation 


ness trends by the United 


Analysis of busi 
and also 











States Department of Commerce 
by the Cleveland Trust Co. indicates that 
the rubber goods industry is currently 
operating at a level about twice that of 
its 1935-1939 average and that the over- 
all trend is still downward, although at 
1 slow rate. The peak postWar production 
rate was reached during the first quarter 
it 1947. The trend for the year 1948 is 
mixed, with transportation items being pro 
duced at a lower rate than in 1947 while 
m-transportation items are being manu- 
factured at a higher rate than in 1947 and 
give evidence of reac] a still higher 
level. 

World natural rubber production of 145,- 
(M0 long tons in September set an all-time 
record. Production for the first nine 
months of 1948 is more than 200,000 tons 
greater than for the same period in 1947. 
With somewhat lower consumption in the 
United States, price of natural rubber 

as declined steadily during the last sev- 
eral weeks. 

Organized labor, as represented by the 
Congress ot Industrial Organizations and 
the American Hein meses ot Labor, in 


national conventions during November has 
not only repeated its i and tor the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law, but has 
recommended action by the next Congress 


such measures as price control, an 


excess-protits tax, a Sl-an-hour minimum 


wage, allocation of scarce materials, and 
monopolistic business practices. It is ex- 
the URWA_ union. a CIO 
follow the line of the parent 


in its statements during the 





Industry Trends Mixed 
Outlook and 


lustry conti ue 


he rubber goods 
jwough they might 
\ccording 
Commerce on No- 


months 


trends 11 
y j 


Lood alt 





be called mixed in composition. 
to the Department of 
ember 15, during the first nine 
of 1948, cor rubber in trans- 
ms fell 7.1°¢ below that in 
period of 1947, while 
increased 


isumption of 





the corresponding 





consumption for other goods 

14.4¢¢ over the 1947 period. 
Harvey S. Firestone, Jr... chairman of 

Tire & Rubber Co. in a 





the Fireston e 





ng November at the com- 
company s fiscal vear, pre- 
( h level employment in the rubber 


fi and better tires for car 


in 1949 


owners 


360 





“During the past year,” Mr. Firestone 
said, “we continued to produce tires at a 
and next year we anticipate 
tires will be about 


rate, 
demand for 
the same as in 1948.” 

The number of replacement tires re- 
quired for passenger cars is 22.5°¢ higher 
and for trucks and buses 76°c greater, as 
compared with 1939, it was said. 

Safer, longer-wearing tires in 1949 are 
assured because of the production of low- 
temperature GR-S, and tires made of this 
rubber have undergone punishing road tests 
in Texas by the Firestone test fleet. Their 
performance indicates that the new cold- 
process type of rubber gives greatly in- 
creased mileage, and it seems evident that 
the development of this new process can 
he a major factor in making synthetic 
rubber fully competitive with natural rub- 
ber in the mass production of passenger- 
car tires, Mr. Firestone declared. 

In contrast to the optimistic outlook of 
Mr. Firesetone, the stockholders of the 
Pharis Tire & Rubber Co. voted authoriza- 
tion for its board of directors to sell all 
assets of its plant at Newark, O., its 
brake lining division at Ridgeway, Pa., and 
its subsidiary, Carlisle Tire & Rubber Co., 
Carlisle, Pa. This action was made neces- 
sary because the firm was losing money. 
and its employes would not agree to a 


capacity 
that the 


temporary pay cut pending a new study 
of what management termed “inflated” 
Wage rates. 

The Cleveland Trust Co. Business Bul- 


November 15 states that although 
business activity continues high, there have 
been more reports lately of an easing in 
some lines, particularly in consumer goods. 
This has been reflected in lower produc- 
tion in several industries, including tex- 
tiles, leather products, and rubber products 

each of which operated during the third 
quarter of 1948 at a level noticeably below 
its postwar peak. 

\n analysis of industrial production for 
11 industry groups from the first quarter 
of 1946 through the third quarter of 1948, 
based on the Federal Reserve Board's 
group indices of industrial production, sea- 


letin for 


sonally adjusted, shows that the rubber 
products industry reached its postwar peak 
in the first quarter of 1947 with a figure 
only slightly less than 2!4 times average 


1935-1939 production. Industrial produc- 
tion in the rubber products industry has 
d to about 2.1 times the 1935-1939 
average in the third quarter of 1948. 


groups, including 
ee auto parts, food 
products, machinery, textiles and products, 
etc., only chemicals and iron and_ steel 
have not as vet reached their postwar peak 
of industrial production. 


Of the 11 indus 
chemicals, iron and 


The U. S. Department of Commerce 
bulletin, “Industry Survey,” for pe t, 
1948, gives the index for value ot rubb 
goods manufacturers’ sales for Sesketaber 
1948, as 348 and the index for the book 
value of inventories as 288. Figures for 
August, 1948, were 354 and 287, respec- 
tively. 


According to The Rubber Manufacturers 
\ssociation, Inc., in its regular monthly 
report on tire and tube production, ship- 
ments, and stocks, shipments of passenger- 
car tires declined seasonally in September 
to 3,530,848 units from the August total 
of 6,575,964 casings. Production held 
steady in September at 5,740,418 un 
and inventories therefore about 5.2 
to 7,848,143 units. 

A similar trend was evident in truck 
and bus tire shipments which declined 7.1% 
to 1,169,488 units, while production de- 
clined only 1.7©¢ to 1,174,108. With pro- 
duction exceeding shipments. inventories 
increased 3.6% to 1,957,080 units. 

Shipments of automotive tubes were 
down 10.4¢¢ in September to 6,200,044 
units, and production was also 6.7°¢ lower, 
at 6,191,462 units. 

Lockwood's Rubber 
ber 15 makes several 
terest to the rubber 
the reelection of President 
chance of rubber legislation coming to 
an end in 1950 is definitely less than it 
was before, and the sale of GR-S plants 
to private industry will be more difficult, 
it was said. Congress may keep the gov- 
ernment in the business of producing syn- 
thetic rubber for a long time. 

The prospect of an ITO-type inter- 
national rubber agreement during the next 
Truman term is much stronger. I 


rose 


Report tor Novem- 
predictions ot in- 
industry 
Truman. The 


and the 
ITO agreement will probably be supported 
by Congress in substantially its present 
form. The reciprocal trade agreements 
program will probably be renewed for 
another three years without the recently 
adopted limiting amendments. 

The Department of Justice can be ex- 
pected to pursue its anti-trust activities 


more vigorously, the Lockwood Report 
states. 

ECA and defense funds will be con- 
tinued in huge volume, and in conclusion 
it is emphasized that there will be more 
government rather than less government 
in business during the next four years. 


Tire Dealers’ Suit 

A report from the annual convention 
ot the National Association of Independent 
Tire Dealers held during the latter part 
ot October stated that the suit brought 
by the Association against the RMA and 
several major tire manufacturers was in- 
itiated to restore the “economic freedom” 
of the independent merchant. 

W. W. Marsh, of Hamilton, O., vice 
president of the tire dealers’ organization 
referred to a 506c decrease in tire re- 
placement sales through independent out- 
lets during the past quarter of a century 
and a decrease in the number of tire manu- 
facturers in the same period from 317 te 
26 as an indication of the toward 
chain operations and manutacturer-operated 
outlets. 

Mr. Marsh may 


trend ] 


have obtained his data 


from last year’s report of a study of 
tire sales made public by Warren W. 
Leigh, of the University of Akron. Accord- 


ing to a newspaper account, a new study 
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by Mr. Leigh shows the trend of sales by 
oil companies, chain stores, manufacturers’ 
associations, and tire 


stores, cooperative 

dealers, broken down by passenger and 
truck tires covering the period 1926 
through 1947. It was said that the survey 


revealed an increase in oil-company  ship- 


ments of 2,704,000 units, or 22 in 1947, 
as compared with 1946; while chain and 
mail-order tire sales decreased 1,360,000 


units, or 12©c¢. Dealer and distributer sales 
held practically the same position as in 
1946, but sales by tire manufacturers’ 


stores decreased by 42¢c, the newspaper 
report said. 
Rubber Consumption, Production, and Stocks 


According to the Rubber Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, new rubber con- 
sumption in the United States in Septem- 
ber amounted to 91,109 long tons, a slight 
decline from the 92,705 tons reported in 


August and the 92,422 tons reported in 
September, 1947, 
During the first nine months of 1948, 


new rubber consumption totaled 814,767 
tons, a decline of only 1.7 from the 828.- 
692 tons consumed in the corresponding 
period of the record year of 1947. 

Natural rubber consumption in Septem- 
ber was 51,898 tons, including 2,234 tons 
of latex; and synthetic rubber consumption 
totaled 39,211 tons. The synthetic rubber 
total was made up of 29,970 tons of GR-S, 
$120 tons of Butyl, 3.388 tons of neoprene, 
and 733 tons of nitrile-type rubbers. The 
neoprene figure was the highest since April, 
1947, and the nitrile-type rubber figure the 
highest since May, 1945, it was. said. 

Consumption of GR-S in September was 
36.0 of total natural plus GR-S, com- 
pared with 36° in August. 

September natural rubber i imports, marked 
by unexpectedly low receipts from Malaya, 
were only 48,745 tons, including 1,438 tons 
of latex. Imports from Malaya, totaling 
22,395 tons, were the smallest since August, 
1940, 

Production of synthetic rubber in 
tember, still affected by the shutdown fol- 
lowing the fire in the Baytown Butyl plant. 
and further reduced by a decline in GR-S 


Sep- 


output on the West Coast, was at a low 
for the year, 37,890 tons. This total in- 
cluded 31,387 tons of GR-S, 2,543 tons of 
Butyl, 3.047 tons of neoprene, and 913 


tons of nitrile-type rubber. Despite low 

total production, output of neoprene was 
within 46 tons of the year’s peak; while 

nitrile-type rubber production established 
postwar high. 

Reported stocks of new rubber available 
to industry at the end of September were, 
in long tons: natural, 123,108 (including 
yl tons of latex) ; GR-S. 84.338, Butyl, 
7; neoprene, 5,000; and nitrile-type, 


A turther analysis of rubber consumption 
figures by the Department of Commerce 
stated that in the manufacture of trans- 
portation goods during September, con- 
sumption dropped to 61,812 tons, as com- 
pared with 65,176 tons in August. At the 
same time, consumption of rubber in other 
products continued to increase, going to 
29.534 tons in September from 27,529 tons 
in August. 


During the first nine months of 1948, 
consumption of rubber in transportation 
items fell 7.1 below that in the corres- 


ponding period of 1947, while consumption 
tor other goods increased 14.4°¢ over the 
1947 period. Non-transportation goods thus 
are shown to be contributing largely to 
Maintenance of new rubber consumption at 
a high rate during 1948. 

Consumption in non-transport items took 
1947, 


( 


>? 2Cc/ e Pd 
21.3°¢ of the natural rubber used in 


December, 1948 


but currently is accounting for 27.76¢ of 
the total. This increase is far greater than 


for GR-S, where consumption in these 
items has risen only to 29.7% in nine 
months of 1948, from 28.7% in 1947. The 
use of reclaimed rubber in this field 


dropped from 59.6% of the total reclaimed 
rubber consumed in 1947 to 57.9% in 1948. 
Natural rubber thus is gradually gaining 
at the expense of reclaimed rubber and 
GR-S in the field of discretionary rubber 
consumption, Commerce officials concluded. 

Another Commerce report stated that 
world production of 145,000 tons of natural 
rubber during September set an all-time 
record. Total world output of natural rub- 
ber during the first nine months of 1948, 
as estimated by the Secretariat of the 
International Rubber Study Group, now 
stands at 1,122,500 tons, an increase of 
210,000 tons over the cemparable period 
in 1947, 

September production was featured by a 
new postwar record of 51,600 tons ex- 
ported from Indonesia and a high produc- 
tion of 64,300 tons in Malaya. 

World consumption of natural rubber in 
September, marked by unusually large im- 
ports into Russia, is estimated by the 
Secretariat at 122,500 tons, also a new 
postwar record. This includes 51,900 tons 
consumed in the United States and 
600 tons inall other countries, compared 
with 53.400 tons and 54,100 tons, respec- 
tively, in August. Consumption during nine 
months of 1948 amounted to 1,015,000 tons, 
an increase of 235,000 tons over the sim- 
ilar period in 1947, 

World production of 40,000 tons of syn- 
thetic rubber in September brought the 
total for nine months to 397,500 
Consumption in September was 
tons. and for the year to date, 
tons. 


70, 


tons. 
42,500 


367.500 


October U. S. Consumption 

The RMA, as has been its custom in 
recent. months, released figures late in 
November on new rubber consumption in 
the United States for October. New rub- 


ber consumed in October was estimated 
at 88,069 long tons, 3.4% less than in 
September, when 91,109 tons were con- 


sumed. 

October consumption of natural rubber 
amounted to 49,693 long tons, 4.3 lower 
than in the previous month, when 51,898 
tons were used. 

All types of synthetic rubber consumed 
in October totaled 38,376 long tons. a 
reduction of 2.1 from September, when 
consumption totaled 39,211 tons. Of the 
October total, 29,187 tons were GR- 
3,188 tons were neoprene, 5,125 tons were 
Butyl, and 876 were all other types. 

For the first 10 months of 1948 total 
new rubber used amounted to 902.836 long 
tons, as compared with 931,646 tons in the 
same period in 1947. Natural rubber con- 
sumption in 1948 increased to 525,695 long 
tons from 454,301 tons for the same period 
in 1947, and total synthetic rubber consump- 


tion declined to 377,141 long tons trom 
477,345 tons for the 1947 period. 
Industrial Relations 

According to the dkron Beacon Journal, 


top officials of the United Rubber Workers, 


CIO, are preparing data and giving con- 
sideration to wage policy with special 
reference to a fourth round of wage in- 
creases. The executive board of the union 
has directed its president. L. S. Buck- 
master, to call together “on or before 
March 1, 1949,” the international policy 


committee which has power to draw up 
a wage program and policy for local unions 
to follow. 


the policy com- 
program a 
insurance. 
sep- 


Besides wage increases, 
mittee will include in its 
drive for pension and retirement 
\ committee is to study this matter 
arately and later negotiate for these 
cessions with the management of the rub- 
ber companies. 

A turther 


con- 


indication of union policy 


might be found in the annual report of 
CIO President Philip Murray, released on 
November 21 on the eve of the tenth con- 


stitutional convention of the national union. 
\n eight-point national economic program 
including price controls, an excess-profits 
tax, and rationing of essential commodities 
was asked for by Mr. Murray. It is essen- 
tial that such a program be developed dur- 
ing a period in which government outlays 
ior armaments and defense, plus continued 
expenditures for the European Recovery 


Program, are serving as “temporary props 
hat keep our economy operating. , 
“We must be in a position,” he stated, 


-mployment-and-tull 
temporary 


“to maintain a_ full-e 
rroduction economy when these 
longer exist.” 

Since the URWA follows the national 
CIO policy rather closely, it is expected 
that the economic program in Mr. Mur- 
ray’s annual report will reappear in UR 
WA policy statements during the next few 
months 

The strike at the 
which began on October 
on October 28 when the 


I 
props 


Dayton Rubber Co 
10 was concluded 
company and the 


local URWA union signed an agreement 
tor a 9¢-an-hour across the board wage 


2¢-an-hour in- 
among certain 


increase plus an additional 
crease to correct inequities 
workers. 

An 82-day strike at the Armstrong Tire 
& Rut ag Co., Natchez, Miss.. was ended 
early in November, when the company and 
the to URWA union agreed on a settle- 
ment by which the workers will receive an 
lle-an-hour wage increase and six paid 
holidays with double time for those who 
work on any of these holidays. The agree- 


1 
} 


ment called for the workers to return to 
their jobs by November 15. Eight men 


charged with precipitating the strike by a 
sitdown were reinstated. but must remain 
on probation for a year. 

On October 31, Armstrong filed a $500,- 
OOO suit in United District Court 
in Vicksburg,. Miss.. against the URWA 
and its local union #303, charging that 
the strike was a breach of contract. In its 
bill of complaint, the company quoted an 
article in the existing contract which stated 
that “this agreement remains in effect dur- 


ing negotiations.” 


States 


At the Akron plant of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., a walkout of 60 truckers in the 
tire plant, idled 3.500 workers from No- 
vember 8 to - The company tried to 
make a change in trucking procedure which 
would have renee the transfer of about 
35 of the truckers to other jobs. The work- 
ers agreed to work under the new proce- 


dure pending a company-union conference 
on the dispute. 

During the latter part of November a 
work stoppage idled 2,300 employes of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. in Akron. 
New piece-work rates in the stock prepara- 
tion department which the local union said 
reduced the workers pay were the cause 
of the trouble. 


General Latex & Chemical Corp., 666 
Main St., Cambridge 39, Mass., has moved 
its Metropolitan New York sales office to 
347. Madison Ave., Suite 1803, New York 
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Beaumont Birch Co., 1505 Race St.. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa.. new 
erials handling division, which 

» manutact the com- 

‘rials handling 

process in- 


has organized a 


will engage in 
development. The 
Beaumont “Multi- 
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New Schenuit Tire for Jet Bombers 


Frank G. Schenuit Rubber Co., Balti 
wore 11, Md., is producing a new airplane 
designed especially for jet bombers 
capable of withstanding the very high 
iding and take-off speeds obtained with 
propulsion. The new tire contains 113 
miles of nylon thread, or 213,570 miles of 
filament, and 1!. miles of bead wire. 
For inflaticn, 240 pounds of air pressure 
are used, and the tire will carry a= sta 
of 60,000 pounds, roughly two-tl 
the gross weight of a modern 
he company was tounded in 
Frank G. Schenuit, 
brought his firm into the aircratt tire field. 
Today the company is one of the major 
aircraft ti manutacturers, and its tires 
used by our Armed 
the world. Schenuit company 
clude Royal C. Neely, president 
Edgar H. Spilman, 
production manager: and 
1 secretary. 
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Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette. 
Pa.. has made Wm. Tabor service mana 
2 j factory zone branch and David 
lL. Rauterkus service manager of the New 
York branch. Both men are World 
Il veterans. 

Thomas C. . | 

ie factory zone sales division 

vania Rubber, covering West Vi 

a southern portion of Ohio. The 

pointee joined Pennsylvania Rubber 

December, 1646, as service manager of the 

Chicago branch and in 1948 became servi 
of the factory I 


ger he 


Johnson has 


zone 
TICULe 

foward [L. Mill has been made New 
York district sales representative. Mr. Mill, 
who previously had served as New York 
branch service manager, j 1 Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber in 1941. 

Pennsylvania Rubber has increased pro- 
duction of its Vacuum Cup Cleat tires 
he result of a high demand tor mud 
iow tires. R. B. Cave. vice presi- 
in charge of attributed the 
unprecedented demand tor all-weather tire 
t tl scarcity ot steel for i 


to | 0the 


sales, < 
| 
tire 
and t 

have outmoded previously 
and snow tires. 

Mr. Cave also predicts that camelback 
1948 for Pennsylvania Rubber will 
50 increase over those for 1947, 

consumption and in- 
creased volume throughout the industry. 
Concentrated sales activity, an improved 
stock situation, and an improved product 
also listed as reasons for the 

ot Pennsylvania camelback. 
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ASF Elects 


\lexander Fraser, 
Union Oil Corp... was reelected chairman 
of the Automotive Safety Foundation, 
Washington 6, D. C., at a meeting 
of the trustees. L. R. I 
of Firestone Tire & Rubber’ Co. 
I.. S. Wescoat. president of Pure Oil ( 
were elected vice chairmen for 
and the petroleum industries, respectively. 
Mr. Jackson replaced H. E. Smith, presi- 
dent of United States Rubber Co.: wl 
Mr. Wescoat replaced Robert E. 
board chairman of Standard Oil 
diana). In one of the changes 
Foundation’s 21-man operating committee, 
William F. O'Neil, president of The Gen- 

; took the place 
Among the new 
elected t board of trustees 
P. Seiberling. president of Seiber- 
and Robert G. Dunl 
Oil Co. 


president ot 


recent 
Jackson, president 


and 


the 


members 
were a. 
ling Rubber Co.. 
president of Sur 


F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Rose 
Cleveland 15, O., through President 
announced that it 


Bldg.. 

W. S. Richardson. 
will manufacture plasticizers for vinyl and 
other synthetic resins in substantial volume. 
Production facilities are now under con- 
struction as he $3,000,000 Avon 
Lake, O., expansion announced earlier this 
year. Initial operations are 
scheduled for the second quarter of 1949, 
Mr. Richardson said, but trial quantities 
of the new high-quality plasticizers will 
be available shortly from the company’s 
experimental station pilot-plant at Avon 


Lake. 


has 


nart of; t 
part tT Tt 


large-scale 


] 


Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, O.. has 
broadened the scope of its customer service 
activities by the creation of a new techni- 
cal service division headed by Walter ¢ 
Bates, manager, and George F. Rug 
assistant manager. According to C. ( 
Brumbaugh, general manager of the com- 
and development depart- 

division has been set uy 

as an integral part of the research-devel- 
opment organization located at the 
pany’s Painesville. O., plant. but will tunc- 
tion as a separate unit manned by a staff 
of 21 technical personnel recruited from 
company’s pure calcium products di- 
vision, the research product development 
group, and = trained personnel previously 
associated with the department in 
Cleveland. Mr. Bates was previously man- 
ager of the pure calcium products divisiot 
while Dr. Rugar was product development 
[ research and development 


pany’s research 
ment, the new 


com- 


sales 


manager of the 
department. 


Industrial Adhesives, Inc., Cincinnati. 
O.. is completing a new office and factory 
building on a three-acre tract at Blue Ash 
Rd. and Voorhees Lane. The building is 
200) feet long and two wings each 
80 feet long. The center section 
of two stories, the first of which will con- 

in the offices: while the second will house 

chemical The building 
is constructed with a green glazed ti 
front and concrete block side and 
walls. After completion of the building. 
the company will decide whether to occupy 
the plant immediately or to use it as % 
stand-by plant pending the development of 
additional industrial outlets for the 
hesives manufactured by the company and 
. Adhesives Cor] 
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Adamson’s Laboratory Mill with Right-Angle Cone-Drive Gearing 


Compact Drive on Rubber Mills 

Adamson United Co., Akron, O.. has 
announced what is believed to be another 
first in the rubber industry: the installa- 
tion of two 60-inch mills set in a compact 
twin arrangement with both mills driven 
by a single Cone-Drive geared speed re- 
ducer. This installation is now being used 
to mill rubber floor tile at the Wright Rub- 
ber Co., Racine, Wis. As shown in the 
accompanying illustration, the compactness 
ot design is largely due to the ex- 
tremely high load carrying capacity of 
Cone-Drive gearing. As a result, a speed 
reducer of only 18-inch center diameter 
provides a horsepower rating of 400 at the 
mill speed under 24-hour shock service. 
The small center distance required with 
the gearing made it possible to use a re- 
ducer with vertical centers. Since the 
Cone-Drive reducer used is actually nar- 
rower than the motor housing, the only 
limitation in spacing of the two mills is 
the diameter of the motor housing, and 
the need of extra floor space for the re- 
ducer itself is therefore eliminated. The 
compactness of the design also permits a 
reduction in height of the bed plate under 
the electric motor which can then be 
placed between the two mills. 

Adamson also used a Cone-Drive speed 
reducer connected directly to the roll by 
a universal-type coupling in the set-up of 
a smaller 8- by 16-inch laboratory mill, 
also illustrated. Here again the short ver- 
tical centers proved most economical since 
a conventional right-angle drive would 
have extended the height and the width 
f the machine; while an in-line drive 
would have extended the length of the 
machine. The Cone-Drive reducer used 
here has a 10-inch center distance and 
turnishes 70:1 reduction for the 15. h.p.. 
1800 r.p.m. motor. Because of its rugged 
construction, the laboratory mill can also 
be used for production work. Both mill 
units feature safety attachments, including 
the overhead lever or cradle-type bar 
mounted on brackets. The laboratory mill 
has a “knee” panel knockout an 
additional safety feature. 
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Changes at Goodrich 


Chester E. Carroll, general manager of 
the Associated Lines sales division of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., has re- 
tired from active business after 30 years 
with the organization, and M. G. Hunting- 


December, 1948 


ton has been named his successor. Th 
ter formerly was assistant general m 
of the division which handles 
chandising of the company’s 

Diamond, Hood, and Miller) brands ot 
tires, tubes, accessories, and repair mate- 
rials, \pril, 1946. Mr. Huntington 
joined) Goodrich in 1923) and | 
many posts in the sales, advertising 
sales promotion departments. He 
sistant manager of the automotive, 
tion and government division in the 

district for three years and prior to t 
had managed the division’s office in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mr. Carroll 
salesman in the 
and served successively as 
Diamond tire sales in the district (1919); 
assistant national sales manager for Dia- 
mond tires and industrial rubber products 
(1923); national manager of Diamond tire 
sales (1926); western district manager of 
the Associated Lines sales division (1927) ; 
assistant general manager of division 
(1935): and division general 
since January, 1946. 

William R. Dakan has been appointed 
manager of the San Francisco dist ot 
the replacement tire sales division at Good- 
R. a} Loomis, who retires 
18 years in the San 


Brunswick. 


since 
has hel 


Was 


as a 


1918, 


began with Goodrich 
Chicago district in 


, 
the 


rich, succeeding 
December 1. after 
Francisco post; he has been with 
company since 1912. Previously Mr. Da 
kan had tor the last four years been re- 
gional store manager in the Pacific sales 
division, supervising operations of all com- 
pany-owned outlets in the territory. He 
had joined Goodrich in 1930 as a_ tire 
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Firestone Developments 


Akron, O., 


tool 


& Rubber Co 


loosening 


Tire 


1 } , 
as developed 


lirestone 


bead 





that will exert a concentrated pressure up 
to 10,000 p.s.a. and makes possible on-the 

b cl giant earthmover tires 
Phe weighing as much = as 
] tons each are mounted on tapered bead 


rims to prevent rim-tire slippage. 











many months of use the tires treeze 

rims, and, as a result, tire changes 
In the past nh > been made on special sta- 
tionary equipment often located tar trom 
the scene of operations. The new Firestone 
tool, adjustable for use on 20- to 33-incl 
rims, is compact in design and can be in- 


cluded with other mechanical maintenance 


vols he field. In a matter of minutes, 
me ma using the tool cat easily force 
he steel fingers between the tire bead and 
the rim flange by means of a long lever 
arm. A mechanical screw, operated by a 
ratchet lever. then exerts up to five tons 
of pressure on the bead through the tapered 
fingers to force the bead away trom the 
bead seat. The tool cat be operated 1 
either horizontal or vertical position and 
il] sen. the itside bead of a tire while 
the tire 1s on the \v icle 





Cross-Section of Firestone’s Polar Grip Tread 
Showing Icocel Particles 





Firestone is marketing a tire trez ‘ 
driving safer on snow and _ ice 
pecial-purpose winter 


- 
as the Polar Grip, was 


to make 





covered roads. 


tire 


tread, 


KNOWN 











thoroughly road tested last vear by thou- 
sands of motorists in all part ft the 
country. Further improvements in rubber 
ling and in construction of the 

his year make the tread outstanding 

for safe wint ( i it is further 
claimed More thar I Icocel par- 
ticles in the tread rubber provide the su- 
perior non-skid characteristics of the Polar 
Grip tread which can either be put on the 


"s present tires or purchased com- 





ew tires. In operation the Icocel 
t as an abrasive on wet and 
surfaces and, when worn away, leave 
cups in the tread that grip 

ay at all 


times and assure 





on. new tread is offered 
in two designs: the DeLuxe Champicn 
for city and suburban driving, and the 





nd Grip tor cars driving on 
c and where snow and 





yroved 


are heavy. 


mu 
Firestone is producing new guns, devel- 


oped by the Ordnance Depsrtment, which 


infantryman the striking power 





give t 


366 








of field artillery. Both guns are of the 
bazooka type. The weight and the size 
of the 57-mm make it a shoulder weapon: 
while the 75-mm weapon fires from a 
standard machine-gun tripod. The new 
weapons embody all the principles of stan 
de field artillery, but contain a recoilless 


element which makes the ponderous recoil 














mechanisms of field artillery no longer 
necessary. 

Foamex, Firestone’s foamed latex cush 
oni material, has been put to a new 
ust he women's bedroom scuff’s manu- 
factt by R. G. Barry Corp. These 
scuffs, made in three sizes and a wide 

ot designs, are light in weigh 
extremely comfortable, and easily 
rr laundered. Since Foamex is 
resili the soles cling to the 
s heel in walking, and thers s 
ng action 





General Tire Expanding Sales Force 


Gel Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
has instaled a new wholesale branch sales 
1725 Summit Ave., Richmor 
the direction of John \W. Bogte. 
r branch was 
demand tor General's 
North Carolina, and 


Tire & 


eral 


neratinn at 
yperation at 





Nnecessl 
> increased 
Virginia, 


1S it 


West \irgimia, the states to be served by 
these new facilities. With more tl 23,000 





ire feet of warehousing space the 
branch will carry complete stocks ot 


truck, industrial, 





General's 


all passenger, 
farm tractor, and implement tires 

Mr. Bogle has been active in sales work 
for more than 11 years and has served as 


the Richmond territory sales representative 
tor General since 1945. 
_ 1 ve 


Four other key staff officers have also 
been named for the Richmond branc 
Paul J. Snyder, manager of truck tire 
sales: L. &. Roberts, who wall direct) cat 


H. W. McAllister, office and 
ting manager; and Stuart G. Mercer, 
Mr. Snyder has served 


I 
accounts 1n 


loan] - 1 ° 
dealer sales ; 


General the Richmond terri 
tory for more than a year; while Mr. Rob 
erts comes to his new job trom a similar 
assignment in Washington, D. C.. and 


MeAllister to his from a similar post 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Mercer is a 
graduate from General's factory 
course. 

move further to 
more adequately General Tire’s expanding 
markets f branch managers 
have appointed: Earl H. Schaub. 
Denver; Wm. W. Fergusson, Butfalo: 
Richard Graybill, New York; and James 
J. Flasco, St. Louis. Mr. Schaub, who 
succeeds Frank Settle, resigned, was trans- 
ferred trom Buffalo to Denver. in charge 
ot sales in Colorado, Montana, Utah. 
Wyoming, and parts of Idaho. New 
Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, and Ne- 
Mr. Schaub, who spent 14 years 
as a territory sales representative, is suc- 
Buffalo by Mr. Fergusson, form- 
erly territory salesman in the Binghamton- 
Elmira area. 

Mr. Graybill, now directing sales for 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
part of Pennsylvania, had served as terri- 
tory salesman in the Williamsport, Pa, 
area before moving to New York as assis- 
tant to Howard A. Bellows, head of the 
eastern division. 

Mr. started 


Mr 


recent 
designed 


a serve 


four new alsu 


been 





vada 


ceeded in 


oO 


Flasco with General Tire 





as an office boy 23 years ago and has 
served 17 years in sales, having trans- 
ferred after seven years in the chemical 


and experimental laboratories. In his new 
he will direct sales in portions 


all( 


l 


Missouri. 


of Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Hlincis 
Mr. Flasco replaces Frank 
Sibley, transferred to the company’s Mid- 


west division on a special assignment it 
truck tire sales. 


Wm. O'Neil, president, General Tire, 


recently was elected to the board of trus 


tees 
munity 
Washington, D. C 


oO 


t the 
Imy 


National 
rovement, 


Council for 
1760 K St, 


NW. 


Seiberling Advances Cochrun 


Coc 


thrun, vice president in charge 








ot sales for Seiberling Rubber Co., Akr 
O., has been made executive vice presi- 
dent and has been succeeded as vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales by L. M. Seiber 
ling, formerly general sales manag 
That post goes to Charles A. Reed, assis 
tant to the president 


1 , 
Colonel 


io 
ds 


been 





company's | 


W.. 


Was 


1945 and died a ye 
run joined Seiber 


company’s founding in 1921 after an 


Caree 


r oO 
in 
38, 


t 


) 


istrative 


\s executive vice 
take 
president's office. | 


run 


W 


ill 


Vv 


J. L. Cochrun 





Cochrun steps into a post tha 
vacant for several years. Thi 


ast executive vice president 
M. V han, who | 
later. Colonel Coch- 

he time ] 


aug retired in 








ling at the 








ny 
tf 13 vears. He became vice presi 
charge of sales for the company 
changes at Seiberling are being 
strengthen the company’s admin- 
and sales department operations 


president, Colonel Coc! 
over many duties in_ the 
vermitting J. P. Seiber- 


ling to spend more time on “special de- 


velopme 


quiri 


He was elected a director in 
ceeding his father, 
who with 


ling, 


o 


in 





Ss, projects. and problems”. re- 
Nis attention. 

on - 15 s+} +} « » 
Seiberling, with the company 21 
both factory and office depart- 


l- } - - | - + + 
has headed many sales departments 


1947, suc- 
W. Seiber- 


A. Seiber- 


the late C. 


brother, F. 


his 


ling, founded the company that bears their 


name 


1 the 


was one of the first three em- 
Seiberling payroll and 





een in the sales department in charg 
various departments during most of his 
service. He was assistant sales manager 


before being named assistant 


lent 


hal 


1945. 


to tne 


presi- 


iwoiA RUBBER WORLD 


Com- 





} 











ne { 




















Bee 


pany 
partur 
1947. 


tlormer 


Vas ni 
this v 
with | 
appoin 
purcha 


Dana 


Decer 




















LD 


Opens New Branch 


—_ 


\ new. sales branch was 
November 1 at Springfield, Mass.. by U. 

Tires division otf United States Rubber 
Co.. Rockefeller Center, New York 20, 
N. VY. [Located at 132 Birnie Ave., the 
ranch will have as its territory all of 
western Massachusetts, Ver- 
m and Clinton and Essex counties in 
New York State. Richard M. Payson has 
made district manager for the branch. 
ire salesman at 
district 


Connecticut, 


beet 
He joined che company as tire 
Boston and later became assistant 
manager there. 
Glenn T. Welton has been appointed 
ane of distributer sales for coated 
fabrics. He became associated with the 
rubber company in February, 1936, and 
has been a salesman of coated fabrics for 
vears. In his new capacity, reporting 
“H. Callum, sales manager of coated 
ics. Mr. Welton will be responsible 
sales and merchandising through 
of U. S. Naugahyde. Nauga- 
Royalene. His headquarters will 
company’s) Mishawaka, Ind., 









and 


be at the 





\. A. Wibbelsman has been man- 

ager of clothing 

sale of waterproot 

‘oats as well as an 

rubber surface clothing for indt 

and many special groups. His hea 
= ; 





made 
sales, responsible tf 
f sportswear 
extensive line of 














‘rs are in we ashington, where the 
mpany’s large clothing t is located 
Mr. Wibbelsman has been with U. S Rub- 
ber in various sales positions since Janu- 


ary, 1920. 
ther B: 
tire roduction, ret 
31) years continuous 


Martin, technical director of 
ired November 1 after 
service. Mr. Martin 
1 U. S. Rubber in 1918 as a chemist 
Hartford Rubber Works, Hartford, 
nn.; was subsequently made laboratory 
superintendent at the Providence Rubber 


in 1923 was 











appointed assistant fac- 
superintendent of the Hartford Rub- 
r Works; was made factory manager 
1929 and in 1930 was transferred to 
> company’s Detroit plant. Three 
r he was appointed manager in charge 
1944, was made 
development for 
division, involving five 
ind tube plants at Detroit, Eau Claire, 
Chicopee Falls. Mass., Los Angeles, 
and Indianapolis, Ind., respectively 
March, 1945, Mr. Martin was appointed 
‘tor of tire development for the com- 
pany, with aaa at Detroit. which 
was the position he held prior to the post 
of technical director of tire production. 
Herbert E. Smith, president of Uw. S: 
Rubber, has accepted chairmanship of the 
rubber division of the current United 
Hospital Fund Campaign in Greater Ne 
\ 


ork 








years 











of tire quality and in 
assistant director of tire 


company’s tire 








= P 
at i 








Beebe Rubber Co., Nashua, N. H., 
according to President E. Colman Beebe. 
has appointed as production manager and 
chief chemist Richard Painter, formerly 
with Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co. Origin- 
ally the Beebe Bros. Rubber Co., the com- 
pany took its present name after the de- 


parture of John Beebe on November 1, 
1947, At that time William F. Newton, 
formerly of Sponge Rubber Products Co.. 
Was named sales manager. In January of 
this year Walworth Johnson, previously 
with Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., was 


appointed superintendent. Joseph Cullen is 
purchasing agent for the company, and 
Dana Sanders is assistant chemist. 


December, 1948 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh 
22, Pa., through Vice President E. T. 
Asplundh, has announced aquisition of con- 
trolling stock interest in the Midvale Coal 
Co. This company is being liquidated, and 
its mine, located near New Philadelphia, O., 
will be operated by Pittsburgh’s Columbia 
Coal Division. About 60% of the mine’s 
daily production of 2,800 tons of coal will 
be shipped by truck to the Barberton, O., 
plant of the company’s Columbia Chemical 
Division, and the balance will be sold to 


regular commercial customers of the coal 
company, Mr. Asplundh said. Paul C. 
Beutel, associated with Columbia Chemi- 


cal since 1930, has been appointed mana- 
ger ot the Columbia Coal operation, and 
\V. L. Henry, president of the Creighton 
Fuel Co., will act as consultant. 

Columbia Chemical has appointed Albert 
E. Sidwell, Jr., assistant director of re- 
search and Ralph EF. Wolf 


t 


Manager olf 


compounding research. Dr. Sidwell, whose 
associations prior to joining Columbia 
Chemical include ten years with the Ameri 


can Medical Association and four 
research instructor at the University of 
Chicago, will direct the division's 
tory work in inorganic and analytical fields. 

Mr. Wolk, coming to the divisiot 


years as 
labora- 


before 


last January, had served two vears as 
technical director of Standard Chemical 
Co.. and previously had been assistant 
factory manager for Polson Rubber Co 


WPB 
section and be- 
Standard 


During the war he was chief of the 
synthetic rubber allocation 
fore the war had been with the 
Oil Development Co. as manager of svt 
thetic rubber compounding research. 





\ssistant director of research, Fran 
Strain, appointed to the position earlier 
this year, will continue as 


administr: ative 
assistant to Alphonse Pechukas, researe 
director for the division, 


laboratory work in the field of organic 
chemistry. 





besides directi 





Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., 
New — 16, N. ee las annouiuced tl 
aval labilit vy of Cushionlok, a new 
ae rding to President 
D. Wise, the new carpet combines the 
quality and the beauty of iunal 
Hoor covering with the resilience of sponge 
rubber. ‘Ine oe rubber is blown int 
the rug backing, bitding i 
rendering the ee “highly 
raveling. Cushionlok, it is 
inates the need for any carpet underlay 
and with a Bureau of Standards 
Wear indicate that Cushionlok will 
substantially outlast the same carpet 
conventional backing. The new carpeting 
can be installed, recut, 
weired in the same manner as conventional 
Arpeting 











CONVE 


the tufts 





resistan 


also said, 





tect 
tests 


tester 


reused, and re- 





Denman Tire & Rubber Co., Warren, 
O., recently redeemed 6.032 shares of its 
5¢- cumulative convertible preferred stock, 
reducing the outstanding such shares to 


A3199. 


Consolidated Products Co., 
Row, New York 7 N. i, through Secre- 
tary M. Cowen, has announced the pur- 
chase of all machinery and equipment of 


153. Park 


the recently closed coated-fabrics division 
of Atlas Powder Co.’s Zapon plant at 
Stamtord, Conn. Consolidated has begun 
an intensive campaign for liquidation of 


these machinery and equipment in the 
paint, ink, varnish, lacquer, chemical, tex- 
tile, plastic coating, rubber, artificial leather, 
and allied industries. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has appointed James R. Donnalley 
manager of its silicone manufacturing plant 


at Waterford, N. Y. Dr. Donnalley came 
to G-E in November, 1943, in the chemi- 
cal section of the research laboratory, 
working on fundamental silicone chemistry. 
In July, 1944, he was loaned to the resi 
and insulation materials division where 


he worked on pilot work for silicones and 


on the design of the Waterford plant 
He was transferred to the chemical en 
gineering division of the chemical depart 
ment, taking charge of the Watertord 
group, in April, 1946. 

George G. Montgomery, prominent Sar 
Francisco catporation executive, has beer 
elected a mem! t the board of direct 
of the General ic € 





The Rubber Heel & Sole Manufactur- 
ers Association has changed its name t 
The Rubber Heel & Sole Institute. with 
headquarters at 551 Fit Ave.. New 
VYorkol7, N. ¥. Phe te has al 
nounced the formatior the Elastic Col 
lor 1 Rese | office at 


\von, Mass 1 


aisoO al 










with at 





‘poration 1s establis! 


with the 


latest 
















ing a labora equipped 
experiment aratus Massachusetts 
Institute ot @\ has established 
a graduate the field of elas 
ic ¢ rogram, unde 
Ernest Hauser 

to be of great value 
not ‘only to id sole manutacturers. 
but also to and shoe repairmet 
Officers of Elastic Colloid Research fo 
low: president. R. E. Drake, Avon Sol 


president, D. R. Cutler, Alfred 
treasurer, D. W. Bert 


Es ae vice 
Hale Rubber Co.: 














stein, Biltrite Rubber Co.; per 
urer, Kk. | Menuez, Gro-Cord 
Co.; secretary, Morris Eisen, C 
Rubber Co.; tant secretary, R. A 
Winters. Rubber Sole & Heel Institute 
and director, S. Schwaber. Monarch Rul 
ber Co 

Gates Rubber Co.. Denver, Colo., one 
ot the first large processors to receive 





supplies of erature rubber 
commercial quat 
| 


this rubber 1n 





foresees the 





irector of specialized research, 





resistance of iow-ten 














perature rubbe las tremen antag 
in lengthe eg the service y 
tires, but als 1 all other alana 
which abrasion or wear resistance is 
important factor. Such products include 
\-belts, tl covers of which are constat 
ly subjected to wear against pulley 
groove; many types of industrial hos« 
rotor tubes, stator tubes, impellers, pump 
cases, and other rubber or rubber-covered 


ing and rock prod 
[ plates for 
sanding 


“Mr. Mingle 











ong many other ilso p 

out that what we have in the new 
temperature rubber is not so much a 
product, but rather a whole new = systen 
of processing which is opening the do 
to many 1 in ou 
sO calle 1 rub 
bers 








Sid Richardson Carbon Co., Fort 


ed R. EF. 


ap} ont 


Tex., das 












Inc., Trenton, ? J . as sales representa- 
the Mi \tlantic area. The 
compan) 1 iacture ot 

jacks is curreutly ducing EP( 

M 17¢ grades know is “Texas E 
‘Texas AT” a s plant in Odessa 

tex, kK 4 Inc. tor 25 years has 
stributed llers, pigments 1 chemi 

] ) tbhe n. ceramics 

il Ss , a> > cs 


2460) Jackson Blvd., 


(Cruver Mfg. Co., 










Chicago 12, Il., has developed a new 
series 0 plastic aving cards em- 
Wing “he new 
cards, it 1s ‘less, non- 
inflammable. possess excep 
an . aa 


em easier to 





teal 


The 


e, and have greater 





resistance and lower water absorption. 
cards have a pebble grain finish whic 
eliminates sliding on smooth tables. Gasr- 
anteed for two years by the manutacturer, 
e cards are available 1] colortul de 
signs and are merchandised in single and 
uble-decked ST 1c f1it DONes 









esive Manu 











new acqui- 
agents for 
Nicol, Inc 
line of 
nd dextrines 





t u assistal tT le 

l irk a Chicago produc 

velopment laboratories in serving the 
adhesive requirements s trade 


1265 67th 


Bacon Vulcanizer Mfg. Co.. 


St., Oakland 8, Calif.. this vear celebrates 
its fortieth anniversary as a manutacturer 
tT tire equipment 


Sid Richardson Gasoline Co., 


Fort 





Worth 2. Tex.. through Sales Manager 
Frank ‘Andrews, has announced the ap- 
ointment of I (). Beckwith as manager 
1 gas sales. The company is 
large natural gasoline plant near 


call for 











» De ¢ operation 

ry with a daily average 

ot approximately 100,000 gal- 

ms of prop ane and butane and 100,000 
gallor s of n 1 gasolir e. Mr. Beckwith 






ustry, having had 





experience if} n the Phillips Petro- 
eum Co. and Beacon Petroleum Co., from 
vhich latter company he recently resigned 


Carroll, 





NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 


W. i. ee has been made mana- 
» office of Fi jay ere 
marketing affiliate ot E 


New York, N. Y. 





aun 


the company’s 
iwest 


1943, 





area 


Mr 


products in the Mid 
the company in 


continue 11 


secretary-treasure! 





committee « 
strv, American 


1942-43 








served as 
Allocations Section or the 


Board. 








at, 
& Rubber 


lairman 
Co.., 





Harvey S. Firestone, 
gens i T 


e 








Russell Ss. Henderson, treasurer 
Roberts Rubber Co.. Newark, 
1 hi enty-fifth anniver 


ed fis tw 





with the company on November 
Throughout his years with the compé 


Mr. Hen derson Was closely associated wit 
the |] ite Weldon Roberts in the 
many new formulae and com- 
pounding processes for the Weldon Rob 





erts « s. He also played important 
art company’s research which pio- 
introducti m of soft "Yokes 





into the metal industries. 


C. Frendling /ias 
Mig. Co., 1655 
‘alif., with offices at 
Angeles 11. Products 
molded rubber 
and the firm will special- 
metal bonded parts. Mr 
rmerly was with Muth 
\ngeles. 


established 


Euclid 





Rubber 
anta Monica, ¢ 
h St., Los 








1 7 
clude small 
mandrel stocks, 


rubber to 


parts 








ber Co.. Los 





A. B. Errett, Jr., has bee ) 
lager of the H. O. Canfiel 
Bridgeport, Conn. He 1 sn 
1 manager of “ee ca I 

office. and a 





works mat 








i. 
. 








] the field ot 
goods. ay 
Cantic luring 1946 and 1947, I 
served on the board of directors of the 


gland Chapter of the Society of 
Industry and in 1946 was also 
n sales manager of the Firest me In 


Pro ducts Co, In 1945, Mr 















handling Foamex, mechanical 








items for the automotive field and 
plastics: chief sales engineer for 
River plant handling molded plas- 
tics, coated fabrics, and rubber goods for 


Navy 


\ devel opments 
companies for whom : 


Mr. 


are the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. and 
Armstrong Cork Co., as superintendent of 


rubber plant and general su 


nt of the Armstrong Cork rub- 


manufacturing druggists’ sun- 
lustrial products, and rubber tile 








has been made director 


Ray H. Anders 





ot purchases of Sun Oil Co., Philadel 
Pa., to succeed Henry Thomas, who retired 
December 1 after 36 years of service. Mr 
Anders, until recently manager of the « 


products department, 

be assisted in his new capacity by : 
\. Hurst, assistant director of purchases 
Mr. Anders, who joined Sun in 1929. at 
one time hz ud been Allentown, Pa., manager 
ot The lrich C 


pany’s industrial 








Edward M. Frick, well known in the 
upholstery field for his many years 
service and schdeociniic: in the industry 
has been appointed to a position in the 
sales department of the Pantasote 
Passaic, ON. manufacturer of pri 


goods. 


Gilbert Thiessen, develop: 


formerly 









. n) | 
Oli, N ° 
Pitt has 
} . + 3 * 
GV1se t divis 
t s time to the coor? » 
t > tio or tec] 
matters relating to the development, sa 
and use of prog produced or to ¢t 





produced division. S] 











iy before ses a oe oft his graduate w 
Dr. Thiessen joined a subsidiary yf Kop 
pers. In 1931 he accepted a position t 
the Illinois State Geological Survey, 5ut 
returned to Koppers in 1937, working in 
the technical d rtment of the tar 
chemical = divisi W1 the company 
| division in 






c iCal 





formed a sep 
October, 1946. 
manager of 2 
the di visio! 5 





Was mace 
sectio! 1 


Thiessen 


levelopment 


Charles N. Woodbury, assistant ex; 
manager of Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, 
Mass., a division of The B. F. } 
Co., retired November 1 after 45 
service. He started in the production les 


Go dr 





years 








partment in 1904 and served briefly a: 
manager oO1 oF before joining the ex- 
port division 1918. 


1 


Leonard Maclean has joined 
Fabrics. Inc.. 525 Madison Ave., New 
Wor Ne Y.. a -—. sales promotion 
representative. according to Fred L. Ford, 
manager of the coated fabrics and 
Mr. Macl for 20 years 
has sold to manutacturing fields where 
coated fabrics are used, covering the ea 
ern states and specializing in the dev: 
opment, styling. and sale of pyroxylin at 
plastic coated material. His previous con- 
nections were with Keratol Co., and ¢! 
Zapon-Kerato! Division ot Atlas Powder 
( ©, 


Good 








sales 
plastic divisior 











Louis F. Vauthier, 


sales manager t 3 
division) of Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd 
and for many years active in the work 
ot the Province of Quebec Society r 
Crippled Childre rece! tly was elected 





president of the Kiwanis Club of Mon- 


treal. 


Ralph K. Guinzburg, president of I. 5 
Kleinert Rubber Co.. New York, N. Y 
is chairman of the rubber division in 
1948 fund drive for the T 
Society or Ne York. 





ravelers 
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Benjamin W. Lewis has been appointed 









vice president of the Witco Chemical Co. 
iy) charge of western sales of the manu- 
factured products division. Mr. Lewis, who 
has been with Witco tor 22 years, has been 
in technical development and _ sales 
jotion during that period. The list of 
iufactured products under his super- 
includes metallic stearates, paint 









riers, sunolite wax, rust preventatives, 

ther manufactured items. His head- 
( ‘ters are in the Wiitco offices in the 
f Tower. Chicago, Ill. 


bune 


Charles W. Bayley, Jr., has been in 
Malaya representing General Latex & 
Chemical Corp., Cambridge, Mass., at the 
plantations of Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd., 
latex General Latex recently 

exclusive distributer in the 


whose 
vas named 


ited States. Mr. Bayley is establishing 
the latest American standards and meth- 
. of testing normal and centrifuged la- 


and is assisting in formulating a long 
term research program in the shipping ot 
latex and the development of new and bet- 


ter latices. Mr. Bayley, a staff member 
f the Cambridge concern since June, 1941, 
except for his period of war service, is 
xpected back in this country this month. 


P. H. Goodall, 
The Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, ( 

retired November 1 after 44 years in the 

Starting at the Hartford Rubber 


assistant to the prest- 


business. 


Works Co. in 1904, which later was taken 
ver by United States Rubber Co., Mr. 
Goodall moved up through the ranks to 
the position of district manager before he 
joined Mohawk as assistant sales mana- 
ger. Then in 1944 he became assistant 
to the president, under R. E. Bloch 
Mr. Goodall plans to spend his winters 


Florida and his summers in Cleveland. 


John W. Snyder, technical director of 
Binney & Smith Co., New York, N. Y., 
recently returned from a three-week air 
trip to Europe. where he conducted a 
echnical service survey of the rubber, 
paint, and ink industries in England and 
France. 


A. Boyd Cornell was elected a director 
at the recent stockholders’ meeting of 
Acme-Hamilton Mfg. Corp., which oper- 
Acme Rubber Mig. Co. and Hamilton 
Rubber Mfg. Corp.. all of Trenton, N. J. 
Mr. Cornell has been identified with va- 
rious business and civic activities for a 
number of years. He is executive vice 
president of the Hamilton company, with 
which he has been connected since 1918. 


ates 


Samuel B. Ellis has been made 
tor of export sales of Hamilton 
Mi Corp., 


Trenton, N. J. 
supervision 


direc 
Rubber 
Under his 


plans to 





Hamilton 


Rubber 
increase extensively its foreign sales of 





mechanic ‘al rubber goods. Mr. Ellis will 
make his headquarters at the company’s 
New York, N. Y.., office, Woolworth 
Bldg., 233 Broadway. Mr. Ellis has had 
wide experience in foreign marketing and 


china, from 1922-1930, 
was engaged in the general im- 


lived in Shanghai, (¢ 
where he 





porting business. In 1930 he joined The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Export Co., 
Akron, O., where he became manager of 
mechanical goods sales and traveled ex- 
tensively abroad. In 1943 he went to 
United States Rubber Export Co., Ltd., 
New York, in a similar capacity. 


December, 1948 





CALENDAR 


Dec. 28. 
Jan. 4. 
Jan. 5. 
Jan. 10- 
14, 

jan. 11. 
Jan. 12. 
Jan. 12. 
Jan. 12- 
14. 

Jan. 18. 
Jan. 19- 
Zi. 

Jan. 22- 
28. 

Jan. 25. 
Jan. 28. 
Jan. 29- 
Feb. 4 
3 aa 2 
Feb. 1. 
Feb. 2. 
Feb. 4. 
Feb. 8. 
Feb. 9. 
Feb. 9. 
Feb. 15- 
16. 

Feb. 18. 
Feb. 19- 
a7. 

Feb. 21- 
23. 

Feb. 25. 
Feb. 28- 
Mar. 4. 
Mar. 1. 
Mar. 1. 
Mar. 2. 


Washington Rubber Group. 
Chicago Section, SPE. Merchants 
& Manufacturers Club, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Western New England Section. 
SPE. Hotel Sheraton, Springfield, 
Mass. 

SAE. National Meeting and En- 
gineering Display. Hotel Book- 
Cadillac, Detroit, Mich. 

New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Sheraton, New York, N. Y. 
Newark Section, SPE. Newark AC, 
Newark, N. J. 

Rhode Island & Southeast Mas- 
sachusetts Section, SPE. Provi- 
dence Engineering Societies Bldg., 
Providence, R. I. 

SPI Reinforced Plastics Division. 
Fourth Annual Technical Session 
and Exhibit. Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Buffalo Rubber Group, Westbrook 
Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Society of Plastics Engineers. An- 
nual Conference. Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Manufacturers & Jobbers 
Sports Exhibition. New Coliseum, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Washington Rubber Group. 
Buffalo Section, SPE. Westbrook 
Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

National Sporting Goods Asso- 
ciation. Annual Convention and 
Show. Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, 
Calii. 

Chicago Section, SPE. Merchants 
& Manufacturers Club, Chicago, 
Tl. 

Western New England Section, 
SPE. Hotel Sheraton, Springfield, 
Mass. 


Chicago Rubber Group. Hotel 
Morrison, Chicago, IIl. 
New York Section, SPE. Hotel 


Sheraton, New York, N. Y. 
Newark Section, SPE. Newark 
AC, Newark, N. J. 

Rhode Island & Southeast Massa- 
chusetts Section, SPE. Providence 
Engineering Societies Bldg., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Society of the Plastics Industry of 
Canada. Seventh Annual Conter- 
ence. Niagara Falls, Ont., Can- 
ada. 


Akron Rubber Group. Winter 
Meeting. Mayflower Hotel, Akron, 
National Sportsmen’s Show. 


Grand Central Palace, New York, 
me Y. 

National Sporting Goods Asso- 
ciation of Canada. Annual Meet- 
ing. General Brock Hotei, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., Canada. 

Buffalo Section, SPE. Westbrook 
Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

ASTM. Spring Meeting and Com- 
mittee Week. Hotel Edgewater 
Beach, Chicago, Ill. 

Chicago Section, SPE. Merchants 
& Manufacturers Club, Chicago, 
Ill. 

The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Western New England Section, 
SPE. Hotel Sheraton, Springfield, 
Mass. 








— Broers, president of Firestone 









In rnati mal Co.. Akron, O., on a two 
month business tour of the Southwest 
Pacific attended the formal opening of 
Firestone’s new tire plant at Papanui, near 
Christchure ; Zealand, October 29 
he first » be built in New 
dlal : t pial idy has 
b n pr 12 es for motorists in tha 
ce t throughout th 
Pacific re \ statt ot New 
as been trained to wandle pr 
the new unit. Mr. Broers, 11 
Firestone’s export operations for the last 
26 vears, visited Honolulu. New Zealand, 
and Australia, conferring with Firestone 





ibuters. 


Edward . Ee has become genera 
sales manager 0 e Bond Rubber Corp 
326 Derby “We . dla Cont nanuta 
turer of molded rubber specialties. Mr. K 
rik previously had been sales engineer 
the H. O. Canfield Co. 





Robert L. Westbee has been assigne 


to the general managership of the recently 
created electri il insulatior ind so nd re 
g livis of Minnesota M g 

St. Pa Minn. He is 

re r elec ca apes 








OBITUARY 


Mrs. Edward nee Bill 








RS. “AROLINE . BILL, widow o 
the late Col. Edward Lymat 
founder of the publishing company wl 
is now Bill Brothers Publishing Corp., 
and with which India Rupper WoRrLD 1s 
affiliated, died at her country home 
Lyme, Cont November 3 after a long 
illness 
Mrs. Bill was born in 1861 and was 


] te + 7 1} 
one of the oldest living graduates ot Colby 





College. In 1916, upon the death ot her 
husband, she succet him as presi 
of Edward Lyman hill, Inc., a pos 
which she held for 17 years, until 
formation of the present firm. She « 
tinued an active force in its direct 
until a few years ago. 

\ resident of New Rochelle for halt a 
century, she was a prominent figure in its 
civic and philanthropic activities 

Mrs. Bill is survived by two sons, Ray 
mond and Edward Lyman Bil chairma 
ot the board and president of ‘Bill Bros 
Publishing Corp., respectively ; a daughter 
Mrs. Randolph ews, wife of Randolp! 
Brown, vice president of the company 
a sister; and five grandchildret 

ons il services were held at the Firs 
Congregational Church of Hamburg, Cont 





on November 5, followed by 


Lyme, Cont 


] } t 
saiesmla 


Raymond Tait MacLaren, 45, 


for Pennsylvania Rubber Co., southert 
Michigan, died of a heart attack Detroit 
on November 6. Mr. MacLaren, with 
Pennsylvania Rubber for three years. 1s 


wife, and a son. 


survived by his 
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APPLICATION 


United States 


In an Infant's Diaper with Dis- 
posable Inserts, a Resilient Wall) Extending 
around a Pad-Receiving Area and an Over- 
lay of Impervious Material for this Area. 

- ¢£ See ney pale , ‘ 


\\ 


Air-Compres- 


Dropper with an 


sing Element. G Fuenos A < 
2.4 3 Rubber Tread Lift in a Hinged 
Heel shoe. RN M s M 
$ aarenett Wheel and Tire. 4 
\ Mass 
Pp neumatice Timing Switch for 
Blectric “¢ ircuits, Including a Normally In- 
tlated, ¢ sae “ia 9 Bulb of Non-Conducting 
Material. E N Kansas 


Be Interpose ~d 


Milk Straine 
; ae 
Including a 
drical Por 
Arranged 
Parallel to 


Means 
ial, a 







Ve ! 208 





Paving a 


a Synthetic 
and 


Ring Adapted to 
Conventional-Type 
Milk Can. 


Kubber Gasket 
between a 
rand an Associated 


Iismission 





Power Tr Belting. 
Number of Hollow sSemi-Cylin- 
ns of Flexible Sheet Material 

side by Side with Their Axes 
Form a Strip. H 3 








In a Self-Locking Nut Having 
Recess for Locking Ma- 

Body of Locking Material Inelud- 
near Superpolymer of a 





Acid in the 


issiur KE s 


a Dibasie Recess. 
KE y, P 


Pneumatic Mattress. H oO 


Ange s, ¢ 


2 i 
Tractor, 





4 Garde n tt ayer? Tired 
“ hee Is. : s 
In a P wader cuesties ator, a Body 
of Phiel k, “Plinble Rubber with a Pocket for 
Holding Powder. G I) R nels s t 
Was 
2 GS stocking Protector. Is) ik) K 
Wes ( 1 
2,451.07 In a Milk Receiver for Auto- 
matic Milking Systems, a Kelatively stiff, 
eve. J J I> 


but 


Pranslucent 
Mixed with 


Cc. Nies, Pass 


of Re silient 
‘ N \ 
of ia 


serene 


a Valve 


Resilient, 


Percussive 
ated Hammering Piston Recipr 
Bumper Means in the Form of a 


Removable Sle 
For Use in Making 
Sheet of alyeinyneene 
Glass Fibers. R Ss gfie 
R M S Fort 


Templates, a 
Chloride 


lire for 
J 
Adhesive-( ont: tining Suction 


Material, Br ! 


Cushion Vehicles. H 
N 


Cup 
Ne 


with the Barrel 
a Power Oper- 
cable Therein, 
Mass of Re- 


In Combination 
Fool Having 





M: tterial. Ww. G \ S 


—e- 
Valve Core, 
Movable 


Including a Barrel, 
through the Ba 





and a Valve Member of Rubber-Like 
terial Mounted on the Pin. ‘ Cr 

i Rubber-Like Cushioning Pad in 
a Brake Shoe Assembly. « .eEKsergiar ’ 

wm 4 aca : | 

i abbot ushioned Disk Brake 
shoe meseminly'. W iaenss det 

{ s The ( ombin: ation with a Sleeve 
and a sani Which It Embraces Having a 
Shoulder Adjacent the End of the Sleeve of 
a Fastening Device, Including a Partial Ring 


of Resilient 


server Belt. 
server Belt. 
Outer 
Relatively 


the Casing 
Glove, ee 


370 


Casing 


Material Embracing the Sleeve, 


Dual-Tube P ne umatic 


Life Pre- 
E. C. Cra i States N 
Pneum: atic Life Pre- 


Dual-Tube 
E. ( C Z ar 3 A Straits 
1 Ss s Nav 

In a Boxing Glove, 

and Resiliently 

nattached Members E 

to Provide a 


\ er oO 


a Flexible 
istic and 
closed in 
Padding for the 







Patents and Trade Marks 











= nu Form - Fitting seamless Ul nder- 
garment of Knitted Elastic Yarn, Mo Speck 
= I lis, 

2 1.69% In a Support Bracket for Cylin- 
drieal Objects, Including Cireular  Enlarge- 
ments in Grooves in the Bracket, Soft) Re- 
silient Grommet -Shaped Centrally split 
Sleeves Seatable in the Enlargements. =. lo 

sk Los Angeles, C 

2 7 Abrasive Wheel with Flexible 
Resilient) Rim. M. E I. 1 B klyr 
m. ¥ 

738 Ventilated Rubber Glove. H 
M New ¥ 

2 762 Fle “vible, Resilient eking 
Ring ‘ Vv. M in. Tulsa, O} ssig! 

G s Rese ( Ne York 
. 3 
9 791 In a Universal Joint, Ineluding 


al 





Yokes h Having a Cylindr 

Bore in Which Cylindrical Be: Zz 

Insertable, a Rubber-Like Flex- 

ible Constricting Retaining Member Sur- 

rounding Each Yoke to Center the Bearing 

Blocks within Their Respective Bores. bk. W 

Weav Cleve Heights, © issiznor » 
To to Cc ! ‘ Ve na > 

2,4 Bos In a Boat, Including Keel and 

Deck Frames) Enclosed in an’ Inextensible 


Flexible Skin Forming the Outer Walls of the 


Boat. Longitudinally Disposed Inflatable 
Members below the Deck Frame and within 
the Skin. Z E Mercie! iné R lers 
Allerar New Tork, N. = Merc.+ issig 
\ s-Allerand 
D.451,894 Steel Reinforced Tire. H Ix 
We Blakel Isla? Al 


2,45 L. iquild - ears arbon - Resistant 
Container Ineluding Sheets of  Ethylene- 
Dichloride-Polysulfide Plastic Coated on at 
Least One Side with Successive Layers of 
Mixed Ethylene Dichloride Polysulfide Plastic 
and Polymerized Chlorobutadiene of Diminish- 
ing Ethylene Dichloride Polysultide Plastic 
Content, and a Final Overlapping Coat = of 
Polymerized Cc hlorobut: adiene. V. N. Brader 

Wir 1t Corp., both of Akr¢ a) 
2 In # an aaoerOOAe M: ide up of Top, 
Bottom, and Intermediate Layers, a Bottom 
Layer of Smooth Perforated Plastic Material. 
\ L Dorgir New York, N. ¥ 
90 Resilient Cushions 
and Foot Portions of an Artificial 
s s, Sr Rive Rouge Mich 
+ Leakproot Coupling of 
° Fens Neh oe Wauwate 
$52.10 Inflatable Headrest. J A. 

‘or it, both of Rochester, N é 
2 Commercial ackage, Including 
Enclosed in a Container Consisting of 
Hemispherical, Preformed, Form-Re- 

Halves Made of Strong, Flexible. 
Material Capable of Withstand- 

and Shipment by Mail. FF. 

} xn. 








151.929 


between Leg 


Leg. S. B 


Flexible 





isa, Wis 





Fruit 
lwo 
taining 
Transparent 
ing Handling 
Arr New 
oe Hold- 


Elastic Sanmets 
Means. E rl 
Unitary Hair re artiong Devie e of 
“Rubber. P hy or ecia Hills 


Molded _ 


\ 


‘ Parachute Shroud, Including a 










Br: sintiad Jacket and a Rubber-Elastic Core, 

which Includes a Bundle of P: llel Elastie 

Threads Firmly Bound together at Opposite 

Ends of the Core. R. T. Dawes ad F. Tay 
Huds Mass 

a Sealing Tip for Use on 

ling Holes in Bed Rock, 

1 and an Annular Resilient 

Rubber sealing Member. it Jaswell, 3S 

Dominion of Canada 

7 Puncture Sealing Gas) Tank. y 

“4 ‘a Sse I ee \ IS.A is 

NT 


, I ? R er CC 1 I 


Spinning Apron of Layers of 


Cord 


lon and Rubber. H M. B n 
R SS.u1 B. I) n Ru Mfg 
‘ Dayt 4) S.A 
19 Vehicle Tire. KE & W 
‘ Ser K SSigy H s 
5 Heat Insulating Laminated Plastic 
Cover for Re frigerating Units. IB t s 
sig ! St Regis P ( f Ne 
Y N ¥ U.S.A 
i$: Water Pistol, Including a Col- 


Liquid Reservoir Attached to the 


fe J. POG ad. Woking. 8 


lapsible 
Pistol Ba 
Ene 








‘ In a Centrifugal Hydraulie Clutch, 
Drive Sha‘t., an Expansible Rub- 
shaft and 


4 


Including a 





ber Tube surrounding the Having 
a Base Portion Attached thereto. J 3 
iN \ Five > USA 
$51, H01-¢ Textile Fiber Drafting  Ele- 
ment with a Working Surface of Synthetic 
Rubber Modified with Glue, J. W. bay 
ssig » A strong Cork Co bot f l- 
Ste } i" S.A 
a FR ae Resin Covered Wire or Cable. 
E sris = mit i I. Bure ‘io 
i x J SA ssigr Ss 
1.67% Electric Power Cable. Co EF 
Ridee ) SSig! t OkKe te-Ca 
r 4 Ir Patersor bot ir KY 
SA 
51,758 Liquid Supply System, Including 
an Air Pressure Tank within Which Is Dis- 
posed an Elastic Inflated Compressible Pouch, 
ee fi ne , Fort Wayne, Ind., U.S.A 
131,882 Liquid Fuel Tank for Aireraft and 


Having a Fuel Retaining Wall 
and a Protective Self-Sealing 
Vuleanized Rubber Composi- 
Meck 


Other Vehicles, 
of Neoprene, 

Layer of a Slow 
tion. B. Wilkinsor Londo a Kh, 


‘51-85 Fuel Tank, Ineluding a Removy- 





able Bag Impervious to the Action of Fuel 
within a Flexible Outer Self-Sealing Cover- 
ing. B. Wilkinsor Lond: i K. McK 
‘y md, yverlev isSiyz s t ~ i & 

i Ir istries I Eng 

n 

451.959 In a Machine for Coated Contee- 
tious, an Endless Resilient Membraneous Belt, 
Cc. E. Faxor Maywood, Calif U.S.A 

451,995 In a Shock Absorbing Unit. a 
Base Member, a Top Member, a Block ef 
Rubber under Compression on the Top Mem- 
ber, and a Mass of Rubber under Shear be- 
tween the Members. D. F. Sproul, Chicag 
111 U.S.A issigy to Canadian Car 
( Montrea P2@ 





ae In a Process for Preserving Per- 
ishable Foodstuffs. a Seamless Envelope of 
Unvuleanized Rubber Conforming to the Gen- 
eral Shape of the Foodstuff and Exerting Com- 








pacting Tension thereon. MH, M:-J3. f 
Poix, Rueil, Seine -Oise, France. assig 
Dewey & ys ( Canada I 
Villa La P, Ae 

$52,051 ‘Deiewedie Sheet Material Inelud- 
ing a Layer of Steel Filaments Embedded in 
Rubber and Positioned between Two Lengths 
of Fabrice. W. G. Gorhay and J. Gra 
rOT! iT Ster E = I Ssigr = 

‘ I « R ber Goods ¢ 





Toronto, Ont, 

$52,034 Brassiere with an  Under-Breast 

Band with Elastic Sections. I. Rosner, F s 
NG, ts 7 iSSigY o Even-Pu Bai 

Inc.. New ¥ k nan WS U 
$52,091 In a Resilient Bolster Supporting 

Unit Including Upper and Lower Followers 


and Friction Shoes, a Fusiform Block of Rub- 








ber Arranged Coaxially with the Followers 
and Engaging the Shoes. 1b. F. Sproul s 
signor to J. R. Cardwell, botl f Chicag 
U.S.A 
United Kingdom 

608,122 sealing for Adjacent 


Closures 
Margins, B. E.G r 








6OS,12 Adhesive Sheets and Tapes. J 
son «&, i Brita Ltd 
HOS,1 Cables R. Cc. AM r 
BOS19S Soles for F ‘oot w ear ( 
Rubt ( Ltd ind K. R 
HOS 2 tlastie I ‘alete a: I I i 
Nel ours & Co Inc 


Appa 
— of 





itus for Preventing “ \e- 


Ice on an Airfoil. Bo F 


HONS Resilient) Wheels, Especially for 
Rantirns ks. Gi. oa Cc. Slings 

HOSE Rubber Cushioning Device ind 
Rubber. “a ushioning Elements Adapted — tor 
Use therein. Ns 

609 ’ S “4 silie nt shock Absorber. 
) I 

HO9,1S Plastic Moldings with Metal In- 
serts. \ LG r 
_ 609,209 lelatabie Cues for Molding Per- 
forations in Concrete, Mortar, Pottery, Ete. 


609 387 Composite Materi ror eetri 
Insulating erial for Electric 





and Other Purposes. Britis 
sii i T r’s { les iyi H 
K s¢ r a 
: ' Tire Casing Patch. Ge; 
& tub ( 
HOG, 426 Shock-Absorbing Buffer 


Rubber Co., Ltd., G. W. Trobrid es 





Insulated 
tes Rubbe ( 
Tractor “ad ‘Like Wheels. A; 


Rubbe ‘ Lt nd Gillett 


aida Conductor. 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 











o=— 26 jen teat 


—i 





Decen 








teh, 
vub- 
Ving 


ble- 
etic 


cent 





ACRYLONITRILE GROUP 












* EASY PROCESSING 
* GOOD TENSILE STRENGTH 
* GOOD ELONGATION 


* FLEXIBILITY AT LOW 
TEMPERATURE 


* HIGH FUEL AND OIL 
RESISTANCE 


No polymer in the 26% acrylonitrile group can equal Butaprene NL ee 
| for easy processing. It handles perfectly on mills, calenders and ex- oe 
truders. But that’s not all — you get good tensile, elongation and flexi- 
bility—all very necessary properties in a fuel-and-oil resistant elastomer. 
No matter what your compounding problem, you'll find a Butaprene 
) polymer for the job. The Butaprene technical staff will be glad to 
work with you on any problem involving oil - and - fuel - resistant 
elastomers in either latex or solid form. Simply write Xylos Rubber 


| Company, Distributors, Akron 1, Ohio. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


am BRUTAPRENE’ 


im ~ Firestone 
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CHEMICAL 


United States 


2.449,9 Stabilizing a solid Terpene Poly - 
mer by Contacting with lodine. 4 3 





ssigr t Hercules 





2,449,987 Bringing together in Aqueous 
Solution Beta-Propiolactone and a  Water- 
Soluble, Tonizable, Inorganic Salt of a Hy- 
dracid, and Then Acidifying the Solution to 
Prepare a Beta- PUpEscuLen Propionic Acid. 
i \ 


L. Gres oO ssignot B. I 





( New Y x y 
$49,988 Preparation of Polyearboxs lic 
Acids. r Gres \ 
} I "é r ( NS 
2,4 iso Preparation of 
boxslic Acids. Tr. L. Gresha 
2.4 99 iennsinn a Salt 
Acyloxy Carboxylie Acid. T 
E. Janse ' f Ak ‘ issignors 
t G Ne y ~ y 
2.449,99 Bis (3-Chloro-4-Beta-Carboxye- 
thoxy phenyl) D 1) Me ne T 
‘ s I . s \k I 
issig s EF. G New Y¥ 
co 
$49,992 Pre epareison of a Beta-Thio Car- 
boxslie Acid. I Gres ee tt & 
( Ne y St 
$49.99 Preparation of a Beta-Halo Pro- 
pionic Acid. T. L. Gres Ww. Ss 
Ne y i x. 3 
2,449,994 Preparing a Beta-Acyloxy Acyl 
Halide Gres ! F. W = 
York, X. ¥ 


$49.99 Preparing an Alkyl Ester of an 
Alpha-Beta Unsaturated Carboxslie Acid. T 
Gres ! Fr. W 


Ss \k o 
x s ( ( New ¥ 
Y 
$49.99¢ Preparation of Beta-Thio Dipro- 
pionice Acid. . Gres Y. Ww. Ss 
\ T {9 SSikf > I FE (y 
Ne Yor N y 
” Polymerization of an Aqueous 


Dispersion, 
Component, 


Including, as Sole Polymerizable 
Methyl Methacrylate, and a Vinyl 


Compound and a Thiol. | WV Hov W 
netor , *. L. Johnston. Cla s 
W y ‘ , t 7 l>- 


Production of Substantially Pure 


Dimers of Alpha-Alkyl Para-Alkyl Styrenes 





with the Aid of Activated Fuller's) Earth. 
Warner, South Orange. and T. H. Ta 
s , g J ssignors 
g& ¥ ( New ¥ 
: ¥ 
p28 Rubber-Like, Material Including 





the Reisiion Polymerization Product of Para- 
Methyl-Alpha-Methyl-Styrene and Butadiene 
K. H. W sancas t P. O. Pow 


s ss s \ st 


$ For Use in the Manufacture of 
Ear Defenders and the Like. a Composition 
100 Parts by Weight of Polychloroprene, 4 
Magnesia, 1.5 Stearic Acid, 0.5 Diorthotoly1- 
guanidine Salt of Dieatechol Borate, 12. Ti- 
tanium Dioxide, 3 Paraftin, 20 Lanolin, and 
One Zine Oxide. Ss. ¥ eklase awn. A 


SO! Los Angeles, ¢ f ss 





‘ ee 
1S Preparation of Beta-Lactones 
Kingsport. Ter isSigr 


Kodak C R ster. N. ¥ 


- 14 Isomerization of Pinene to Cam- 
phene. W | <a 1 es C 
SSigt » He! s | ‘ W g 


$ Preparation of Beta-Propio- 
nolactone. H Hug . J King 


ssigr las Kodak ¢ 


2,4 171 Friction Material, Including As- 
bestos Fiber, Dried and Ground Tung Pomiuce 
and Resin. t. Ster rg, Troy N, ¥ S 

g ae: B ’ AY n ( ry s th Be 

2,4 i Production of an Allyl Pelyether 
ofa Pp olygiyce rol by Bringing Stannice Chlor- 
ide into Contact with Allyl Glycidyl Ether in 
the Presence of an Organie Solvent under An- 
hydrous Conditions. T. W. Evans and E. | 


$50.9 Plasticizable Organie Compounds 
Plasticized with an Alkoxyalkyl Ether of a 





Hs tlonitrophenol, G. L. LD ng, St. Louis 
a A s, Fenton, assignors to Mis 
=1ss \ f 4 i Laboratories Inc 
S I iis M 
2,450,327 eile Kesisting Coating Compo- 


sition, Including a Partially Hydrolyzed Lower 
Alkyl Ester of a Silicie Acid, Finely Divided 
Mica, Water, and a Heat-Resistant Corrosion- 





Inhibitive Inorganic Pigment. D. Cogan, 
Glenshaw and N. H. Ketchar Flushing 
x, ¥ iss rs t Carbide & Carbon Chen 
cals Cory 1 corporation of N. ¥ 

$50,384 Manufacturing Factice by React- 


ing Sulfur with a Fatty Oil at between 
130 and 180° C. in the Presence of Dieyclo- 





hexylamine. K. C. Roberts, Clayto issig 
An r Chemical C Lt Manchester 
h in England 
is0.40s. For a Lap-Resistant Textile Fi- 


ber Drafting Element, a Working Surface In- 
cluding the Reaction Product of a Free Ha- 
logen and «w Vuleanized Synthetic Polymeriza- 


tion Product) of an Open-C Jota Aliphatic 
Conjugated Diene. J W B niller, Ma 
eit Towns! ss , N trong ¢ } 





ister, b Pa 

: hoy Laaieaheta int) Roll Cover Hav- 
ing a Working suriace of Butadiene Acryloni- 
trile Copolymer in Which Is Dispersed Glue. 


W. Bayn er. Manheim Township, assigno 
Armstrong Cork Co Lancaste! t 1 
$10,410 Lap-Resistant Koll Cover with 


PY Working surface Made of a Moditied Syn- 
thetic Rubber. W 





2 416 Polymerization in Aqueous Emul- 
sion of a Conjugated Butadiene Hydrocarbon 





in the Presence of an Alkali Metal of 
Hydroxytetrahydroabietic Acid. J. N rg 
r ssign » Hereules Powder CC 


i gto Del 
2,450,424 Moldable 
Sulfur Dioxide and 2 
Bartles e, Ok 


Reaction Products of 
Butene. Fk ;. 








Y e Ge r rf IT 
7,450,435 ee Se Composition, Including 

a Polymer of Vinyl Chloride and a_ Plas- 

ticizer Mixture Consisting of a Diocty! Phtha- 

late and Liquid Petrolatum. A [cG 

‘ ly Spokane Was issignor t I 











Wit KB 





“Cetiutar Thermoplastic Products. 
©. R. Metnt issignor to Dow Chemical € 


2,450,451 Polymerization of Ethylene in 
the Presence of an Organic Peroxide Cata- 
Iyst and a Saturated Hydrocarbon Diluent and 
a Metal from the Group of Magnesium, Zine. 





Cadmium, and Mercury. L Schme g 
Rivers ¢ issigno to Un ersa “> hr 1 s 
C Chicag t n 1 
2.4 Coagulating an Unfrothed Coaz- 
uwlable Fluid into Permanent Form, JT. A. T 
Grotenhuis, Olms F s ssigr 
General Tire & Rubber C Akror rot a 
$5051 Providing «a Surface with a 


fough Resinous Coating, Including Deposit- 
ing a Mixed Spray of Atomizved Styrene and 
Atomized Stannie Chloride, Fo ob Ln I 
Westfield, N. J ssignor to Che Le 
ents ( D re) 
2.4 Continuous Process for Produc- 
ing a Dispersed solid Polymer, | i; SG ! 
County Noa 
9 450,552 Controlling Polymerization of 
Polyhydric Alcohol Esters of Alpha-Oletinic 
Dicarboxylic Acids with Ethylenic Monomers. 


E. ©. Hurdis, Passa N. J issig 
Ur States Rubber C New York a 

2.4 78-579 Preparation of Aqueous Dis- 
persions of Synthetic Rubbers. ©. FO br r 
Bethar W Va iss gr Unite Ss s 
K t & Ne York, N. 7% 

TR 44 Copolymeric Organo-siloxane In- 
eluding Organo-silicon Units Corresponding 


to the Formulae CH SiO, © and RSiO. o, Re- 
spectively, 


Where R Is an Alkyl Radical Hay- 
ing 12 to 18 Carbon Atoms; the Units Are 


Joined by Their Oxygen Atoms. J. F. H 
issig to Corning Glass Works 
rning. N. Y¥ 
2,450,658 Thiophene. RR. « Hans 
I Ras Sser ot tf W N 
C. a a s, I Ma I A, N 
= ner W N J ssigr s Ss 
1 Ol ¢ Ine i 
x. ¥ 
9.4 OS5-687 Alkyl Derivatives of Thio- 
phene. H. E. Ras: ssen and R. C. Hanst 7 
\ iry, N. J.. assignors to Soc 
Vacuu Oil « orporatior NN; 2 
450,771 Vule endian Plastic Substance 


Containing Unsaturated Carbon to Carbon 
Bonds and a Vuleanizing Agent Which Is a 
Stable Plastic Sulfur Composition Obtained 
by Subjecting to Elevated Temperature a 
Mixture Including a Hydrocarbon or Par- 
tially Halogenated Hydrocarbon, Oxygen and 





a Hydrogen Sulfide or Merc aptan. W. E 
Vaughar Berkeley, and B. Barnet issignors 
s D lopme ( San Frar 
s it n Cal 
$50,902 For Decorating Glass Fabries, a 
Composition Including a Pigment Dispersed 


in a Vehicle Including a Heat Convertible 


Resin Prepared from Formaldehyde, a Sub- 
stance from the Group of Carbamide, Mela- 
mine, Biuret, Guanidine and Dicyanodiamide, 

















and a Vinyl ag acing Acetate Inter- 
polymer. Cc. M Marberg Slr rst, I I 
issignor to Interchemical cal New York 
nN, ¥. 
$50,940. Polyamides from Polymeric Fat 
Acids. J. C. Cowan, L, B. Falkenberg nd 
H. M. Teeter, Peoria, and P . a 
Il} assignors t the United er- 
ca, as 1! esented by the - 
culture 
2.451.040 Butadiene. E € 
Summit. N. J., assignor to ye 
velopment Co., a corporation of 





15 New Resinous Condensation 
Products Obtained by Heating together in 
the Presence of an Acidie Condensing Agent 
(1) a Soluble Melamine- Formaldehyde Conden- 
sation Product Etherified with a Monohydrie 
Aleohol, and (2) a Soluble Phenol-Formalde- 
hyde Condensation Product Etherified with a 








Monohydrie Aleohol., — \ lion and J. B 
Harrison, Blackley, Manche England, as- 
signors to Imperial Chen lustries, Ltd., 
i ora on ft Great . 

17 A Rubber- Like Polymer = Ob- 








ined by Polymerizing a Hydroxy-Acetylated 
Tall Oil by Heat Condensation in the Presence 
of an Esteritication Catalyst Serving as a Cat- 











alyst for the Reaction. t tichter, ving- 
tor ine J J Miskel Brookly ) in 
N. ¥ o Nopeo Chemical Co 1 






2.45 Vuleanizing a 
Polymer by Incorporating Polymerized = 2,2.4- 
Trimethyl Dihydroquinoline and Heating at 
300 to 350° F. L. F. Reuter, Akron. O is- 
signor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2.451 Curing a Plastic Polymer of a 
Saturated Aliphatic Monohydrice Alcohol Ester 
of Aerylic Acid bys boripaeesed with an Oxide of 














Lead. 3S. T. Semegen, Akron, O issignor to 
ans Mads Co.. New York, N. Y 
2.451178. Curing a Polymer of an Alkyl 
Ester of Acrylic Acid by Heating with a solid 
ALK: - Metal myenenaee, = T Semegen, 
r O., assigno B EF. Goodrict Cc 
v ri. NB 
2,451,180 Accelerating the Emulsion Poly- 





merization of Bu liene-1,.3) Hydrocarbons by 
Adding a Simple Tonizable Salt of a Metal 
Occurring in Group VIIL of the Periodic Table. 





W. D. Stewart, Akron, O issignor to B. F 
Goodrich Co New York, N. ¥ 
2,451,182 Composite Article Formed — by 


Introducing into a Sheet of Vuleanized Rub- 
ber-Butyl Phthalyl Butyl Glycollate, Chlori- 
ting the Surface of the Rubber, and Apply- 
a Solution in Methyl Ethyl Ketone of 
mma Polyvinyl Chloride Plasticized with 
He Phthalyl Butyl Glycollate, and Evapo- 
rating the Solvent. G. H. Taft, Hudson, O., 

to B. F. Goodrich Co New York. 
2 1,212 Thermoplastic Coating Composi- 
tion Including Norelac, a Mixture of Ortho 
and Para Toluene Ethyl Sulfonamides and 
Paraftin, sate Dispersed in a Volatile Solvent. 




















L. J. G . Shorewood, Wis., assignor to M 

nt. Ene M Iwaukee, Wis 

2.451 2 Continuous Stripping of Polymer 
Latices, A. D ireen, Cranford, N. J s 
signor to Standard ©) Development Cr 

H ition of Dr 

2.451 synthesis of Polyhydroxy Com- 

Ww F. Gresha it R E Brooks 

ignors t E. I. du Pont de Nemours «& ¢ 

Inc il tf Wilming De 


2 } Long-Chain Secondary Alkyl N- 
Substituted Polymeric Styrene/Maleamic 
Acids and Dispersions a a W 


L Alderson Jr issigne o E au PP 
Nemours & ¢ Inc Wilmington, Del 
2,451,411 Laminating Syrup Including 
Silica Areogel and a Thermosetting Resin. 
E. M. Queeny. Kirkwood, assignor to Mor 
santo Chemical Co St L s both ! M 
2,4 { Wet-spinning a rylonitrile  Pol- 


ymer Yarn, W W. Watkins 





vnesbor 








Va assignor to FE. I lu Pont irs & 
( Ir W ng n, Del 

2,451,455 Synthetic Resin Which Is a 
Copolymer of a Ketone and Acrylonitrile or 
Methacylonitrile, W E. Elwe ind R 
Meier, Bet ) issignors to California |} 
search Corp., San F ~ 






I n 
451,536. caseewelyuner ‘of Diallyl Diglseo- 
late _ Styrene. M. E. Cupery, Brandy 





Hundred, and H. 8S. Rothrock, a s 
EB. I Ne surs & Co., Inc 
f W or rot n Del 
2,45 Unsaturated Fluorohydrocarbons. 
D. D L. F. Salisbury, assignors 
E Nemours & Co I 
of n. D 
2,45 Pent: ime thy Iphenyldisilox: ine, W 
H. D ss oO o Corning Glass We s 
bot ‘ hing, N. ¥ 
2,451,¢ Rendering N-Alkenoxymethy! 





Polyamides Insoluble in Aleohol and Increas- 
ing Their Melting Point. H. W 
gnor to E. I. du Point de Nemours & ¢ 


Inc., both of Wilmington. Del 


Gray is- 
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EXTRUDING SPEED INCREASED 5% T0 7% 


Sun Rubber-Processing Aid Decreases 
‘“‘Rugosity’’ and Increases Extruding Speed 


A manufacturer of rubber hose, 
belts and other such products 
found that a Sun Rubber-Process- 
ing Aid speeded extrusion 5 to 7 per- 
cent, besides reducing ‘“‘rugosity.”’ 
So superior was it to competitive 
brands that he standardized on 
it for his plant. 

Here is a typical example of 
what Sun Rubber-Processing Aids 
can do to improve quality and in- 


crease production. In the manu- 
facture of tires, sheeting, pressure- 
sensitive tapes, footwear, or any of 
the myriad other things made of 
rubber, you will find Sun processing 
aids doing an important service. 

Sun Rubber-Processing Aids 
speed up milling and calendering; 
prevent bleeding and migrating; 
reduce flex-cracking, heat build-up, 
and hardening. And in some cases 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


“JOB PROVED” IN INDUSTRY 


they even increase the resilience 
of the finished vulcanizate. 

Sun Rubber-Processing Aids are 
refined to insure maximum com- 
patibility with the particular type 
of rubber used. Whether yours is 
natural, reclaim, or a synthetic, 
there is a “Job Proved” Sun 
Rubber-Processing Aid to meet 
your requirements. For more infor- 
mation, call your nearest Sun Office. 


SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. 
Toronto and Montreal 


io. 
UNOCO=> 








2,4 69 Polyamides of High Birefring- 
ence, R s Ss ber ssigr t E I 
Ne s & ¢ Ir f \\ 


Producing Acro- 
Dihydro- 


} Simultaneously 
lein and Ethylene by Pyrolysis of 
pyran. G \I i . G J 


Polythene by Ad- 
mixture with Methylated Spirits, Then Me- 
chanically Disintegrating the Resultant Mivx- 
ture in an Enclosed Spice and Drying. K 


Embrittling 


i Emulsion Poly merizati of 

Chloroprene, Which Includes Lneorporating in 

the Emulsion prior to Polymerization an 

Ester of an Organie Acid of the Class of 

Acids and Dicarboxylie Acids which 
0 oO 





Keto 


Contain the Grouping 


—C —C H.C —o— . 


N ssigno Ek 
N s & *« I W ng 
2.4 79 Waxtree Hot-Melteoating Com- 
position Consisting Essentially of an Ethyl 


Cellulose and a Ternary Mixture of a Re ed 
Pale Mineral Oil, an Ester of Polymerized 
Rosin with a Polyhydric Aleohol, and a M 











leie- -Anhydride-Modified Ester Gum, \ KE 
Young kK a) Bac iSS.2T s ) 

‘ ( o Midlar Mik 

St Adhesive Composition, Including 


as Principal Components (1) Zine 
a Kesinous Material, (3) 
Copolymer of Isebutylene and a Dioletin = or 
Mixtures thereof, and (4) a Light-Colored 
Factice. W. J. O'Brien, West Haver ssigne 

Sea ss Rubbe Cc New Hay t I 


Oxide, (2) 
Polyisobutylene or 


j st Melamine-Formaldehyde Resin 

Dispersion in a Non-Basie Water-Soluble Al- 

cohol Medium. GG. Pitz Buffa N. ¥ = 

sig? E iu Pont de Ne 
gt De 

Method ef Cast 


ste MceKeespor Ss Wes 


Polymerization. 


s Electric ¢ East Pitts g 

} ' subjecting a Solution of a Hydro- 
Iyvzed ndliansatimen of Ethylene and Vinyl 
Acetate in Dioxane to a Temperature between 


OO and 200° C. with Alkyl isoc yanate, 
ssignor to E. I. du é Irs 
( W gt I) 
synthetic Resin Coating Compo- 
sition rr ontaining an Accelerator, W. C.) Welt 


Asia ines Mecmadoeat ( es 
a Composition from the Group ef 


vO —Octa (Beta-Cyanoethyl) —41, 1 _Diketo- 








dicyclohexyl; bis [3 5 Tetra( Beta-Cyano- 
Ethyl)—t- Ketocyclohe xyl Methane; and 2,2 
Bis—(3 Petra (Beta- Cyanoethyl) —1—Ke- 





tocyclohexyl P ropane. P J K 
W ‘ t ‘) 
ou Monome ric Addition Products of 
(a) One “Molecular Equivalent of an Ester of 
Acrylic Acid and a Monohydric Aleohol and 
(b) One Molecular Equivalent of a Compound 
from the Class of Drying Oil Fatty Acid. 
Having Conjugate Olefinie Bonds. and Ester. 
rhereot. H \ Brusor Ry r \\ 


=, 452,09 Rubber-Like Products from 
Polymers Prepared by Auto-Esterifying a 
Mixture of Pure Monohydroxystearie Acid and 


Pure Ricinoleic Acid, \W 
2,452 Forming Polyvinyl Formal Coat- 
ings on Textiles. H. R ee ae: ee 
: R H = 
se | 4 


i lt \ Kesinous Heteropolymer = of 
Isopropenyl Acetate and Maleie Anhydride. 
Ur r \ O. Kenyor ssignors 
s I K } te R es N \ 
2 2.18 Synthesis of Nitriles. W z 
s SSIZ1 E. I 1 Por 1 N 
s & I bot f W ng 1) 


Ethylene by 
Conditions 
Silica Gel, 
Group of 


2,.452,19 Polymerization of 
Contacting under Polymerizing 
with a Catalyst Consisting of 
Alumina and a Metal from the 
Nickel and Cobalt. S. J. Hetzel, C 





>. 452,1 olymerizing Ole by Con- 
tacting with a Catalyst Consisting of Silicr 
Gel, Alumina, and Nickel or Cobalt. R. M 


1. Hetze Che 





nr Drex Hill, ar Ss 


ss Ss 1 1 Os, es 


» 452.209. Cellulose Ether Plasticized with 
Bis( Allyl Lactate) Maleate. ¢ E. Re 
Fishe: 


Glens ‘ i s Abingtor } 
ssig s United & s 
\ s s t s a 
2 2-254 Liquid Polymeric Dimethyl! Sili- 
cones, R. R. McGregor Verona i? Dy 
WW Its g ot] n Pp ssiz s 
(a ss W ks, ¢ * \ 


2.452 Producing Resinous 
Condensation Reaction Products from a Mix- 








ture of Aecrolein, and Anacardic Material anl 
a Condensing Agent. M. T. Harv« So 
v - ~ J ssig Harve Cor} 


~ 

iipdiouly zing a Liquid Dimethyt- 
Dib: Hogenosiliane, |. G. E. Wrig Alplaus 

N assig to General Elec c ¢ 
2 2a? P aids Aldehyde Molding Com- 
pesitions, j \ n, Spo Englar is 
sig esne assignments Celan»s 

\ rporation of De 

Recovery of  t-Cyanobutadien:- 


13 from 2 Mixture Containing Acetic cd 








Impurity by Adding” Triethylamine and D-- 
tilling. \ I Hansley, Niagara Falls, N. Y 
ssiz t E. I ju Pont de Nemours & ¢ 

Ine Wl net Del 

2.49 Flux Coated Electrode Having 
as a Binding Agent in the Coating an Or- 
gano-Silicon Polymer. EK. (. Rollason. Wa 

\ bile i 2... SS va Someren, Br 

‘ , England issignors to Met 
& Thermit Corp.. a corpuration of N. Y 


Dominion of Canada 


$4 Polymerizing at Atmospheric Pres- 
sure an Aqueous Suspension of Monomeric 
Methyl Methacrylate in a Reaction Vessel 
Provided with Means for Condensing and Re- 


turning to the Vessel Volatilized Material. 
B. M. Marks, Upper Montclair, N. J.. U.S.A 
Ssik to Canadia Industries Ltd Mon 
Q 

i $45 Resinous Material Obtained by the 
Conjoint Polymerization of Vinyl Chloride 
with Fumarie Esters, H. W \1 \\3 

neton, Del U.S.A., assignor to Car 

s es, Lt Montreal, P.t 


Production of an iaeniiibe mer of 
Seobuts ’ “ee ne and Vinyl Methacrylate by Subject - 
ing a Mixture thereof to the Action of a Frie- 
del-Crafts Catalyst at a Temperature below 
—lo «, D W Huebner ane J. E. Fea 
Nor 1 n-Tees. Durham 





Ae ec Polyvinyl Butyral Re- 
sins inadiuble by Mixing a Polyvinyl Butyral 
with a Butanol Modified Urea-Formaldehyde 
Resin and Heating. E \ Rodmatr Ne 
N. ¥., U.S.A., assignor to Canadia l 
es. Li Mont 1 P.Q 
$45 Products Siecle a Chain of Re- 
curring Styrene Units and, Attached to the 
Ferminal Units of the Chain, one H-Radien! 








and One —CCl Radical, Obtained by Con- 
tacting Styrene and Chloroform with Ben- 


zoyl Peroxide. J. Harmon, W netor 7) 
S.A ss Canadia Industries, I 
151.449 For Producing Apparel with High 
Resistance to Penetration by Mustard Gas 
a Coating Composition Containing a Cellulos> 
Derivative and Polyhydricec Aleohol-Polyear- 





boxylic Acid Resin. G. A. Grottiths. W 
2 shire, Engla ssignor to C 
ius s, L Montre PQ 
2 Vinyl Cyanide. “te R Hi s 
\W (. Sha les, N v Fa 
x. ¥ SA ssignors : 


- es 2 Montre PO 

$ Improved = Interpolymer of 95° 
Chloride and 5% Diethyl Fumarate 
by He ng the Interpolymer 50 to 
Minutes at 130 to 150° C. with 0.25 to 
lo” Sulfur, 39 to 5% Zine Oxide, and 0.25 


Vinyl 
















to + Mereaptobenzothiazole. B. OW H 
H. J ‘ r, both of W , n. D 
= ssi s ‘ r Tt l S = | 
$ Polyvinyl Alcohol Insolubilized 
with ( hlorinated Polymeric Ethers. Cc. WW 
Mortenson, Wilmington, De USA ssigt 
Car in Indus s, Lt Montreal, P.Q 
$H2 Nitronitriles. GG. 1) Bus ne 
| Heat ot tf Blac M s 
glar issignors t ca i! ndustries 
Mont P.Q 


$51,464 pesdietian of an Organic Nitrile 

by Passing a Gaseous Mixture of HON and 

Ethylene Oxide over a Dehydration Catalyst. 

: R H ris Lock N Y USA is 
t ; istries, Ltd Montre 





ry 1,475 Liquid Solution of Polyethylene 
Suitable for the Hot-Dip Coating of Objects. 
R. G. W ibridge ITI Niagara Fa NN. 
issignor t E I du Pont de 





.. H, Ha s 


01 Butadie ne, 
sig t Phillips ‘ 
es le Okla U.S.A 
/ at Molding Material Suitable for In. 
jection Moldi Including Cellulose Acetate, 
a Trialkyl Carbinol, and a Diphenyl Ketone 
F. Metz, D I ‘ c= Y USA 





Hematoxslinoid Material 





en) Mixing 


with Polymerizable Unsaturated Organic 
Compounds from a Group of Styrene Com- 
pounds, Aecrylates and Vinyl Esters, to 


Stabilize Them against Polymerization during 








Storage and Handling at Atmospheric and 
Somewhat Elevated Temperatures. E L 
( ne Pittsburg ssig r t 4 
‘ ( & ID ( N ¥ N y 
1,621 Butadiene I 2 ! 
«*} I Stor \\ T ss Ss 
< \\ S.A ssig S 
Cu de & s, Lt I 
$51,¢ Purification of Butadiene. tL. H 
Horsley Freeport. T ind H, S. Nutting 
Ssig s » Dow t i ( I \i 
, Micl 0 : s 


151.645 Heat Stabilization of Vinylidene 
Chloride Resin by Means of a Poly — 
R Radcliffe, Gler Rock N. J ASSiL 
Firestone Tire & R Co., Akron, O 


$51,655 Resinous Coating Composition, In- 
cluding an Oilfree Polymerizable Phenol For- 
aldehyde Resin Dissolved in a Mixture of 





Steam Distilled Pine Oil, Ethyt Alcohol, and 
Butyl Alcohol. Cc. Hempel and F 
Ploederl, issignors Heresite & Chen 
cr ill of Manite Wis U.S.A 

151.692. « onverting Butene to Butadiene, 
W. R. F. Guye Kl issignor Stan 
ird) Oil Developme? ‘ Linder voth in 
Dis. ig Ms eecdh 

$51.71 —— 


es rac peri of Polymeric 


stowr 





451.796 Polymerized Ester of 
Acid. H. J. ! 
Tee 








Canadian Indust s. Lt M 

Manufacture of Reinforced Rubber 
Such as Tires and the Like, Which 
Applying to an Active-Hydrogen- 
ng Fibrous Reinforcing Structure an 
"ptr a nem Containing Rubber and a Cy- 





$51,804 
Articles, 
Includes 















anate, Associating the Resulting Structure 
with Vuleanizable Rubber, and Curing. L. 
Herndor Sn m3 U.S.A assigr 
Canadian It s Montreal. P.Q 
$51,807 Fusible Polyme rs from a Pre- 


lérmed Dihydrazide of «a Dicarboxylie Acid in 
Which the Carboxyl Groups Are Attached to 





Aliphatic Carbon Atoms. W W. Prict 
\\ net ay issig? to Canadian Indus 
es, I Mo a 
Monomeric Ester of the 





Hs pothet ieal dene Glyeol and = Acrylic 
or Methaerylic Acid by Introducing a Non- 
Poly merizing Catalyst, as Mercurie Sulfate or 
Boron Trifluoride, and Adding Acetylene in 
the Presence of the Catalyst and Pyrogallol 
Which Is) Present as a Pelymertsation — In- 
hibiter, 1. Coes vokfie or t 





151,81 stie Synthetic Rubber Obtained 
by Polymerizin in Aqueous Dispersion and 
in the Presence of a Diazonium Salt, a Ma- 
terial Preponderantly a Compound = of — the 
Group of Polymerizable Acyelic 1,3-Diene Hy- 








drocarbons and Their Monoh: Ones n Deriva- 
tives. t \W W We ist 

U.S.A ss'2Y ‘ < S 

M PQ 


Polyvinyl Butyral- ee inol-For- 


maldehyde Adhesive. Hershbere KK 
re. N, ¥., 1Sis ssignor to Car 
istries, L Montreal, P.Q 
Slt Calendered Sheets from a Mixture 


Containing «a Monohydric  Aleohol-Moditied 








tre ormaldehyde Resin and a Hydrol 
Cont: ning Polyvinyl Acetal. RO M 
Wil gton, Del., U.S.A assign¢ to ¢ 


Ir is es. Lt Mont il P.Q 
S18 Polymerizing ® Mass the Poly- 
able Portion of Which Consists Solely 0! 















meriz 

Vinyl Acetate in the Presence of a Peron) 
Catalyst and Lauryl Mereaptan. M J Loe 
it Ww ngton Del U.S i gr 
Canadia Industries. Lt Montrea 


151,821 P eeniritig Non Thermoplastic ~ and 
Insoluble Resins from Polyvinyl Acetal Re- 
sins. G. T. Vaala, Wilmingtor Del S A 
issigno} o Canadia Industries, Ltd 

$51,825 Aqueous Dispersion of a 
Acetate Polymer. J E 
Drummo both of Wilmington, Del., U.S.A 

ssignor t Canadia Industries Lt I 


irea P.Q 
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SHEpherds Bush 1193/4 and 5394 


RUBBER RAW MATERIAL L™. 


RUBBER HOUSE. BLOEMFONTEIN AVENUE. LONDON. W. 12 


TELEGRAMS: RAWRUBBA, LONDON. CODES: LIEBER’S 5 LETTER CODE, BENTLEYS 


WAREHOUSES : SHEPHERDS BUSH, W.12 and ST. MARGARETS, HERTS. 


OWN RAILWAY SIDING AND WHARFAGE FACILITIES 


ASSOCIATE COMPANY: 
RUBBER RAW MATERIAL LIMITED, ZURICH, MUNSTERHOF 17, SWITZERLAND 
Telephone: ZURICH 274545 Telegrams: RAWRUBBER, ZURICH 





December, 1948 
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; Photopoly merization of a Mixtur> 
of Styrene and Carboxymethyl N.N-Dimethyl- 
Dithiocarbamate. I ! s, V us 


‘ Polymerization of Acrylic Acid 
Nitriles. ht ser Landenberg 1’ 
Polymerizing Vinyl Fluoride, 
S.A s Re I s s 
os Sulfur-Containing Po'vamide-. 
‘ Improving wie arocessing cM « 








ne Interpolymers 
Metal Salt) of 
\ : \\ 





teristics of Butadiene-styr 
by Incorporating a Polyvalent 
a Terpene Merecaptan. 





i In a Laminated Bonil- 
ing Agent Which Is a N-Alkoxvy-Methysl Poly- 
amide. W H \\ tor ) 

Semi-Conducting Coating Compo- 


ectric Cables. In- 





sition for High-Tension I 


cluding a Resinous Vehicle Containing a Non- 
Drying Oil Modified Alkyd Resin, a Polyvinyl 
Acetal Resin, a Urea-Formaldehyde Resin, 
and a Carbon Black. i 2 \ 

= A S < = ~ 


Poly vinylidene Fluoride 
Vinslidene Fluoride in 


{ . Orientable 
Obtained by Heating 


the Presence of a Peroxvy Compound as Poly- 
merization Catalyst. \ r \\ : 
I> . \\ KI hia, Sas y , 
s Interpolymer of "‘eabieaeetyt Flu- 
oride with Methyl Meth: pCrSnete WOH 
\\ ’ y > eave 


Dimethyl! 1 


t Interpoly mer of 








pene-2-Phosphinate with Methyl Methaery- 
late. R \ L, s \A\ ne I> 

$ 837 Processing Elastomers by Masti- 
eating in the Preset of a Polyvalent Heavy 


Metal Salt of an N-Halogen. Ho EB. sx 
AK . e SoA 


Nitrogen-Substituted Poly amides, 





= ( ns W nz ) = 
i S59 Obtaining N-Alkoxvs-Methyl Poly- 
umides, WW I \ \ 
= \ = = ‘ 1 I = s 
4 \4 Resin Moditied N-Alkoxsmethyl 
Polyamides. H = R \\ nz 
Mor : 
H t inte Ni sa of -Nitro-2-Methyl- 
cet ‘Mmehne ‘rylate and Methyl Methaery- 
late. ( Le\ Ag = P Mint 1 It 
S.A ans 4 ra ; I = a, 3 
r P.Q 
FS 1,854 For Use in Anti-Friction Machine 
Ele ments and the Like, a Composition t- 
cluding Macerated Cloth Impregnated with a 


Thermosetting Phenolformalde shyde Resin and 





Graphite and Powdered Heavy Metal Uni- 

formly Dispersed Throughout the Resin. = 
of ¢ i ‘ y = \ ; : i 
857 Manufacture of a Poly merizable 


Acrolein 
thereof, 


Unsaturated Aliphatic Acid from 
and = Alpha-Substituted Derivatives 
J > nee iD 4 W 


S58 “Sti tbilize d= Rubber Hydrochtori le 
Composition Containing the Reaction Prod- 
uct of an Aliphatie Aldehyde and an Ethylene 
Polyamine. LP. 4 aoa IE H 
T +} f | X I ms 4 ‘ : . os 
, I I T Rut ‘ i \I T t iY 
{ Sf Providing a Solid Methyl Metha- 
cerylate Polymer with Improved Soviane 
Characteristics by Applying a Coating In- 
cluding Hydrolyzed Ethyl Silicate and 
Polyvinyt wutyent eran M. F. Bec ; : 

u 1 Ne s & 
r W 1 SA 


$ 1 2 Polyme rizing in 
a Mixture of Butadiene 
able Monomer, in the 
Soluble Salts of Iron and ¢ 

i a obalt and ; i 

Soluble Prrophosphate. \M I> Ste ; “4 “ee 
I M G Z ft AKror o 
k ‘ fo, New J 


Aqueous Emulsion 
and a Copolymeriz- 
Presence of Water- 





a t is C.S.A 
91,87 Vulcanization of a ( 
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& : New York, * ¥. 








2 White Plains, nN: Y. 
1 Tire-King. Tire inflating devices. 
Kidde Mfg. Co, Ine Bloomfield, N. J. 








01,78 Double Indemnity. Raincoats 
Kaplowitz Bros., Ine Washington, D 
501,802 Expanso, Suspenders and g 
Knothe Bros. Co., Inc New York, N 
501,81 Gossard . Sarter 
H. W. Gossard ( ago, Ill. 
’ R reser ! I 








iboratories © 





501,924 Wares. npound 
Goldne? ng busines ek Labo 
tories Co., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 

501,9 K68. Asbestos sheet material 





cking purposes Raybestos-Manhat 
Passaic. N. J 
5 Pyroid. Asbestos sheet mate 
ses Ray bestos-Manhi 





icking purp 
Inc., Passaic, N. J 
501,935. cere 











Balanced Truckset. 
1 ike s Raybestos-Manhattan In 
assa N 5 
901,939 Bracer. Combination girdle ar 
le pporter fon ! Kendall  ¢ 
Boston, Mass 
5019s, “Whiskers.” Balls Eagle Ru 
Cc Inc \s ind, © 
501.989 Featherweight. Garters, bra 
nd suspenders Pioneet Suspender ( 
i, Pa 
OL.04T Rep il rde re 
ning it “Laher Brake lin 
t Laher Spring & 7 ( ) 
‘ 
Es 
on ES Phermoplastic - res 
sheet mate i: Oe States roe 
New Yor! y 





1 word: “Lenz.’’ Wires. cables, 
Lenz Electric Mfg. Co., Chic 
JUN] Seniesa Jr. Raincoats 
«& Fuller ¢ Louis, Mo 

ON4 The. geen pe : 
Bros: -C Inc... New York 
DULG Tufreote.. Conveye elting. The 

; Lileeg cea x 




















az. Rep t i yn i rele n 
ng the letters: “KS.” Tires s Y 

repair mate ils Kelly-Spr gfield Tire C 
Cumberlar Ma 

502,204 ‘out Edge.” Packing mater 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Ine ec, Ne J 

502,108 “~< hicora. po’ Pact rial. R 
bestos- Mi Inc J 

o2,109 BB = cl 

cings ' g. hos n nery pac 

















ae Belting, s ind ‘ 
ng matet s-M ta In Pas 
Sa ee | 
502,242 Lee of Conshohoc *ken. Tires, ne 
wes Ie ai? KUtS t | i = 
= skets 1 X 
1 rer i 
O2.112 XA 
é he 
C 
Foodtex. 
selting ¢ 
pagan 
lting 
502,15¢ Bestolite. s 
Kets Stewart R. Bi 
rk, DB. © 
502,14 Mayfair I s Mayfa T 
‘ ( z 111 
2 Vee-Lok Ra 
attat 
Arco. Aubu 
rp., A 
: see Rubber and synthet 
rbe Danbury Rubber Co., Inc., Danbury 
Conn. 
502.290 Representation of a label contain 





ng the wor “Feather Bed Air Conditione: 
shoes Like Walking On Air.” Footwear E 











J. Givren Shoe Co Inc Mass 
5 Representat ) ie rele outs 
f whic ire th word Engineer- 
Co., Inc.” and co letters 
Tire exting ind tire infla 
Engineering Ce Elgin, Ill 
0 06 Empire heets and tab 
covers Empire Shie Inc., New Yo 
02,314 VAC. ar Mishawaka 
R & Woolen Mtg. Co., Mishawaka, Ina. 
317. Grey-Rock. Belts and hose tay- 


Manhattan, Inc 





tepresentation of a diamond con 
i word “Goodyear.” Erasers 
Co., New York, N. Y 





Okometal. Sheaths for cables 
‘allender Cable Co., Inc., Patersor 





02 GilAsh. Footwear Geo Gillis 
Shoe Fitchburg, Mass 
School Boy's Pride. Footwea! 
Campbell, Inc., New York, N. Y 
He Boy. Footwear Powel & 


In¢ New York, 
7 





< i nner tubes 
lana Tire Co Cumberland, Mad 
Kelly —— Tires, tubes, re 
atches, _ é bmelback Kelly-Spring 
Co., Cum te i, Md 
aia. ta percha coate 
Acme Backing Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y 
The 12-Monther by Rainbar Togs. 
rubbers Rainbar ” Inc 
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No Adjustments... 


Long Life... 





This Clutch Adjusts Itself 
...Cuts ““‘Down-Time” Losses 


Fawick whips rubber mill clutch problems—all of 
them, and for keeps! 

There is only one moving part in a Fawick Clutch 
—the rubber-and-fabric pneumatic tube faced with 
friction blocks. This one part naturally stays in per- 
fect adjustment at all times. It automatically com- 
pensates for wear of the friction blocks. It puts an end 
to time-wasting, clutch-adjustment shutdowns. 

And the fast-acting, hard-gripping Fawick Brake 
stops mills dead with only 6 ins. or less of roll travel! 

No wonder users favor Fawick-equipped machines. 
They do more work at less cost and earn more money. 
That’s why more and more progressive rubber mill 
builders are using Fawick every day. 

Get maximum safety and maximum production 
—specify Fawick on the next equipment you buy. 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS 


Compressed air expands the rub- ; : 
ber-and-fabric gland to engage = E = = 
clutch with any degree of ‘“‘grip’’ : 
you want. Deflate gland and clutch 
disengages. 





Fawick Forward and Reverse Clutches on 
Plastic Wire Covering Machine by National 
Rubber Machinery Co. 









‘aa 
ee, 
She hitom 


Fawick Clutch and Brake on two Farrel Birm- 
ingham 18x50” Mills at Goodyear Rubber 
Sundries Co., New Haven, Conn. 


ey 


~ $ 








a BI Te 
> sie anchok 


* 





Fawick Clutch and Brake on one 25’ x25” 
and one 24x26” Mill Drive at Dayton Rubber 
Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


LUTCH 











\ 
SB FAWICK AIRFLEX CO., INC. 


9919 Clinton Rd., Cleveland II, O. 


’ In Canada, Renold-Coventry Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, Quebec © fn Britain, Crofts Engineers, Lid., Bradford, England 
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So 


De MOLD RELEASE 
EMULSION NO. 


for easier molding 
of heavily loaded stocks 








** "118 


Sev et 1onths ago, the Robbins Tire and Rubber Company 

{ Tuscumbia, Alabama, tested our silicone emulsion for 
aide g floor tile. Their tests were so completely satis- 
"rg that all production molds for floor tile are now 
lubricated with DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35. 


It’s easy to use—no need for solvents, just dilute with 
pure water and spray it on your molds. 


Molds stay cleaner longer—Silicone release agents are 
semi-inorganic and stable at temperatures far above 
those used in molding. They do not decompose to build 
up on the mold and they prevent adherence of mold dirt 
to the metal surfaces 


Moldings look better—high surface finish; fewer rejects 
from poor flow; practical elimination of surface blemishes. 





It’s economical, too- —DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 
diluted with water and generally effective in low 


is easily 





ly enough of the emulsion to secure 
finish. A ch concentrations, the 
vorably with that of ordinary mold 








DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Chicago: 228 N. LaSalle Street «© Cleveland: Terminal Tower 
Los Angeles: 1514 S. Hope St « New York: Empire State Building 
Dallas: 2722 Taylor St « Atlanta: 34 North Ave. N.E. 
Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
England: Albright and Wilson, Ltd., London 


PHONE OUR NEAR- 
EST BRANCH OFFICE 
OR WRITE FOR OUR 
NEW 16-PAGE PAM- 
PHLET NO. C 12-U 
DESCRIBING DOW 
CORNING SILICONE 
MOLD RELEASE 
AGENTS 


OW 


FEAST th 


Ornin 


SILICONES 
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whether or not the solenoid 


New Machines 
and Appliances 


New G-E Preheater for Plast 
Preforms 


rate rheostats 





g, thus assur g 
Protective Tt ee 
cks on the ve il 
rrotecting tubes ( SSK 
( le 











Since the valve cl 


pressure and flow, it will ret 


above three pounds exists on 
I continues to be energized. 


+ 


amar Hasas 
\ simple piping arrangemet 





Dielectric Preheater 


pre \\ 3 kw, 40-mega 
reheater for 
pid eg uniform preheating 


tf plastic preforms has beet 
announced by the industrial 
heating — of General 
Electrie Co., 
é aor on 23( 
volts, single 
the new preheater will heat 
40 ounces of woodtlour-filled 
phenolic compound trom 7| 
to 250° F. in one minute, 
or one pound of this mate 
rial in 24 seconds. Readily 
portable and = sturdily built 
tor heavy-duty industrial uss 
the machine 1s provided with 
in automatic “pop-up” cover 
which — facilitates preforn 
loading and loading. 
iddition two timers with as 
sociated control permit o} 
‘ration alternately with two 
presses having different load 
requirements 

\nother feature of the pre 
heater is the incorporatiot 
of three meters, with dials 
mounted on the front of the 
cabinet. One meter indicates 
he direct current applied t 
he oscillator circuit, whic! 
is an indication ot the rat 
of heat input to the pre 
forms; the second 
sate operation ot the oscilla 
tor tube; and the third indi 
cates either oscillator or rei 
tifler filament voltage. Sepa 


' 
chen ectady 


phase, OU cvcles, 





} 
shows 


ic 











cuit permit proper wwe se 
control circuit fuses, safety 
ircul 1 ind overload 
ated rts Besides a single, spt 
\ safety interlocks ampl 
et A rhe p 
1) 11/16 inches 7/32 inches 
Bd 
} 





Drawing of New Johnson Solenoid 
Valve for Emergency Service 
nain closed as long as a_ pressure 
the inlet side and regardless o1 





is utilized to permit easy opel 
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RPA NO. 3> 


RUBBER PEPTIZING AGENT 


by 
DU PONT 


Shortens Breakdown Time 


* 


Reduces Breakdown Cost 


* 


Increases Capacity of Processing 
Equipment 


% 


Improves Processing Quality of 


De 





Rubber Stocks 





RUBBER CHEMICALS 


Co. (INC-) 


DU PONT 


ur pe Nemours & 


—E.t. ou Po AWARE 


98, DEL 
WILMINGTON 
5s FOR BETTER aie 


BETTER THING PoUGH CHEMIS Sore" 








NEW Design 
Heavy Duty MILLS 





... available with roller bearings 


A complete new line of extra heavy duty individual motor driven 
42 50 60 72° and 84° mills for the rubber and plastics 
industry 

New features include reduced floor space; increased horse-power 
ratings where necessary; built-in herringbone gear speed reducers, 
mounted on anti-friction bearings; and our new design, internal 
expanding, shoe-type, hydraulically loaded safety brake — un- 
questionably the finest safety device available for mills at the 
present time. Send for specifications 

@ West Coast Rep.: H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. 

@ Export Agent: Steinhardter & Nordlinger, 105 Hudson St., N. Y. 


THROPP 


WM. R. THROPP & SONS CO. Trenton, N. J. 
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of the valve once the emergency has passed. A 'x-ineh = pi 











branching from the main inlet pipe. by-passes the inlet. s 
thp 4] > Yo ae | react sy) +} ae. } - ] 

ot the valve and leads directly into the chamber on the outlet 

side. Flow through this pipe is controlled by a 1.8-inch glolx 


valve. Opening this globe valve equalizes the pressure above 











helow the disk, ther allowing the solenoid controlled va 
to open. Fhe globe 1 1 closed and is ready for 
next emergency. The has a heavy cast body suita 
for pressures up to and is furnished with Jenkins 
disk construction to 1 hot or cold water, gas, 
le, or oil. The valve is available in six sizes raneing fron 
to 2!> inches and may be used on 110-, 220-. or 440-\ 











(Left) Goodyear Tractionizer for Winterizing Tire Treads, and 
(Right) Magnified View of Perforated Tread aiter Treatment 


Tire Tread Winterizer 


INTER-GRIP tread. a new tire tread treatment recently 
developed by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O.. 


iow been made available to motorists for protection against 








hazards of winter driving. This tread, showin in company 
tests to have greater skid resistance and tractions that 
any type of tread previously tested, is ob by means of a 











device known as the Goodyear Tractionizer. This Tractionizer, 
which requires 13 by 32 inches of floor space and weighs about 
73> pounds, has two rollers which mechanically pierce the tire 
tread leave thousands of small holes with depths of 
1/8-3 

It m, the rear end of the is jacked up, and each 


A 

turn is set down between the two rollers which are 
; 
i 


with hooked barbs '4-inch long. Powered by the car. 
1 is rotated, and the tread is given a multitude of tiny 
: 


forations that expose sharp edges to grip the road. The treat- 











ment is gaged to last the entire winter season for normal 
i] requirements. A set of four passenger-car or pick-u 
tires, having a maximum tread width of six inches, ca: 

be given the winterizing treatment in less than one hour. 


Improved Coating Machine 


NEW roll coating machine is being offered by Columbia 
Machinery & Engineering Corp., Hamilton, O., as an addi- 
tion to its line of molding and laminating presses and glue 
mixers. The machine has a 10-inch coating roll and eight-inch 
doctor roll. The large coating roll reduces the angle of departure 
from the work, providing a more uniform spread, and the larger 
crotch affords greater capacity and easier control of the coating 
material being spread. The doctor roll revolves at a much lower 
speed than the coating roll, and this difference in roll speed 
produces a wiping action that contributes to evenness of spread 
Precise depth of spread is set and maintained by adjustment ot 
calibrated handwheels. 
30th the coating and doctor rolls are driven through a positive 
chain-and-sprocket drive and geared-head motor. The motor and 
drive are fully enclosed and located outside the end frame. Rolls. 
tables, and troughs are easily removed for cleaning. Down pres- 
sure on the safety bars running the full length of the machine 
instantly stops and reverses the rolls. End frames are of heavy 
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HE FLAME AND THE FLASK 
—symbol of the C. P. Hall Co.. 
a trademark that means precision 
quality in compounding materials 
for the rubber industry. You can 


count on our 29 years of experience 





and skill to meet the exacting stand- 
ards of modern production, Contact 


SYMBOL OF QUALITY any of our technically trained repre- 


w e ° e 
Trademark of sentatives for information about 


\ THE C. P. HALL COMPANY products that perform. 
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Popular Size 


PRODUCTION EXTRUDING 
MACHINES 

















To meet the many requests for information 
concerning Royle “Popular Size” Extruding 
Machines, a fully illustrated, quick reference 
bulletin has been prepared describing the Rovle 


# 2, + 3, and # 4 extruding machines — the 






extruders most commonly associated with cur- 












rent extrusion processes. 






Please use the handy coupon below to order 






your copy of this useful bulletin. It will be sent 






to you promptly and without obligation. 





JOHN ROYLE & SONS ROYLE 
10 ESSEX ST., PATERSON 3, N. J. 


PIONFEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN 









Please send me Royle bulletin titled ‘Popular Size.” 









Company 






Name 
Address 
City_ 

















2 DORC in SBE 
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Columbia Roll Coating Machine 


rolled steel plate electrically welded, and tie rods are ot heavy 
wall steel tubing. The machines are regularly made in four-roll 
arrangements for coating one or both sides of a material, and i 
roll sizes from 32 to 104 inches, in six-inch increments, for han 


: : es : 
1g material up to 102 inches wide. 








Material up to four inches 











thick can be accommodated. Various surface designs on the 
coating rolls and different drive speeds are availab’e, an] acces 
sory equipment, such as a circulating pump unit or water-cooled 
storage reservoir, can also be furnished 


Embossing Press 

















Ut i es 
ctr g VICE 
\\ > s 
s¢ : t ne » « 
g1 ls i 
ect ; eTa 
; Af om - 





“Popular Size Production Extruding Machines: Nw. 2. No 
No. 4." Bulletin No. 448. John Royle & Sons, 10 Essex St 
Paterson 3, N. J. 8 pages. This bulletin describes, illustrates 
and gives engineering specifications for the company’s popular 
size extruding machines 
monly with present-day extruding processes, are the Royle Nos 
3, and 4, having cylinder bores of 3'4. 4%2, and 6 inches. 


These machines, associated most con 
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VERSATILE 


Manufacturers of rubber products ranging 
from tires, tubes and mechanical goods to 
the finest of drug sundries will find that 
El-Sixty* offers them everything they need 


in an accelerator: 

Safe handling 

Wide versatility 

Good performance in white and 
colored stocks 


Ability to wade through retard- 
ing pigments 

















Excellent in pure gum or reclaim 
stock 





| 


Most stable accelerator inlatex— | 
causes no thickening in tanks | 








El-Sixty can be used alone or activated with 
Guantal,* Guanidines, Aldehydes, Thiurad,* or 
Thiurams. For full information, samples and 
prices, write to MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, Rubber Service Department, Second 
National Building, Akron 8, Ohio. If you prefer, 
simply return the coupon, *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


7 


Xd 





ACCELERATOR FOR ALL RUBBER GOODS 





MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 12-5 


Rubber Service Department 


Second National Building, Akron 8, Ohio 


Please send me full information ( 


Name 
Company 
Address 
City 
SERVING 


INDUSTRY... 


samples of Ll-Sixty ( 
Title 


State 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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SCRAP RUBBER 
NATURAL RUBBER 


PLASTICS 


ANNEY-COSTELLO 


INCORPORATED 


P. O. Box 1112 — 868 E. Tallmadge Ave. 


Akron 9, Ohio 


Cab!e Adcress “COSTAN” Akron-Acme Code 


REPRESENTATIVES FOR: 


T. A. DESMOND & C€O., INC. 


importers of Natural Rubber 


33 Rector Street — New York City 
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New Goods 
and Specialties 


Brake Lining 


N INNOVATION 

in the manufacture 
of brake linings by 
Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O., has 
resulted in a two-piece, 
heavy-duty brake block 
for full coverage truck 
and bus brake linings to 
replace the conventional 
one-piece unit per brake 
shoe. The new type of 
construction assures the 
same density of mate- 
rial throughout the en- 
tire surface of the lin- 
ing, with the resultant 
advantage of long and (Above) New Goodyear Two-Piece 





Sener Brake Lining, and (Below) Conven- 
The new lining is tional Lining 

made in both Goodyear All-Weather compound (plain block ) 

and Goodyear YKI. (brass chip compound). In the new lining 


the extremely small loss of braking area resulting from the oper 
space between the two pieces is more than offset by the fact that 
the shorter are offers the opportunity of molding a more efficient 


product. f 


Laboratory Apron 


LOTH woven of Fiber- 

glas yarns and coated 
with a synthetic rubber is 
used by Fisher Scientific Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Eimer 
& Amend, New York, N. Y., 
for their new apron designed 
to provide laboratory work- 
ers with maximum protec- 
tion. The apron is wide 
enough to protect the sides 
of the wearer from lateral 
splashing. It is designed to 
come to within four inches 
of the average wearer's neck 
and to hang about six inches 
above the floor. Possessing 
high tear strength. the coated 
Fiberglas cloth is resistant 
to burning and to all com- 
mon laboratory reagents, it 
is claimed. 





Plastic Balls 
EW Milli 








m-Air plastic footh and playballs, made from 


pebble-grained, leather-like invlite, ve been announced 
by U. S. Fiber & Plastics Corp.. Stirling, N. J. The football 
is made of 0.022-gage plastic and can withstand the weight of a 
grown man, it is said. An ideal footba'l for the younger child 
it can be inflated with a bicycle pump. Complete with a plastic 
lace, the football will not crack or deteriorate with age and cat 
be cleaned by wiping with a damp cloth, it is also claimed by 
the manufacturer. 

The new playball is said to be the most rugged plastic ball 
ever made and will support the weight of several grown men 
\lso made of 0.022-gage plastic. the ball is 12 inches in diameter 
and is available in red and white, all red, all white. and leather- 
like tan. Aging and cleaning characteristics are identical witl 
those of the plastic football. 
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SHELL 
DUTREX 


Plasticizer and Extender 
for heavily loaded 
Natural Rubber Compounds 








Direct inquiries to: 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


50 WEST 50th ST., NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
(East of Rockies Territory) 


100 BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIF. 
(Pacific Coast Territory and Western Canada) 
SHELL OIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., 25 ADELAIDE ST., EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 
(Eastern Canada) 


December, 1948 
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VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





Represented by: 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akror. — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 
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Million-Air Plastic Football and Playball 





General Scientific’s Akro-Mat 


Corrugated Floor Mat 


NDUSTRIAL rubber floor mats are being marketed by Get 
2, Pa., under thi 
nam¢ kro-Mat. Made of specially compounded rubber link 


eral Scientific Equipment Co., Philadelphia 32, 


woven on 12-gage spring steel wire, the corrugated mats art 


sald 


id to provide sure, comfortable footing, prevent slipping acci- 


dents, and reduce worker fatigue. Akro-Mats are available in any 


} 


fesired length and in width up to 48 inches. 


\kro-Mats are particularly adapted for use where moisture. 


oils, animal fats, acids, chemicals, solvents, or abrasives are pres 
The mats are easy 


he rubber resists deterioration. 





ent because 








+ -Janr 1 l,- 
oO Clean and Ne 
finding wide 
tion on 


elevators. cat walks, ramps, landings, sidewalks, ete. 


- - » SOMEONE IS COMING. ..! 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 288 





dle and may be rolled up when desired. They are 
industrial application as positive under-foot protec 


walking surfaces, loading platforms, washroom floors 
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The price of a haircut has gone up a lot since the nineties, and that’s not all that has 
changed. Back in those ‘‘good old days” Esso Standard had just begun to study and 
experiment with light fraction petroleum refining...out of which came Esso Solvents. 





ONE OF THESE a, 





is today used in the manufacture of razors, 
razor blades, and other rust-resistant metal 
products. Esso Solvents also play a role in 
many other industries ... from automobiles to 
textiles, from rubber to wood preservatives... 
wherever uniform high quality and stability 
is required. 

There are many grades of high quality Esso 
Solvents for many purposes. If you have any 
solvents problems, your nearest Esso Solvents 
sales representative will be glad to help you 
with them. Why not call or write us soon? 
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PETROLEUM SOLVENTS 





7 
SOLD IN THE STATES INDICATED 





ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 

Boston, Mass. — New York, N. Y.—Elizabeth, N. J.— Baltimore, Md. 
Richmond, Va.—Charleston, West Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, S. C. 
Memphis, Tenn.— Little Rock, Ark.— New Orleans, La. 

ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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formulations 


may be hiking 


your production 





R 

4 There's one formulation — and only one — 
that will keep your manufacturing or processing 
costs at a minimum. Let UBS “Creative Chemistry” 
lower your costs and increase production efficiency 
by recommending formulations tailored to your 


specific requirements. 


Our technical staff will be glad to consider 


your problems without obligation. 


Serving industry with 
**creative chemistry”’ 


Industrial Latex Adhesives 

Rubber Solvent Cements 

Synthetic Solvent Cements 

Backing Compounds 

Combining and Laminating Cements 
Coating Compounds 

Latex Concentrates 

Tank Lining Compounds 
Polystyrene Dispersions 

Latex Extenders, Tackifiers 


. . . Technical data sheets for each product 
available on request. Write for yours today! 





'NION BAY STATE 
Chemical Compan y Inc. 


50 HARVARD STREET, CAMBRIDGE 42, MASS 
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EUROPE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


To Increase Output of Titanium Oxide 











\ huge £1,200,000 plant for the production ot 
is under construc Grimsby for British Tita 
Co.. Lid. The company already has a tactory at 
prese t uutput of 12,000 tons; however, the stea 
crease in den for titanium oxide necessitated the erect 
{ additional facilities, and about 2'> years ago construction w 





y. The buildi 
le land tor tut 








emplov OU Workers and produc 


le-type titanium oxide pi 
















Mest Ce a considerable Usil 
‘he type oxide to be luced at Grimsby wi 
( vn as CR aviici claimed, will) combi 
gh streng good col ness, dispersion, dur: 
\ chalk re ce, resistance, and will be 
earest ap] iC ] pigment vet made. 
The ne ry has the advantage of being convenient 


close to) two important seaports—Grimsby and Imminghat 
through which the imports of rock sulfur from America al 
ilmenite ore from Norway and India wall enter. 

British Titan Products was formed in 1933 and originally 
had American affiliations \t present it is entirely Britis 
owned: Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd.. Imperial Smelting 


Corp 1 Goodlass Wall & Lead Industries, each holding 30‘ 
or the *k: while R. W. Greeff & Co., holds the remaining 
10%. capital of £1.125,000 in ordinary shares has_ beet 





increased by £1,000,000 of preferential shares, in the hands 
insurance further increase in capital is planne 








carry s on the Grimsby site. The compan) 
as establis] in Tasmania and has also become 1 
erested in a factory at Travancore, Southern India, where tl 
aw dy to hand. Future ns include the erectiot 
f pyrite b id plant tor 
n g ile-ty pe tz 1 Ngments ende 
calciun sul the anhydrite r! 
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Compound No. 8408 
Weight Basis 








Recipe 
Smoked Sheets 100.0 
CARBONEX* 644 Rubber Compounding 
Hydrocarbon 30.0 
Furnace Black (HMF) 50.0 
“THERMAX” (MT) 25.0 
“SUNPROOF” 1.0 
“B-L-E” 25 1.0 
Stearic Acid 2.0 
Zinc Oxide 5.0 
Sulfur 2.5 
“SANTOCURE” 0.5 
Total 217.0 
Mooney Viscosity, ML., 212 F. at 4 minutes 4] 
Specific Gravity U4 
RHC, °7 by weight 46.0 
RHC, [¢% by volume 60.2 
Mooney Scorch, MS, 220 F. 
Minutes Viscosity 
1 26 
10 22 
20 22 
Press Cure at 316 F. (70 Ib.)— 10 Minutes 
Aged 14 Days 
Tension and Hardness Data: Unaged_ at 70 C. 
Stress at 300%, psi. 1350 1400 
Tensile, psi. 2000 1550 
Elongation, “; 450 350 
Permanent Set, “7 26 22 
Hardness, Shore A 72 81 
Tear Resistance, Angle, Pounds per One 
Inch Thickness rae 120 
+Abrasion Resistance, duPont, 
Cc. Loss per Hp-hr. 325 445 
Cut-Growth Resistance, De Mattia, 
Inches per 100 Kilocycles 0.19 0.37 
+Compression Set, 40°, Constant 
Deflection, ©; 26.5 _ 
tResilience, Yerzley, “; Energy Recovery 66.5 63.0 
Timpact Resilience, Goodyear—Healey 
Rebound Pendulum, ©~ Rebound 53.0 54.9 


+Specimens cured 15 minutes at 316 F. (70 Ib.) 
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CARBONEX* 644 rubber compounding hydrocarbon, 
because of its exceptional plasticizing action, 

greatly modifies the nerve and consequently 

reduces the shrinkage of the elastomer, a property 
which recommends its application in extruded 

and molded items used in the automotive and 
aviation industry, mechanicals, heels and soles, etc. 


CARBONEX* 644 rubber compounding hydrocarbon 
promotes smooth and rapid extrusion, allowing 

only small dimensional changes and providing sharp 
lines in molded goods. It disperses rapidly and im- 
proves processibility, and its extending prop- 

erties recommend it for the design 
of low-cost quality compounds. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 

In Canada: The Barrett Company, Ltd., 
5551 St. Hubert St., Montreal, P. Q. 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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THANKS TO WHITTAKER 


Pigments, fillers and other chemicals developed 
by Whittaker are helping the leather industry 
produce more attractive, larger selling, longer 
lasting luggage. This is only one example of 
Whittaker leadership. 


IN THE RUBBER FIELD 


and in almost every other industrial field, Whit- 
taker is known as an originator of helpful, pro- 
gressive advances in chemistry. Because of the 
varied experience Whittaker has gained from 
these many industries it can better understand 
your problems... better help toward their sat- 
isfactory solution. 

Call in a Whittaker engineer to study the 
problems in your plant... his recommendations 
can point the way to new profits. There is no 
obligation, of course. 

Technical data and laboratory samples may 
be obtained by writing to Whittaker, Clark & 
Daniels, Inc., 260 W. Broadway, New York 13. 


(| Nt @ 1376 
x ll! ALUMINUM SILICATE + ASBESTOS + BARYTES 


BENTONITE- «+ BLACKS 
BLANC FIXE » CALCIUM CARBONATE + CALCIUM HYDROXIDE * CALCIUM OXIDE * CALCIUM 
SULFATE © CHALK © CLAYS COLORS * CHROMIUM OXIDE GREEN * DIATOMACEOUS 
EARTH + EARTH COLORS «© GRAPHITE * HYDRATED LIME © IRON OXIDE * KAOLIN + LIME 
LIMESTONE * MAGALITE » MAGNESIUM CARBONATE * MAGNESIUM OXIDE * LO-MICRON 
MAGNESIUM SILICATE © MICA » PUMICE STONE © PYROPHYLLITE © RED OXIDE + SERICITE 
SILICA « SLATE * SOAPSTONE +» STEARATES * TALC * VENETIAN RED * WHITING © YELLOW OXIDE 


t 
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Malaya One 


\propos of increased shipments, in 
is that in 


offered for larger small-holder exports ; 
situation outlying areas of estates must frequently 


17 


ae : ae nave Red. ne 
unguarded, which policy results in illegal tapping. 1 er word 


stealing of estate latex. 


British Rubber Industry Notes 
The E. & M. W. (Latex) Co. 


if £60,000 to provide storage facilities for rubber 
Pirelli General Cable Works reports profits, atte 
ilation, etc. ot £1,236,559 for the year ended 


has been formed with a capita 








r allowing 
March 31, 
Protits tax 








tor deprec l L d 
1948, against £000,124 in the preceding fiscal year 

> m : ae : IZ : eo), 2 Za q " 
required £716,585, against £339,560; while £30,773 Was allocated 


} : ae - ) 
to general reserve; £200,000 to plant replacement, and £150,004 





to stock reserve. The dividend was again &“ is bonus « 
12 less tax ; : 2 
2. G. Newton, vice chairman of the London Section of the 


Institution of the Rubber Industry, and for ten years connected 
with the Association of British Rubber Manutacturers 
at Croydon, Surrey. has jo.ned the British Rubber Producers’ 
Research Association at Welwyn Garden City, Herts. Dr. New 
new work will include administrative and liaison duties 
and the continuation of researches on the actiot ozone as 

articles 


Research 


ton's 


an important agent causing the deterioration of rubber 





GERMANY 


Tire and Tube Output Increasing in Soviet Zone 
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available concermng plans [vo ieveioping 
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production of tires to be organized at 
, + . 9 ‘ ‘ >< 
Schmockwitz, to the extent of 25,000 
30,000 automobile tubes annually, (4) 
tires by the Deutsche Gummuiwart Degu- 
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END RESUL 


Gontinental- Carbon Blacks, A and AA, are, respectively, 
especially engineered Medium Processing and Easy Proc- 
errin- essing reinforcing Channels —for use in such applications 

as wire and cable jackets and covers, natural and synthetic NY 
tire treads, solid tires, mechanical goods, belting. 


“| GONTINENTAL CARBON BLACKS 


Continental Carbon Company manufactures a tide 
range of quality-controiled furnace and channel type 
blacks, especially engineered to give different types of 
rubber end-products the properties necessary for 
maximum service in the use specified for each. 





i the CONTINENTAL AA...an easy processing channel black 

. provides good resistance to heat generation and 
flex cracking ...in addition to its advantageous proc- 
essing characteristics. i 


CONTINENTAL A...a medium processing channel black 
press .. imparting to natural or synthetic rubbers excellent 
reinforcement oe with high wear resistance. 


; 


MANUFACTURER 





Boston . Chi¢ago ° Cleveland Akron . 














CONTINENTAL F...a hard processing channel black... 
imparts exceptionally high resistance to abrasive wear. 
Tensile, tear and hardness high; rebound and plasticity 
comparatively low. 


CONTINEX HMF (furnace black)...combines higher mod- 
ulus and better wear resistance than SRF with su- 
perior resilience and resistance to heat build-up and 
flex cracking. 


CONTINEX SRF (furnace black)... permits high loadings 
yet produces softer stocks. Achieves high resilience 
and resistance to heat generation. 


‘this [eb et Write for Samples and Full Technical Dota 


CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


We DISTRIBUTOR AND EXPORTER 


; 


mi tee & CONTINENTAL CHANNEL AND FURNACE BLACKS 
| 295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N, Y. 
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REVERTEX 
60% LATEX 
NORMAL LATEX 





NATURAL 
LATEX COMPOUNDS 





GR-8 LATEX CONCENTRATE 





We maintain a fully equipped laboratory and 


free consulting service. 
LATEX DIVISION 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Formerly Revertex Corporation of America 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
Chicago Office: 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Sales Representatives: 


Harrisons & Crossfield (Canada) Ltd 
297 St. Paul Street West 
Montreal 1, Canada 


Charles Larkin, I 
250 Delaware Avenue 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 














_ 


The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


| does not mean cotton fiber alone 





e 
EXPERIENCE 
over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOW LEDGE 


of the industry's needs 


QUALITY 


acknowledged superior by all users are important 





and valuable considerations to the consumer. 





ee a ee 








° | 
Write to the country's leading makers 

for samples and prices. 
CLAREMONT WASTE |; 
MFG. CO. | 
CLAREMONT N. HB. 4 
The Country’s Leading Makers | 
| 
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tricresylphosphate may produce harmful results 
inchicioer 6 er | arf 
plasticizer is dissolved out by fatty substances or or 
and is carried by these I 


tances to the digestiy 
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Tire Production -in Bizonia 


lire production is said to be exceeding the quota of 

hly tor 1948, fixed by the & fh 

at the Bipartite Control Office. was expected 

would not be reached June, 1948, actua 

February, 1948, 126,173 i: 

May. 131,000 in June, and 
5 








lustry 





C 





to 122,733 tires 
Apri QY9 O00 
April, 9, 











July. Western Germany needs 00,000 tires of al 
ki and the present rate of production is held to indicate 
tha Ss area can become self-sufficient with regard to. tires 


1949, if not sooner 
1 rate of tire production has 
le import schedule which 


necessitated a ré 


provided for 


cee | ie 
originaliy 








im (34,800 tons of crude rubber ily. During th 
frst h of 1948 about 28,000 tons were received. and unde: 
le it schedule about 60,000 tons will be imported durine 
1k h period, July 1, 1948—June 30, 1949. 


German Industry Notes 
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ttice the Western Zones of Germany. On October 1 
1 » yes . rf “_ + . 

948 ofhce was set up in Darmstadt which will re 
j ; | I 1 Wiriict Will fe 
ceive lor patents and for the registration of designs 
Se } oA awe ee ; = *1] 
and na the present. at least, patent material wi 

lot published. 
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resumed the ot rubber footwear; ar 


also being made again, but on a limited scale 





POLAND 


Under the three-year plan a total of 66 billion zloty 
165 million dollars) is to be invested in 1948 in i 
considered especially important for Poland's general 
Of this amount 7.8 billion zloty, (19.5 million 
than three times the 1947 t ‘ 


try, recent reports 
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industries 
economy 
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estimated that ot the total number 
cher establishments in what is 1 Poland is government 
pro i the rgest and employ about 
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roducts, with manufactures including a large variety of prod- 
tcts such as ethylene, benzol, toluol, naphthalene, chlorination 
ducts and various derivatives; acetic acid anhydride, and 
plastics, among many others. 
Rubber goods factories are included among the chemical in- 
dustries, and in 1946 they employed 4,000) persons and used 
6,000 tons of rubber, of which only 8c was natural rubber. 





However the lower prices prevailing for natural rubber 
said to have caused Polish manufacturers of late to increase their 








msumption of natural rubber to 506 
\t the same time it may be noted that the ambitious plans 
plant construction at Dwory, near Auschwitz, centering 
round the production of synthetic benzine, include erection ot 
establishments for manufacturing carbide, plastics, acetylene, and 
tne pr 
ibber goods, in 1945 and 1947 
nd 1,406 tons in 1947; tubes, 62 


pr 












412 and 1,152 tons; rubber soles, 

Its. 341 and 993 tons, respectively. According to a | 
source, outputs of rubber goods d the first quarter ot 
neluded 512 tons of tires and 103 tons of t for automobiles 
nd motor cycles; 367 tons of tires and 108 tons of tubes for bi- 








les; and 481 tons of belts and conveyers. 












The Polish rubber t planni expo 
large 

enly developed into an important producer of rubber footwear 

The Central Board of the Sugar Industry, Poland, is to estab- 





h a plant for the production of acetone and butyl alcohol, 
is reported. 





HOLLAND 


The N. Tank Ind 



















Hague, attended by several 
} were Dutch 8] were from Great 
23 from France, and eight from the United States. Or the 
‘atively large number of papers presented several were of 
interest to research workers on rubber and_ plastics, in- 
papers on the viscosity of high polymer solutions, the 
t filler particles, plasticity measurements, and the harden- 
softening action of certain amino compounds on rubber. 
occasion also a fine exhibit of rheological instruments 


besides well-known viscosimeters and 








f erat noes 
vas to be seen, including, 








Jastometers, a number of specialized and new instruments. 
The two Amsterdam concerns, Loeber and Watering, respe 
vely, whicl ther control about 25 Indonesian estates, 





and rubber, are to form a new combine 


a capital of 22,000,000. to 





5,000,000 guilders. 





BELGIUM 


\ variety of plastic products was shown by Belgi 
reign firms at the International Plastics Exhibi 
russels from May 29 to June 13, 1948. The Bel 
meern displayed extruded and molded goods made tf 


- 
1¢, Plexiglas, and artificial 








Cov 





represent 





us companies, showed machines for welding seams in the mat 
facture of raincapes and air cushions of plastic material; also 
vinyl resin, Gheyselit, manufactured by the Belgian firm, 
‘sines Gheysen, in the form of sheets, and extrusions 
various industrial purposes; and idsome_ colortu 
1 by Delysfloor. Rohm & Haas (of Philadelphia, Pa., 
S.A.), represented by Camille Honbon, had a I 
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hoor 





















ducts ot Plexiglas and injecti moldins 1 
Iystyrene, which various forei irms, 

rk up. The firms, Noveltex le 
bles, tubing tf 1 mu au 
mobiles andr also poly 
hvlene. 

Ot special interest were wall panelings of polystyrene made 


nels are 100 by 1001 





Faveco of Luxemburg. The 
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Another Lamathine 


for 








The Camachine 8-A slits wide rolls of heavy 


material (such as belting) into strip of ary width... 
rewinds the strip into firm, clean-cut rolls, positively 
separated on separate rewind shafts . . . and, at 
the same time, inserts a light liner material into each 
roll... all in one fast, dependable, economical 
operation! Also, the full-width liner material from 
the original full-size roll is rewound on a separate 


shaft, ready to be used again. 


The versatile Camachine 8-A is typical of 
Camachine engineering for the rubber industry. 
Camachine specialists will gladly supply helpful, 
practical advice regarding the right type cf 
slitting and roll-winding equipment to meet your 


needs. Write for literature. 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 
61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Lamuathuines 


OR F8ST, TOP GURLITY ROLL PRODUCTION 
— ... Lhe World over 
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EAGLE- > Red Lead (95%:97%: 98%) 
PICHER 
> Litharge 


pigm @}7 tAY : > Basic Carbonate of White 


Lead 


> Sublimed Litharge 


for the > Sublimed White Lead 
Basic White Lead Silicate 
rubber : , 


> Sublimed Blue Lead 


> Zinc Pigments 





1in 27 states 


THE 
EAGLE-PICHER 
COMPANY 


give Eagle-Picher’s activi- 
ties a national scope 
Strategic location of plants 
and extensive production 
facilities enable Eagle- 
Picher to serve industry 


EAGLE 
d, 
with increased efficiency... \\nee 5 Is4) 
we manutacture a compre- \ 


hensive line of both lead PICHER 
nd zinc pigments tor the : : 
A inc pigment 7 r ‘ 1€ 2 General Offices 
tupber, paint and other 






nes ll 


Cincinnati (1), Ohio 
process industries. 

















ows The utmost in 
pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


RARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


ITI TTT 


ATGLEN, PA. 
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presses and preheating apparatus from Force & 
Chauttage of Brussels 
\t the extraordinary t ot the S. A. Belge du Pneu 
matique Michelin, held in’ Br Is in the summer, it was de 
cided to raise the capital trom 30,000,000) to 60,000,000 trane: 
Voi oratio revalua reserves and the creation 
H0,000 > 5 each These shares are t T 
us t the 60,000) old) shares, 
"1 Manutacture de Caoutchou 
UX, Ci 
Sweden crude rubber in the first halt 





powder and scraj 














t 1948 iT 
rubber, tons ude rubber and 322 
tons of the first half of 1947. Th 
imports 37 tons of heels and soles tr 
he 1948 per agal 5 tons in the 1947 period; 605 tons 
ise and tubing, against 449 tons; 511 tons of belting, against 
563 tons; 415 tons of tires and accessories for cycles, against 
> tons; 1.885 s st 4.230 tons of tires and accessories 
not ve es 254 tons of other rubber 
ticles uding goods. Among the footwear 
orts \ ere 342 tons of galoshes and other rubber shoes, and 





s 
692 tons and 218 tons 


id decrease in Sweden's 
) oe 
1948, especially marke 


automobile accessories 








CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


jalization plans for the chemical indu 





Czechoslovakia’s nat « 


v have reportedly now been extended to include the productiot 











of paints, plastics, adhesives, and textile and leather auxiliaries 


\ccording to E { the export company, 
company 1 in in 1936 and former 
@ raw materials and exporting the 





become the exporting organiza 
‘r and rubber industry of 


ional export experts has 




















d selling sections are 

in » be devoted exclusivelh 
t trade vit Russia 

by available statistics, Spain's imports of natural a1 
rubber underwent a consid decline in the firs 
ths of 1948, when arrivals were said to have totale 
igainst 7,603 tons in the corresponding period last 
all of 1946, total im] figures of 9,604 metric tons 
ire mentions \bout half the imported rubber goes into tires 
nd tubes, monthly production of which is said by trade pa 
ers to include ) 50,000 automobile and truck casings 
Gov t est much lower, 37,000 units a mont! 
In any event it see resent output of these goods is consid 
erably higher tl “war monthly average of 25,000 units 
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NORWAY 


\ formaldehyde plant is being erected by the 


+} 


Norske Kuns- 
harpikser A.S he site chosen for a new 
synthetic resi 
ormaldehyde plant is to have a maximum capacity of 
formaldehyde and is expected to be ready 


at Lillestrom, near 
factory which the company plans to build. The 
6.000 
metric tons of 30% 
to start 
Study ot 
ical industry 1 
firms of the Research Society tor Norwegian Industry, who have 
necessary funds. A United States expert is to 
e research, and others are being consulted, it is re- 
seems that German data have already been 


operations this year 
possibilities tor developing a synthetic-organic-chem 
Norway is being sponsored by eight) member 


provided — the 
undertake tl} 
ported, and 


1 ] 
ollected 





RUMANIA 


Production chemicals in) Rumania in 1947 included 214 
metric tons ammonium sultate, 1,107 tons of carbon black, 
and 162 tons (for eleven months) of tormaldehyde. The first 
two items exceeded the quota set up under planned production, 
but the output of formaldehyde was only about 38% of the 
quota set. 

Planned 
trom April 


thly output of rubber goods during the six months 
» September 30, 1948, reportedly included 100 tons 
f automobile tires and tubes in April and 130 tons thereatter ; 
8.333 cycle tires; 11,667 cycle tubes; 50 tons of thick rubber 
sheets; 7!2 tons rubber heels; 2,999 pairs rubber boots; 40,800 
thread: 12 








pairs galoshes: tons pencil erasers; one ton elas 








tons Klinge packing; 40 tons other rubber manufactures ; 
and 7!> tons insulating material. 
The new anish-Italian agreement for exchange of goods, 





June 18, 1948, to remain in force until 
by Italy to Denmark 
value of 1,400,000 


1.000.000 Danish 


signed in 
May 31, 1948, 


of motorcycles, 


Copenne 
provides for the export 
bicycles, and 
Danish crowns. and of tires to a 


parts to a 
value otf 


crowns, 





FRANCE 


Société Frangaise pour I’Entreposage du Latex (French So 
q mding or Warehousing Latex) is a limited liability 
1 1 ot 25,000,000 tranes 


ciety for Be 
company recently formed with a capita 




















. » » SOMEONE IS COMING... ! 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 288 
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Above: The “business end’’ of the 
““Magnetic”’ Schuster Gage; prevents 
major losses of time and materials 
by keeping constant automatic con- 
trol on thickness. 


Left : The ‘‘Magnetic’’ Control Meter; 
automatically corrects the mill for 
any variation from required thick- 
ness, eliminates the human element. 











How to control thickness 


continuously and accurately 


Most mill men now agree that the only sure way to control 
the thickness of rubber, plastic, and other non-magnetic 
materials during processing is through CONTINUOUS 
GAGING. Anything short of continuous gaging is make- 
shift, wasteful, expensive. 

Ideal device for continuous gaging is the ‘‘Magnetic’”’ 
Schuster Gage, now a product of Pratt & Whitney. The 
Schuster Gage never lets the thickness pass beyond the 
limits without corrective action. Once installed, it is easily 
and quickly adjusted to the desired thickness, holds it as 
set right through to the end of the run. Rugged, simple; 
virtually no parts to wear out or be replaced. 

Each installation is planned for the particular machine. 
Let us analyze your requirements; no obligation. Write 
for new descriptive literature. 


PRATT & WHITNEY 
Division Niles-Bement-Pond Company 
West Hartford 1, Conn. 


Pratt & Whitney 


for positive, automatic thickness control 
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Meyer & Brown Corp. 
Founded 1894 
7 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 




















STEAM 
PLATES 


Produced on the 
very latest specially 
designed high-speed 
drilling equipment 
permitting low cost 
and fast delivery. 





SIZES UP TO 80" WIDE 
IN ANY LENGTH DESIRED 
LAKE ERIE Steam Plates 


are smooth surfaced and 
perfectly aligned. Precision 
drilled eliminate 
condensate pockets. assure 


DAKEERIE 


passages 


RENGINEERING »corP 
IFFALO NY. USA! 


even flow of steam and uni- 
form temperature control 








throughout. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY 


LAKE ERIE ENGINEERING CORP. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND SPECIAL MACHINERY 
d Plant 
531 Woodward Avenue, Buffalo 17, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


General Offices a 
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livided into 50,000 shares of 500 francs eacl 





idertaking are Soc. Financiere des Cz 





du Cambodge, Caoutchoucs de 
Rouges, Soc. du Port de Rosario, 


L. Dupre, and Pierre Watteau. 



































orr-Gericke Rubber, Ltd.. of South Africa exploits a 
for preparing crude rubber by electrical means 
rubber samples received from the firm's techni 
Belgian Congo were sent to two internationally 

‘ubber manufacturing companies for preliminary testing 

I ical and physical means. The samples included, be 

mtrol sample of acid-coagulated and smoked rubber, 

company's rubber) two types of rubber prepared by 

Gerick rocess, Ol salllpic being lectric Coagu- 

electrical! driec while the othe vas Oo ‘lectrically 

( it smoke-cured 

ne ce re ot me ¢ t 

predominant itures of the ¢ 
s very fast of vulcanizat 

ister rst-qualt smoked = sheet 

s strengtl suggester ( 

catine s not vholly respousl 

is cst evidei t, 3 2. 555: 2 
‘ hi is coagulated wit 
cle t} at thre res ts 
mples gave results 
( t it is prepares 

s ceiver 

ecol mpany received samples 

pes, that is, not the 100°. electri 

d wit trl Smoked Sheet 





vm ite sal is I 

rete 101 ver resins and 
} hy + lyohthy 
we Citd ) to ave slH2Qhtiy 
| t } 
1 mpanv s echhica 111 


dispel 


deleterious effect on 





electric 





he chemical and physical 


rubber produced. The high 





sile strength 








fast rate of vulcanization of Torr-Gericke rubber are its 

Os mportant features, and the test results are very encour 
aging as the rubber tested was only the product of the second 
commercial scale test.” 

E. LL. Gericke, of the Torr-Gericke concern, is confident that 
the rubber will be still further improved by the electric process, 
mce the necessary adjustments to the first e-scale plant have 
beet made 


The Goodyear Rubber & Tire Co. at Uitenhage, which has 
now been operating for a year, is producing transmission and 
Various types of industrial hose, and also tires 
[ \tfricans, 


upervisory positions as 


ee Pe 
onvever Delting, 


tor farm use. The factory employs more than 600 Sout! 


\fricans are being put into 





fast as they are trained, so tl the original American staff of 
32 has already been reduced 12; the rest have returned to 
\meri 


factory 


Work is under way on the construction of the new 
r tl ( South 


of the recently formed General Tire & 
Atrica), 1td., at Port Elizabeth. ~ 


cu 2. 4 


company, Wiict las COn- 














tracted to manufacture tires for the United States Rubber Co. 

South Africa), Ltd.. expects to be able to start production next 
January. At the outset it will get technical assistance from 

he General Tire & Rubber Co., ron, “©:,. U.S.A... but. at 
s planned to make the new concern, Which has largely beet 
financed by South Atrican money, an essentially South Atfricat 
1 dertat e. 

Phe Camperdown Insulation Co. (Pty.) Ltd... Port Elizabeth, 
is preparing to manufacture Isoflex insulation material for us« 
nN retriger air conditioning, and transport installations 
Tsotle I by a Swedish process acc to which at 
layers are separated by thin plastic sheets, g a material 
said to weigh less than one pound per cul 

Interest it the man e ot plastics ere. wig 


rormed 


the Poly-Resin Products Co., Ltd., Cape expects 





to produce a complete range of synthetic the paint. 
plywood, paper. electrical, building, leather, and allied industries 
British technicians will supervise production as well as technica 


service 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
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FAR EAST 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


Judging by recent figures, exports from Indo-China are ten 
Ig to increase. Available figures from different sources 
igre the actual amounts shipped in the first seven months 


e on 
it 1948; one source puts the figure at 21,972 metric tons an 
another at 24,147 tons. It 
siderable amount of rubber from stocks accum 


should be noted that the total 
nelude a consider Wm 
1944-45. Total exports in 1947) came 


Vv private purchasers 

to $1,313 metric tons 
The important rubber una t 

totaling 15,797 tons in the first halt of 1948. Pre- 












port outputs 
liminary figures for July, at 3.419 metric tons, would bring the 
total to 19,216 metric tons for the riod, whi 
compares with 16406 metric tons 1 months 
f 1947. 

Some rubber manutacturing seems n Indo 
China, and 704 metric tons were used locally in the first half 


1948, 





AUSTRALIA 


Che rubber manufacturing firm of Kenworth (Australia), Ltd., 
has been converted into a public company, and the nominal capi 
tal of £150,000 has been increased to £500,000 

Switt Mig. Co. Kensington, Victoria, a subsidiary of 
English Swift Tennis Ball Co., manufactures a wide ran 
molded rubber products. The parent company extended its manu- 
facturing by granting licenses to various overseas factories. 





Australia’s requirements of acetylene black are now being filled 
by Electronic Industries, Ltd., of Australia. The company pro 
duces the black at Electrona, not tar from Hobart, Tasmania, 
under license from the Shawinigan Products, Ltd., Montreal, 
P30), Canada: 

A serious shortage of coal in Australia has hit all industrial 
undertakings. An order issued by the Joint Coal Board limits 
the use of coal by manufacturers of rubber, cables, or batteries 
to 65% of normal coal consumption. Naturally gas and elec- 
tricity supplies are also affected. 

\ big German plastics plant built in 1941 and used to make 
aircraft and radio fittings has been brought to Australia as 
reparations from Germany. The plant, which includes a 5,000- 
ton press 50 feet high, as well as latest-type mixing and rolling 
machines, is to be sold by the Commonwealth Disposals Com- 
mission, 

Rubber Elastics, Ltd.. of Australia, has been converted into 
a public company with an authorized capital of £500,000; issued 
capital is reported at £300,000 in 1,200,000 3s. shares. The com 
pany makes net elastic. elastic yarns, tubular and flat elastic 
fabrics, corset elastic and French elastic corsets, and surgical 
Subsidiaries of the company are Hermes Trading 


stockings 
MecLennon & Sons, Ptd., Ltd.. and Surgical 


Ro; Pty. itd Cc. 
Hosiery Co, itd, 

The Olympic Tire & Rubber Co. reports peak profits and sales 
for the business vear ended June, 1948. After allowing £84,091 
ior depreciation, £175,000 for possible reduction in value of stocks 
of raw material, and £210,000 tor taxation, the company showed 
a net profit of £134,605. Comparable figures for 1946-47, which 
included six months’ trading of the cable division, were £87,776 
for depreciation, £162,000 for taxation, and net profit £108,166 
In both vears dividend on ordinary shares was 144 





“Compounding with Vistac #1.” Advance Solvents & Chem 
ical Corp., 245 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 48 pages 
This is a comprehensive report on typical formulations and 
results obtained using Vistac #1 in different natural rubber 
GR-S stocks. Fifteen types of natural rubber compounds, ranging 
from tire sidewalls to sponge rubber, are covered, and six types 
Included. TOO, are a 





GR-S compounds are also discussed. 
briet description of Advawax 2575, a 773 Vistanex-parafttin 


5 
VaX masterbatch, and a list of Vistac #1 sales agents. 


December, 1948 
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What wars the 
ADHESION STRENGTH? 


*Scott Tester Model L tests rubber 
in dumbbell tube or strip form up to 
500 Ibs. tensile, for tear, adhesion and 
tensile strength. World-standard tests; 
““Picturized” graph results . 


“Adequate Testing Always Pays” 


* Registered Trade Mark 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


90 Blackstone Street © Providence, R. |. 
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HIONEX 


a high speed accelerator 


Du Pont 


has these advantages in rubber and GR-S 
* GIVES FAST CURES * GOOD AGING 
* SAFE * NON - DISCOLORING 
* DELAYED ACTION * NON-BLOOMING 


* STABLE IN MASTER BATCHES 








T RUBBER CHEMICALS 


INC. 
pu Pont DE Nemours & = ( ) 
WILMINGTON 98, DELAWAR 


R LIVING 
FOR BETTE A 
ST ROUGH CHEMISTRY Stusmre 


DU PON 


E. |. 


BETTER TH 








CENTRIFUGED 
HEVEA LATEX 


IN TANK CARS OR DRUMS 





LATEX DISTRIBUTORS, INC 
k : i 

80 BROAD ST., N.Y.C. 4—TEL. HANOVER 2-9377 

PLANT: — 1075 HULL ST., BALT. 30 MD. — TEL. SOUTH 0705 
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Editor’s Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


dy in Competition and Mo 
ambridge 


“The Rubber Industry—\ Stud; 
nopoly.”. P. T. Bauer. Harvard University Press, | 
Mass. 1948. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 404 pages. Price $7.50. 

\s the )-title of this book indicates, we have here a stud) 
if competition and monopoly in the rubber industry. Mr. Bauer 
y out that some form of organized restriction 








begins by poin 
of output was in force in the rubber industry for at least part 
of every year between the end of the first world war (when the 

1928, 





industry had only just been established) and the end of 
and that the only period of free competition for plantation rubber 
since the industry assumed any importance fell between 1929 
and 1933. This period serves as the starting point for the work 
under review. It was also the period in which the great de- 
pression set in, gathering momentum as it continued, finally fore- 
ing rubber growers to adopt a new regulation scheme, and the 
negotiations, establishment, and working of regulation form the 
main part of the study. 

To provide the necessary background a briet exposition of 
tructure of the rubber industry in 1929-1933 is given, fol- 
owed by a review of the impact of the depression on the Far 
Eastern rubber areas, production during the rubber slump, 
and the position of the smallholder. Mr. Bauer notes that the 
n hit Netherlands India just as badly as it did Malaya 
and Ceylon, despite a diversified economy often held up as an 
example for the latter territories to follow, and the implication 
seems to be that events had justified the policy ot specialization 
preferred by the latter. To an impartial observer. however, 
y constitute proof of the severity and the in- 
clusiveness of the depression, rather than of the wisdom of 
specialization as opposed to diversification. It may be pertinent 
to recall that the price of not one of the products cited by 
ering equally in the depression with rubber 
so rapidly 








Mr. Bauer as suft 

(coffee, sugar, tobacco, copra, cinchona, tea 
| 1 that of rubber. 

India RuspspeEr Wortp probably know from 

articles by Mr. Bauer, he has made a special study of the position 

t smallholders, particularly in Malaya and Netherlands India. 





rr so steeDIiv as did 
I 


In this work he again exposes the widespread misunderstanding 

















of the conditions of production on smallholdings 1 the con- 
sequent failure of estimates to approach anything like the facts 
as to probable native rubber production, particularly in Nether- 
lands India; and, incidentally, he provides an excel picture 
of rubber growing as practiced by the smallholder in Malaya 
and Netherlands India. To be sure he seems at times to be car 
ried away by an exaggerated sense of the extent of the injustice 
done to smallholders, but on the whole he misses few of the 
implications involved 

The sections of the book dealing with the long drawn-ou 
negotiations which tinally led to the establishment of international 
regulation, the establishment of the scheme, and the way it 


worked in prosperity and recession are detailed, highly revelatory 


and quite unsparing 


The problems of Jabor and the = possibilities for improved 
methods on estates are next dealt with. In connection with the 
latter the author finds opportunity to say a good word tor the 


agency system, to balance some of his own criticism earlier in 
he book. Shorn of its abuses, he believes, the system is more 
ikely to survive on its merits (with estates capable of freely 
with smallholders) than its critics assume. He takes 
a tilt at the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya for its 


‘e of their interests. 





ignorance about smallholders and negligen 

The threat of synthetic rubber and the prospects and future 
policies of the industry, especially in Malaya, form the subjects 
of the final parts of the book. Mr. Bauer would like to see a 
period of price competition, which he feels is long overdue it 
what is essentially an undeveloped industry, and coupled wit! 
butter stock to eliminate excessive price fluctuations. 


price competition period is needed “partly to spur efficiency, 





but also for classification of relative efficiences in terms of long 
period supply prices of different classes of producers.” 

This belief does not prevent him from foreseeing the need of 
resumption of restriction either if the American market were 
close to the natural rubber industry (by protection of syntheti 
rubber) or if the economic system of the future turns out to be 


+ t 


largely monopolistic. or finally if, in the interests of 


synthetic plants, America 1 


ngh-cost 
| sists on restriction of natural rubber 
to raise the price of t er 


In the specific case of the future of Malavan rubber, the mai 
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solution is a change of policy toward the smallholder, involving 
encouragement of large-scale new planting 
The book closes with much supplementary statistical data 


d an index. 

One cannot agree with Mr. Bauer on all points—Is over 
areness of the importance of plantation rubber to British 
onomy and his consequent preoccupation with the need of pro- 
tecting Malayan rubber from the double threat of American 
synthetic rubber and native rubber in Netherlands India, at times 
lead him astray. But he stimulates thought, and the thorough- 
ness of his study, the wealth of facts and figures he presents 
make his book a must for all those interested in the plantation 


rubber industry. 


“Manual for Process Engineering Calculations.” Joyal 
larke. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.. 330 W. 42nd St.. New 
York 18, N. Y. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 446 pages. Price, S6. 

This manual gives engineers and chemists a comprehensive and 
handy source of concise, practical data to aid in engineering the 
development of chemical processes from initial research to final 
design. As the author states, every process engineer has his 
own file of useful data charts and other material in condensed, 
ready reference form. This book is essentially such a set of 
notes giving working data for rapid process calculations and as 
such emphasizes condensed methods of presentation. The material 
covered includes numerical and mathematical data; conversion 
tables; physical and mechanical properties; thermodynamic data ; 
piping, hydraulics, and flow measurements; heat transfer; com- 
bustion; power; pumps; fans, blowers, and compressors; and 
absorption, stripping, and distillation. The subject matter is 
presented in logical form, and its value is aided by the inclusion 
f numerous charts and tables, references to more complete texts, 
and the use of explanatory examples. The book will be of value 
to all chemists and should prove indispensable to process en- 
gineers. 


“The Genius of Industrial Research.” |). H. Killeffer. Rein- 
hold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. 
Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 270 pages. Price, $4.50. 

This book, a discussion of modern industrial research and its 
methods, is intended primarily for the undergraduate technical 
student to teach him what to expect in industry research work. 
The author begins by emphasizing the methodical nature of 
research and pointing out the differences between pure and 
applied research. After a consideration of the need of keeping 
everyday research work clearly defined in terms of the ultimate 
objective, chapters follow devoted to different types of research, 
including process research, product research, equipment research, 
and pilot-plant work. Finally, there are chapters covering report 
writing, research evaluation, and patents. The text consists of 
a running commentary interspersed with stories of actual re- 
search works in the words of their authors. In such fashion are 
described the research efforts that produced rubber accelerators. 
synthetic rubber, the first synthetic plastic, high-octane gasoline, 
the gas-filled tungsten filament electric lamp, modern refrigerants, 
and many other developments. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Plasticizer TP-95 in Buna N Rubber and Synthetic 
Resins.” Technical Service Bulletin No. 105. Thiokol Corp., 
rrenton, N. J. 2 pages. This bulletin gives the physical proper- 
ties of TP-95, laboratory test data on its use in nitrile rubber, 
including formulations and vulcanizate properties, and a table of 
compatibility of the material with cellulose and vinyl resins. 


“Kalabond RM-1, \ New- Type Rubber-to- Metal Adhesive.” 
General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. October 29, 1948. 2 pages. 
Kalabond RM-1, a new rubbery polymer-based adhesive for rub 
ber-to-metal bonding, is described herein. The adhesive cures to 
form a positive, chemical bond that imparts anti-corrosive prop- 
erties to the metal surface. Information is given on bonding ma- 
terials and properties, compounding requirements, metal prepara 
tion, and application of the adhesive. 


“Chlorine,” Columbia Chemical Division, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 72 pages. This handsome, illus 
trated manual covers the history and growth of the chlorine 
industry, the manufacture of chlorine, methods of handling and 
unloading chlorine containers, and technical data on chlorine 
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NEW 
CAMBRIDGE 


INDUSTRIAL MODEL 
DIRECT READING 


pH METER 


© Operated from any AC outlet. 





© Completely portable. Weighs 
only 10 Ibs. Electrodes are 
integral parts of the instru- 


ment. ®@ Self contained in one metal 
- case including electrodes and 
a Se AO gee buffer solutions. 


© Shielded glass electrodes per- 
mit use of electrodes at any 
distance from the instrument. 


@ Extremely stable. 


® Automatic temperature com- 


pensation. 
@ May be used on a bench or 


wall mounted. Send for bulletin 910-NA 


Also available: Electron-Ray Research Model ac- 
curate to .02 pH and Laboratory Model accurate 
to .05 pH and Single- and Multi-point recorders 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
3709 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL NEW YORK 17, N. Y 
Pioneer Manufacturers of 


PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 











Fig. 18. Vulcanizer with inside car and outside transfer truck. 
Buiit t> meet customers’ requir2menis;: all sizes. 


BIGGS Vulcanizers are Standard 
Equipment in the Rubber Industry 
Biggs-built vulcanizers and devulcanizers have 
always had a prominent place in the develop- 
ment of the rubber industry. For over 45 years 
Biggs has furnished single-shell and jacketed 
vulcanizers both vertical and horizontal, as well 
as many different types of devulcanizers. Biggs 
modern all-welded units with quick-opening 
doors are available in all sizes and for various 
working pressures— with many special features. 


Ask for our Bulletin No. 45 


2 
THE biggs BOILER WORKS CO. 


1007 BANK STREET * AKRON 5, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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Instruments in One! 


8 Temperature 











The NEW PYRO Surface Pyrometer 


Use this accurate instrument in 8 different ways! Has 
eight different types of thermocouples — plus rigid and 


flexible extension arms — all interchangeable in only 
a few seconds, without recalibration or adjustment. Es- 
pecially designed to meet all surface and_ sub-surface 
temperature measuring requirements in your plant or 


laboratory. The NEW PYRO is quick-acting, lightweight, 
Has big 4°%s" indicator, automatic cold end 
compensator, and a moisture, shock and dust- 
proofed shielded steel housing. Completely dependable — 
thousands now in use. Available in five standard ranges 
from 0-300° F. to 0-1200° F. — all built to last! 

FREE =160 — it will interest 


THE PYROMETER INSTRUMENT Co. 
Nen Plant © Laboratory 
BERGENFIELD 18, NEW JERSEY 


of PYRO Optical, Radiation 
Pyrometers for Over 25 Years 


rugged. 
junction 


Write for Catalog you! 


Manufacturers Surface and Immersion 


Joseph Lead Co 














RUBBER 


CRUDE AND SYNTHETIC 


Sole Distributors 


DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


NORTH - SOUTH - CENTRAL AMERICA 


Sole U.S. Distributor of 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 


for 


POLYMER CORPORATION, LTD. 


Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 


CHARLES T. WILSON CO., INC. 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, NY 


AKRON BOSTON LOS. ANGELES TORONTO 
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“Zinc Oxide 


Properties and \ ommercial Applications. >t 


Josephtown, Pa. 24 pag 








Prepared by t staft 1 er re e¢ 
Rankin a s booklet discusses the 
} * 
Vs 1 i ) « es ) mN1C1¢ ind s Uz 
DK s, protective coatings. cer and oth a 
istrial ay s. Among the topics d 1 under . 
ctl\ r “Ceme etter Z ice in 
at ¢ ‘ wing. Photor graphs a 
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“Experiments on Tractor Tire Performance.” British ki 





ber Development Board, Market Bldgs., Mark Lane, Lond 
oe GR pages. This booklet reports on tractor tire 
tests 47 by the National Institute of Agricultua 
Q t . The report includes scope of tests, types 
terrall est results with deflection curves, a discussiot 
results, and conclusions derived 


“Speci ifications for Silastic Insulated Lead Cable.” 
r\ L a 


Sheet G-6, October 1, 1948.) Dow Corning Cor 






\ M + pages. Th ise specification for Silasts 
1 ] ts TT, | he 
ie@a cabie Covers 1du rs sulation, braid, ) 

. narkers, color limensions, tests, and packaging 





Bulletins of Ohio-Ape lt Nitro, W Va. “Adipol 10A 
Plasticizer.” + pages. “D.LOP. Plasticizer.” + pages. Tl 











letins giv company's two new heidi 
. sults ob hl lastic, I 
Ss wh synt : 
QiVE mane 
« i t ies ~ .< 
‘ e : 


Bl -238, November Li 


Bee nig ye White Sidewalls.”’ 








Ef. 1 Por t de nen nours & Co., Inc.. Wilmington, Del. 4+ pages 

\ nd ti for neoprene aaa rubber \ 

sid AN ta on the resistance of this 

‘ aging. The effect of compounding 
a mixing procedure suggested. 





“The Story of the Tire.” Twelfth and Golden Jubilee Edi 








tio! Good year Tire & Rubber ( o., Akron 16, 0. 64 pages 
gh i] 1 booklet, written for the layman, describes tl 
‘ story, research work, and manpower; the growing 
f | rubber; synthetic rubber development; the steps in t 
roduction of automobile tires, tire fabrics, and inner tubes 





levelopment ; and tire marketing. 


“All- oo Presses for Metal Working and Process 
Industries.” Bulletin 4804. Hydraulic Press Mtg. Co... Mount 
Gilead, O. 12 pages. This illustrated bulletin describes the com- 
pany's line of including rubber injection molding ma- 
plastics injection, compression, | an transfer presses, metal 
working hemical process industries 


presses, 
hines, 1 


presses, and presses for the « 


Publications of the British Rubber Producers’ Research Asso- 
ciation, 48 Tewin Rd., Welwyn Garden City, Herts., England 
“Large Elastic Deformations of Isotropic Materials. Part III 
Some Simple Problems in Cylindrical Polar Coordinates.” R. 
Publication No. 94. 20 pages. The theory developed 1 
is applied to the solution of the problem of the simple 
of a cylinder and tube of highly material. It is 


found necessary to longitudinal addition to 





chal 


apply thrusts in 





ional couple to avoid cylinder elongation. For a tube, an 
ng pressure must also be applied. 


“The Dielectric Relaxation of nec of Dipolar Li- 
quids. ° \dolf Schallamach. Publication No. 95. 12. pages. 











Dielectric constants and loss factor versus temperature curves 
vere determined for a number of binary mixtures of polar liquids 
From the results it was deduced that dielectric relaxation involves 
volume containing more than one molecule, and that mixtures 
a and an associated liquid are unhomogene 
the n 





“Specon Variable Speed Transmissions with Infinite Speed 


Range.” Speed Control Corp., Wickliffe. O. 6 pages. The 
company’s Specon MD speed transmissions are described and 
illustrated, an id data on specifications, speed and torque ratings 


and proper sé lection of transmissions also appear. 


inDIA RUBBER WORLD 
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“A.S.T.M. _Standards on Textile Materials (With Related 
Information).” October, 1948. American Society for Tes ting 
Materials, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. Paper, 9 by 6 
inches, 560 pages. Price, $4.35. This edition includes in their 
est form 86 specifications, test methods, and tolerance standards 
veloped by A.S.T.M. Committee D-13 on Textile Materials 

the standards 26 cover cotton, 10 cover rayon and silk, 
vertain to wool, six are on asbestos, six concern glass, and 
ir cover the bast and leaf fibers. The remaining standards 
general testing methods, definitions, etc. Many 
appended. 


valuable prop- 
and conversion tables are 


“Electrical Engineering Problems in the Rubber and Plas- 
tics Industries.”” October, 1948. American Institute ot Electri 
al Engineers, 33 W. 39th St.. New York 18, N. Y. 54 pages 
Price: $1.50 to members; $3 to non-members. This booklet con- 
tains the following papers presented at the AIEE Conference ot 
lectrical Engineering Problems in the Rubber and Plastics In- 
justries on April 20 at Akron, ( “Electric Power Distribution 
ge for Small Rubber and Plastics Plants,” H. J. Finison, 
B Morgan, and R. S. Ferguson; “Spot Conversion tor Adjust- 
able ‘a Drives in Rubber and Plastics Manufacturing Plants,” 
C. E. Robinson; “Separate Electrical Equipment Rooms | ‘ersus 
NEMA Enclosures for Protection ot Motors and Controls, Pe he, 
Green; “Electric Braking for Rubber Mills and Calenders,” B. J. 
Dalton; “Electric Drive Characteristics for Rubber Processing 
Machines,” A. T. Bacheler; “The Measurement and Control of 
Tension and Its Relation to Motor Input,” H. L. Smith; and 
“Temperature Measurement and Control on the Electrically 
Heated Molding Processes for Rubber and Plastics,” F. L. Span- 
gler. 





“Green Book 1948-49 Buyers Directory.” Schnell Publish 
g Co., Inc., 59 John St., New York 7, N. Y. 1,448 pages 
is new edition ot the Green Book shows continued growth and 
has 56 pages more than the previous issue. As in the past, 
the subject matter is divided into four parts: chemicals and re- 
lated materials; equipment and operating suppliers; technical 
and commercial services; and addresses of suppliers. 





“Effect of Simulated Service Conditions on Plastics during 
Accelerated and Two-Year Weathering Tests.” \V. A. Crouse. 
D. C. Caudill, F. W. Reinhart, National Advisory Committee. 
\eronautics, Tech. Note. No. 1438 (1948). “Johnstone 
Score Cut Slitter Wheel Grinder.” Johnstone Engineering &« 
Machine Co., Parkesburg, Pa. “Tensile & Compressive 
Properties of Laminated Plastics at High and Low Tem- 
peratures.” J. J. Lamb, [. Albrecht, National Advisory Com- 
mittee, Aerorautics, Tech. Note No. 1550 (1948). 57 pages. 
“New Directions in Sales Management Marketing and 
Packaging. A Checklist of Significant AMA Publications.” 
American Management Association, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York 
18, N.Y. “Lists of Inspected Appliances Relating 
to Accident Hazard, Automotive Equipment Burglary Pro- 
tection.” Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 207 E. Ohio St., Ch 
cago 11, Ill. 95 pages. “Converse 1948 Basketball Vearkook.” 
Converse Rubber Co., Mal len 48, Mass. 54 pages. “Football as 
the Champions Play 1a” cued, Rice, Pennsylvania Rubber 
Co., Jeannette, Pa., 32 pag 


8 pages. 


Dis 
= pages. 


s pages. 




















- SOMEONE IS COMING... ! 





FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 288 
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CUTTING JOBS 
MADE EASIER 


its advantages like these 
that make the “Black 
Rock” 4-KBW HY 
DRAULIC CRUDE RUB- 
BER CUTTER the ma- 
chine to use for cutting 
baled erude rubber, wax. 
<crap tires. scrap friction 
stock, rag rope and all ma- 
terials which can not be 
cut by ordinary means. 





e Fast efficient — self 
contained. 

¢ No lubricants needed 
for cutting. 





e Automatic blade re- 
turn. 

¢ Cutting cycle 9 sec- 
onds ( Max. stroke). 

e Knife opening 30” x 
20". 

¢ Size 42 x 83 

¢ Height 97 


WRITE FOR 
FULL PARTICULARS 





EF 


Fe BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 


TOOLS 175 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn. 












LORE TO ITS RS 


CARBONATES 
HYDROXIDES 
OXIDES 


U.S. P. TECHNICAL AND SPECIAL GRADES 


=> 
SSS 
————— 


MARINCO BRAND 


MARIN ® 


MAGNESIUM 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


j Distributors 





} a 
i WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 

i NEW YORK: 260 West Broadway 

{ CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc 

i CLEVELAND: Palmer Supplies Company 


TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. 


G.S. ROBINS & COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS: 126 Chouteau Avenve 


“ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF - 
JESIUM SALTS FROM SEA WATER 


©1945 Marine Magnesium Products Corp. 
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FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


for RUBBER 


Chicago Representative Pacific Coast Representative 
PRED L. BROOKE MARSHALL DILL 
228 N. La Salle St. San Francisco 
Cleveland, PALMER-SCHUSTER CO., 975-981 Front St. 


Manufactured by 


3}. 1@1@) 41. GO) RO) Ma Le) '1 em hire 
Morgan and Norman Aves. Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 








NEW AND BETTER 
GAMMETER'S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 





4°", 5’, 6, 8’, 10°, 12°’ diameters, any length. 
Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Constructions, 
we can supply light weight drums made up to suit your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 








THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 


SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER C0. 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 


























ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 





Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


Carbon Black 








Crown Rubber Clay 


Stocks of above carried at all times 


BOSTON 


MASS. 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 
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“Indulin, Lignin from Pine Wood.” Bullet 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co, New York 17, N.Y. ¢ 
m f Indulin, chemistry of Indu 


bulleti covers sources Mu 





idulin A and C, aqueous 


id its derivatives, typical analysis of 
omponent mixtures 


solutions, and solubilities in single and two « 
The second part of the booklet is a bib 


Indulin classified according to applicattor 
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Unlike regular soluble sulphurs, CRYS.- 
special property of not 
uneured stocks. CRYSTEX Due to 


white side-walls. 


Prevent it with 
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CRYSTEX INSOLUBLE SULPHUR 
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treads, and other repair stocks, and in many 
plied-up mechanical stocks. 
improved and expanded manu 


replaces ordinary rub- facturing facilities, CRYSTEX now costs 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 992% Pure 
Sulphur, Tube Brand — “Conditioned” Rubbermakers’ Sulphur 
Carbon Bisulphide — Caustic Soda — Sulphur Chloride. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. * 221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 13, Cal. » 636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Cal. (im 
424 Ohio Bldg. Akron 8, 9. + Apopka, Fla.*N. 
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PRESSES FOR RUBBER - PLASTICS 


From the smallest laboratory press to the 
argest that your production requires defines 
the N.E. Line of hydraulic press equipment 
Our modern steel foundries and machine shops 


make it possible for us to build to your exact- 


ing specifications entirely under one control 
one responsibility. Consult N. E. engineers for 
any application of specialized hydraulic press 


2s. Write for bulletin H. P. 


Portland, Ore. * Houston 2, Tex. * Weslaco, Tex. 
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\attING HEAP 


more practical than ever in 
rubber-making 


proc esses, 


Refined Rubbermakers 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
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NATIONAL-ERIE CORPORATI 


ERIE, PA. 
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be about 30-40 days’ supply. a small sup 


ply. but) probably adequate for current 
production rates. Stocks of Neoprene la 
tex appear at about one month's supply, 
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ground surfaces to wear. 


FLEXO JOINTS permit full 360° swing with no flow 


position; all standard pipe sizes '4” to 3”. 





In Canada: S. A. Armstrong, Ltd. 115 Dupont St., 


“FLEXO JOINTS 


Dependable, for Low or High Pressure 


Vapor 


The one answer to all moving pipe line connection problems — capable 
FLEXO JOINTS! Consisting of four simple parts for long service, low 


maintenance, they have no springs, no small or complicated parts, no 


restriction in any 


FLEXO SUPPLY CO., 4651 Page Blvd., St. Louis 13, Mo. 


Toronto 5, Ontario 





























First National Tower 





E. P. LAMBERT CO. 


HEmlock 2188 


Service and Reliability — For Your Rubber Needs 


Akron 8, Ohio 11 Broadway 








CRUDE RUBBER 


PLANTATION * WILD * BALATAS * GUMS * GUAYULE 
In Akron LIQUID LATEX In New York 
SOUTH ASIA CORP. 


New York 4, N. Y. 


Digby 4-2050 























QUALITY 


BELTING 


Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator 


HOSE 


_ for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steain 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury 


INTEGRITY 
67 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 





Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Faclory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. 


SERVICE 


PACKING 
Sheet & Rod Packings 


for every condition 


NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade Se. 


















AKRON, OHIO 


Associated Factories: 


CANADA + MEXICO + VENEZUELA + CHILE = 








Doe ney that never varies 
THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


WABASH, IND. + HUNTINGTON, W. VA. + WACO, TEXAS 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS «© BARNESVILLE, GA. + PASADENA, CAL. 


PORTUGAL 


! 
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Reclaimed Rubber Prices 








SCRAP RUBBER 
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COTTON AND FABRICS 
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STAMFORD “FACTICE” 
VULCANIZED OIL 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 





Our products are engineered to fill every need in 
natural and synthetic rubber compounding wher- 


ever the use of vulcanized oil is indicated. 


We point with pride not only to a complete line of 
solid Brown, White, “Neophax” and “Amberex” 
grades, but also to our aqueous dispersions and 
hydrocarbon solutions of ‘Factice” for use in their 


appropriate compounds. 


Continuing research and development in our labor- 
atory and rigid production control has made us the 


leader in this field. 


The services of our laboratory are at your disposal 


in solving your compounding problems. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of 
“Factice” Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 
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Regular and Special 
Constructions 


COTTON 


Single Filling 
and 


ARMY 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


FABRICS, 


Double Filling 


Curran«Barry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


Current Quotations’ 


Abrasives 











Accelerators, Organic 

4( 
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Accelerator-Activators, Organic 


ft O-1S 
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Alkalies 
Caustic soda, flake 100 } 
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Antioxidants 
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Antiseptics 
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Bonding Agents 


MDI. 
50 





-Ply Q.S 6.75 
Brake Lining Saturants 
BR. T.; No.3 0175 

Resinex L-5..... t 0225 
Carbon Blacks 
Conductive Channel—CC 
Continental R-20, -40 Re Lie .055 
Kosmos, Dixie 15 
Sph ni my 2 

I .10 
Voltes 15 


Easy Processing Channel—EPC 
Continental - : 


AA... lb. 055 





Hard Processing Channel—HPC 







Continental F. : l .055 
HX ‘ ‘ lb, 07 
Kosmobile S/Dixiedensed S/b. 07 
wax, St... lb. .O7 

1ef eee ; lb. .O7 
ok ee er 555 


Medium Processing Channel—MPC 









Arrow TX — oa00. 07 
Cor Owe : t .055 
Kk ile S-66 Dixiedensed 
.07 
ex Stz r 07 
26 l 07 
055 
Conductive Furnace—CF 
Statex A... salen .O8 
Sterling I.. oe lb. .09 
Fast Extruding Furnace—FEF 
Statex M.. ; lb. .055 
Fine Furnace—FF 
Statex B .0575 
Sterling 99 : : : 065 
105 0732 
Vulcar : lb. .0732 
High Abrasion Furnace—HAF 
Philblack O.... b, 07 
High Elongation Furnace—HEF 
Sterling K lb. 05 


High Modulus Furnace—HMF 
Continex HMF... ; lb. 05 





10s 40/ Dixie 40 lb, 05 
s 50, Dixie 50 lb, .055 
x 05 
ck A. t 0525 
ex 93 05 
htc!) 05 
so Satevecbiave lb. .055 


Reinforcing Furnace—RF 
Kosmos 60/ Dixie 60.. 


.0732 





ry NS, R,S lb, .035 


Very Fine Furnace—VFF 


cy a ae | ae 0732 

Fine Thermal—FT 

Reeth incense ase ierivers .05 

Medium Thermal—MT 

POPPIMES 5 ..04<'6 a 2 03 
Stainles eae : : .035 


Chemical Stabilizers 





lb, .945 
lb. .80 
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RUBBER 





au 


09 





675 


3.95 
1.45 
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.-1 Resinous Oj! 
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Reclaiming Oils 
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1137 
0 
8 
0 
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Heavy Resin O 
LX-83 

-572 
No. 1 Hea O 
N 1621 

C-10 

oo. - See ie 

C-33. 
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)-4 
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Solvents 


Benzol, industrial 

















16.00 
20.00 
12.00 
40.00 
30.00 
9,50 
13.00 
28.00 
17.00 
12.50 
30.00 
13.00 
25.00 
1175 
0525 
065 
-0975 


1 100.00 


32.50 
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125 Synthetic Resins 


1 VR-10 


Ig Marvin 


"43 Synthetic Rubbers and Latices 
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y Wt.)... 
oO) 2 | 

-25, -25 EP, OS-10 
25 ae IND. « <-06 5 






Neoprene Type AC, CG 


00 


Paraplex X-100... 
Perbunan 18..... 





rp ee 
26NS60, 26NS90 





29.00 385NS90 
¥ Pert n Latex Type H 
29.50 é Bee oct cee 
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.1225 re 
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Vulcanizing Agents 
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Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings and Tube Shipments, Produc- 
tion, and Inventory, September, August, 1948; First Nine Months, 1948-1947 


1948 





14,281,252 
39,834,660 


1,884,121 


1,718,022 
4,636,782 


3,770,876 






41,950 55,061 
5,530,843 — 15.89 6,575,964 49,418,142 55,338, 
49 5,786,614 51,630,101 57,422,752 
5.16 7,462,765 7,848,153 3,704,077 


396,154 





689,328 

84,006 80,837 

1,169,488 - 7.10 1,258,919 

I 1,174,108 - 1.66 1,193,942 
I 1,957,080 - 3.56 1,889,777 









Lotal Automotive Casing 
Shipments 
iginal eq t 2,114,176 
Replacem 4,460,204 
Export j 
Total 14.48 
. 70,895,065 


Production ‘ 
nventory end of month 





5,189,182 


Passenger and Truck and Bus Tube 











Shipments 

2,112,164 292,212 19,772,611 18,431,639 

4,006,637 4,522,117 31,954,769 34,603,776 
81,243 102,811 823,700 

6,200,044 10.37 6,917,140 1,080 

6,191,462 — 6.74 6,638,552 53,329,504 8,908 

8,778,449 + 2.04 8,527,448 8,778,449 6,390,853 

eport include adjt mad prior ths 





Bos daa Naaison Avcl New Work @oN. Y 





urers Association 





United States Rubber Statistics—August, 1948 


All Figures in Long Tons, Dry Weight 


Stocks 


118,330 








tal 2 
* 97.262 
; 
wi i(80,042 (37 $82,167 
T 
4 5,656] Below] 0.5, 7,384 
’ 2,948 49 115,319 
+ 
7 693 19 2 392 
d sy 
39,630 171,730 111,360 92,705 796 226,884 
20,255 ( 20,255 22 917 643 32,025 
59,885 71,730 131,615 115,622 1,439 258,909 
, and adjustments 48 s Apr +89 sfor M 887 S 
July. 
for ex 4 not cleared 
s Bt, ustments of +10 tons for 159 stor July 
SOURCE: Rubber Division, ODC, ited States Department of C Wa gt Bx 








Rims Approved and Branded by The Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 






















Rim Size Oct., 15x5-K—~Hun 98,120 
15” & 16” D. C. Passenger 1948 15x512-K—Hump 98,928 
: a 15x6-L—Hump 32,048 
15x3.50D 10,012 17" & Over 
16x4.00E 141,636 Sessa ds 
4.50E 106,823 18x3.62F 3,799 
142,497 Truck-Bus 
28,809 17x4.33R 1,004 
6,593 20x4.33R 4,929 
19,909 17x5.0 17,628 
16x4.00E— Hum 12,983 18x5.0 18,596 
16x4.50E—Hump 19,867 34.676 
15x5.00F Hump 4,348 551 
15x414-K 17,586 28,166 
16x4!4-K 52,003 9,959 
15x5-K 366,546 1691 
16x5-K 029 278 
15x515-K 133,903 103,630 
16x5!5-K.. 2,481 20x6.00S 91,226 
15x6-L. . 98,781 20x6.00T 474 
16x6-L 33,642 24x6.00T 709 
15x615-L 170,834 20x6.5 8,191 
15x4!4-K—H p 191,474 20x6.50T 6,763 


December, 1948 














20x7.0 18.551 
18x7.00'] 631 
20x7.007 15,147 
av , O75 

2,11 

1,383 

15,021 

6.475 

8 

90" 6,590 

OV —} Ba 7,571 

0\ 2.021 

0 V—F B 229 
20x8.0 4,773 
22x8.0 1,568 
24x8.0 766 
20x8.00V 4.389 
22x8.00V 2,221 
19x8.37V 71 
20x8.37V $9 
20x10.0 1,278 

( lruck 

17,270 

52.63. 

16x5.50F 6,583 

Tractor & Imple: 

12x2.50C , 618 
12x3.00D 8.287 
15x3.00D 11,270 
16x3.00D 10,983 
18x3.00D 3,104 
19x3.00D 23,734 
21x3.00D 6,019 
36x3.00D 1,609 
16x4.25KA 2,756 
20x4.50E 10,028 
36x4.50E 1,483 
18x5.50F 12,655 
24x5.50R 554 
24x8.00T 4.696 
28x8.001 1,278 
32x8.00T 407 
36x8.00T 260 
7,278 

606 

11,211 

1.560 

545 

10.993 

58 





401 
DW9-38 10.370 
DW 10-38 4,074 
DW 10-42 1,539 
DW 11-28 518 
DW11-38 3,646 
DW 12-26 2,354 
DW 12-30 8,854 
DW 12-34 767 
DW 16-26 247 
Earth M 
24x11.25 24 
24x13.00 165 
32x 13.00 18 
25x17.00 64 
29%17.00 123 
2,685,327 





Trade Lists Available 
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Malayan Rubber Statistics 


Ocean Shipments from Singapore and Malayan Union—In Tons 


United States Imports, 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


tS he 
yt ee 
we 





Ss.684 


416 


r, 1948 


1.214 

1,524 

1,482 
2s4 
646 
svt 
101 
170 


130 

1” 
1754 
1.420 
1 i) 
40 684 


265,492 


1,098,880 





L on & 
( Revertex (Dry R 
) . 
HS su 20 
rf 5 $6 Q 
t SOU ta) 
S 1,52 
lt 1 
S4 
10 175 2 
160 1,640 a ‘7 
150 1,212 10 
100 
1S S6U 78 
50 
sO 
20 18S ‘) 
50 159 
151 
1 
15 6 
949 
100 
yf Fe t 
10 
16¢ Q > 
340 THO s 
1,479 1,498 
5.460 yR24 2 595 271 


Foreign Imports of Rubber in Long 


R ) 

Singapore Imports from 

Bate 1 Billit 159 
Brune 169 
D 3 1,399 
la 1,575 
x B 450 
O- D . 5t 
R Res 622 
Sa k O37 
Ss 6.378 


les 1,176t 


Federation of Malaya Imports from 


Burr Se 
715 

Ss 1,846 
OTAI 2:58 


Dealers Stocks 


Port Stocks in Private Lighters and 
Railway Godowns 
& Pr nee Wel 


Jicks 








and Reexports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


August, 








66, 10S 
1,639,196 


65.785 
506,991 
111,320 
74 


225 








Imports for Consumption of Crude 
Manufactured Rubber 


Crude rubber 147,249,345 
R ber latex 5,365,090 
Bal 131,254 
€ } k 250,054 
( 117,959 
( 182,618 
» r 119,237 
2 20,175 
5 1,366,841 
Ls 157,802,574 
Bicy na 1,342 
r tubes 116 

K 
Ss 7 SU 
Balls: gol n 8,268 
Other, « Ss? 228,600 


1904S 


30,689 


70,678 
1,316,959 


$9,224,803 


and 


$26,975,557 
1,389,495 





Augus 
() 

132 
5,500 
10 
1,851 
s 300 

S, EXce 

(ys 





TOTALS 
GRAND TOTALS 
Ani RUBBER IMPORTS 





Reexports of Foreign Merchandise 

UNMANUFACTLRED, Lbs 

de rubber 1,165,591 
4.097 








“OTALS 1,169,6SS 


2,706 





mora RUBBER WORLD 


Tons 


4 HOY 





SP6S.4O12 


1,310 























56.470 


34,542 


OBS.412 


1,310 


7O;222 


SGQTS 


79,405 


VORLD 














GENERAL RATES 
Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words) Bold face type 5 


Allow nine words for keyed address 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE 
Effective July 1, 1947 
SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 


Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Li 
5c per line (eight words) Bol 


Address All Replies to New York Office at } it no packaues ‘ aneple 
— 2 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 


PAID IN ADVANCE 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 
it face type $1.00 per line (ten word 
1 face type $1.40 per line (eight word 





) 
) 


Ss 
Ss 























SITUATIONS OPEN 


SITUATIONS OPEN ‘Continued 








Excellent oportunity to achieve key 
Initiative and 


Rubber Chemist. 
position in well-established Ohio company. 
some practical experience in compounding and processing 
of rubber required. Our Technical Staff knows of this 
advertisement. State age, experience, and salary expected. 
All replies kept confidential. Address: 

Box No. 264, care of India RUBBER WORLD. 








WANTED: Rubber products Technician and pro- 
duction man. Must be able to estimate jobs for 
point of sale displays. Knowledge of plaster mold- 
ing necessary. Creative ability desired. Good op- 
portunity for man of proven worth. Address: 


Box No. 262, care of India RUBBER WORLD. 








SALES. AND TECHNICAL MANAGER 


LARGE EASTERN RUBBER RECLAIMING PLANT HAS 





XUBBER FACTORY IN Phar ieee leindee NEEDS CHEMIST EX 


nding and productior s tT vulcanizing shoes W 





‘ bber sole, articles, ete. bin 
Write giving full 


Address Box No 





101 regarding e% Ce 
i tania Binere VO D 





retyl vegesoryh Seadoo WANTED : ie geage NDING 


ul 4 resins f 


St i Sak 





4 RUBBER WNIORET 





rIRE siecle sont ENGINEER—OPENING WITH EXCEP 





portunity man who has experience in tire desig? 
de n details tirst letter. Replies held ll 
Address Bo 1, care of INp1A RUBBER WorRLp 


a poapeoe ADIES, EXPERIENCED IN HANDLING 
neral supervision. Apply MARTIN 


R BBER COMPANY, Long Branch, N. J 
tae at BE oe \COUAINTED 
ni ” al Navy Dep: nt specifications. Apply 
MARTIN Rl RBEROCOMPANY. ox Dace, © J 








pga evil ( ‘HE iS" 





VANTED: \ MAN cic enmapetugeinig poral visors Sara ba MODERN 


alender practices is consultant for a idwest mat 





Give experience in detail, ind state 


ilable. Address Box N 252, care ot INDIA Rt =BER f your ti 





MECHANICAL GOODS CHEMIST WANTED BY SMALL, AG- 
gressive company manufacturing molded, extruded and calendered 
rubber goods. Must have good background and references. Address 
Box No. 258. eare of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. 9 *4NDUSEY 








December. 1948 


(Classified Advertisements 


AGGRESSIVE TECHNICAL SALESMAN tre- 
quired for position of opportunity in financially 
stable small company. Must travel Eastern half 
U.S.A., but not unreasonably. 


Practical experience utilizing rubber and latex in 
dipped goods, cements, adhesives, and coatings very 
desirable. We are not compounded latex suppliers, 
however. 


Write full details of past employment, expe- 
rience, and remuneration required, as well as rea- 
sons for desiring technical sales work. 


Address Box No. 245, care of India RUBBER 
WORLD. 











PECHNICAL AND RESEARCH ENGINEER 

ENCELLENTD OPPORTUNITY FOR CREATIVE AND RESEARCH 
minded engineer with well-established rubber company where his 
new ideas, inspirational and organizational qualitications will) per- 
mit him to work with large group of technical and development 
engineers. This requires above average engineer. Age 30 to 0 
Furnish complete information in first letter. Replies held in. strict 
contidence, Address Box No. 254, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





RUBBER CHEMIST OR PECHNICLAN ro (BEDI MPRO 
pany. Good future for the right 1 MAYFAIR. MOLDED PRODUCTS 
CORP., 4440 N. Elston .Ave., Chicag I 

SALESMEN WANTED: MIDWEST RUBBER PLANT MANUFAC 
turing Mechanical and Sponge Rubber Products : n territories for 
s sme? g I | ( S< ~ 

ns g - N 
R ER ‘\ 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT-CHEMIST, NOW EMPLOYED, MESITRES 
new connections Twenty ears nractical “perience re ‘ a | 





i Ixp a Rt RRER W RLD. 


DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION CHEMIST ( 





short notice. Address i ee. *: 5. re t Ixp R rR Wor 


GRADUATE MECHANICAL ENGINEER—OHIO PROFESSIONAL 
engineers’ license—over 18 years’ experience in machine shop, cost 
estimating, laboratory work, steel product development, rubber prod- 
uct and equipment development, machine design, departmental lay- 
outs, cost cutting, and supervision. Will relocate. Address Box No 
259, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


COATINGS—LAMINATIONS—IMPREGNATIONS 
ADHESIVES 
company for the past 


Consulting Technical Director ot leading 
seven years will be available shortly due to reorganization. 
Textiles, papers, and metals. 

Production or Development. 

Metropolitan New York only. 

Address Box No. 247, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


SINCE 1880 


Rubbers, resins, Lacquers, and colors, 


RUBBER GOODS 


Arey $ Pat ao ; 


e DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 
DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 
BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 
BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. U.S.A. 

















ee ee eo 


417 
Continued on page 419) 





FINANCIAL 


American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
\ s ries. First ni montl 





N s] S S ne mnths 
Mg last 2 ae 
4X ‘ P 353.762. « to S3.78 

+ } 7 1x 

s ster >/,1YY, 

33 ) ¢ neriod 
14 $2.63 share é eriod ; 
; sys: 124 

sales. S$ 65.979. against $155.099,434 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 























\ \ \ \ A ) F 
cid < \ t Ss re! Rit) et 
8658.42 ( t 47 ¢ Cac « 
< mpat vith $1,211,349 
$1.29 S the same eT1O Mt 
1947 sales, $38,492,474, against $33 
New Y 
A e months 
equal to S2.99 
res, col eu 
snare, nthe 
sales, S31 
) reserve TOT 
nst $2,250,000 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc.. Balti- 
more. M nd lly owned domesti 
subsidiaries Nine onths to September 
2 net income, $4,014,101. equal to $2.98 
Q] 
ys r Pst € 
1948 et At. S448 15 qua 
I O00 .0UK nmon shares, against 
S416. 464 r §).35 os t i ear ear 
rovis eT + s S300 000 
Q st S355 6K 
E I. du Pont de Jobers & Co., Inc.. 
Wi gton, Del. Nj 1O s end 
tember 30, 1948: net income, $101 








Co., Ne Yo 





Flintkote 









S ror CCKS * qd October 9 
t t, $6,480,671, « to $4.92 vac 
Tl S < igainst $6.102.- 
>4.Y r 1.183.921 s res 
‘ sales, S64.683.038 9 ct S55 19].448 
+ 47 34 gainst 83.924 936 


Hewitt-Robins, Inc. Buffal 





i quarter 1948 net imcome LODO 
, ; > 1 
+ ” le’ mn 
€ a £/06,/ i+ 11 
r ¢ > ] ~~ @> 
S res, a S S700) 6 42@ as I 
T rres ( g rter 1 1 Y¥4, 





heggpeaioes Cable Corp. New York, N. ¥ 

months September 30: net i 
come, $3,193, 891. . 
1.914.010 
4000 o1 


shares, against $4,627, 
1,898,010 shares, in 


common 
$2.09 each on 
vear; provision tot 
$1,965,000, 


e same months fast 


taxes, 


against 


federal imcome 


S2.985 000 


Link- Belt Co., Chicago, 
Nine months ended 





sidiaries n 
30 et profit, $7,174,152, equal to $8.81 
each on 814.226 common shares, compared 
with S4.809,444, or $5.95 each on 807,930 
shares, in the ¢ esponding months ot 
1947: net sales, 965,051, igainst S62 
51,193: provision for taxes, $4,737,000, 


inst S$3.]20.000 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 


Minn., and subsidiaries. Nine months end 





September 30: net profit, $9,358,041, equal 
to $4.64 eacl 1,951, o Ce ‘pital shares. 
against S&.381.830, or $4.30 a share, a vear 

. b ef : 
earlier; net sales, $70,841 184, against SOs, 
550,239 


Louis, Mo 





First three quarters 1948: net profit, $11, 
568,483, equal each on 4,274,495 
m sha inst $12,395,367, or $2.79 
on 4,23 h in the correspond- 
i period ot 194, sales, $119,382,197 
igainst S105,829.063 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh 
Pa. ar quarters, 1948: net earn 
s, $23,095,998, equal to $2.58 a share 
contrasted with $21,071,104, 
share, in the 1947 period ; sales, 
006, against $196,623,041 


Sst tiree 


or $2 
$206,864, 
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equal to $1.37 each on 


September 








Petroleum Co., Bartlesvi 
subsidiaries irst nine mont 


$55,702,722, equal to S$ 
c 


Phillips 
Okla., and 
1948: net profit 


» 














each on 6,045, shares, contrasted 

$25,706,157, or $5.20 each on 4,939,800 
shares, in the like period last year; resery¢ 
for depreciation, etc., $31,379,863, against 





$25,613,154; 


$18,385,500, 


provision for federal incor 
against $9,831,100 





taxes 


Sun Chemical Corp., New York, N. ‘ 
Nine months ended Sx 

tember 30: net profit, $711,738, equal 
54¢ each on 1,196.283 common shares, c 
with 
the corresponding 
$26,824,809, 


and subsidiaries. 


har 
silaie, 
months of 1947: net 
against $27,022,848; 1 


trasted $990,009, or 78¢ a 


sales, 





serve for income taxes, 26.300, against 


$649,500 


and su 
1948: net 
to 7/¢ each on 752 


$010,974, 


Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J.. 
sidiaries. First thre 
protit, S681,458, 


‘e Quarters, 
equal 
against 


417 common. shares, 

77¢ a share on 652,404 shares, tor tl 
same period in 1947; federal tax provisior 
$446.950, against $408,854: reserve for de 


preciation, $422,204, against $264,293. 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, ©. 
Nine months ended meee see 30: ne 


profit, $11,177,441, equal to $4.62 a share 
compared with $9,144.682, or $3.78 a share 


in the corresponding period of 1947. 


United States Rubber Co., New York. 
N. Y. Nine months ended September 30 
net earnings, $15,216,798, equal to $6.42 a 
common share; provision for income taxes 
$11,624.657; reserve for foreign exchange 


losses, $907,204; net sales, $431,930.181 


Ratt PAYABLI 


0.30 q Dec 1 Nov. 20 
0.20 Nov. 1 Oct. 25 
0.50 4 Dec. 15 Nov. 19 
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1.1215 Jan. 25 Jan. 10 
0.62}.5 s Dec. 31 Dec. 18 
Re 
2159, De 3 Dec. 15 
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1.00 « Dec. 15 De 1 
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1.50 « Dec. 3 Dec. 10 
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1.25 De 3 Dec. 10 
5 Yec. 3 De 10 
de 15 v. 29 





25 Oct. 30 Oct 18 
0.56 1 Jar 2 De 13 
0.60 : Dec. 11 Nov. 20 
1.00 Dec. 11 Nov. 20 
0.20 Dec. 24 De 2 
1.00 Ja 3 Nov. 30 
0.37 De 15 Nov. 30 
1.00 Nov. 15 Nov. 8 
1.06), vov. 15 Nov s 
0.50 Ja Dec. lf 
0.25 Jar 3 Dec. 10 
1.00 De 10 Nov. 22 
00 De 10 Nov. 22 
0.50 q De 15 Nov. 15 
0.10 ex Nov. 16 Nov. 1 
0.37 14 Nov. 16 Nov l 
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OUR NEW 
MACHINERY 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES N 
CUTTERS—LAB. MILLS E 
BRAKES—LIFT TABLES 
MILLS—MIXERS 
SUSAN GRINDERS 





L. ALBERT & SON 


COAST-TO-COAST 
TRENTON. N. J.—MAIN OFFICE 


OUR 5-POINT 





: REBUILDING PROCESS 

B 1—INSPECTION 

U 2—DISASSEMBLY 

- 3—REBUILDING 

T 4—MODERNIZING 
5—GUARANTEE 
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MACHINERY & SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


1I—WATSON STILLMAN LOW AND HIGH boa 





'CONSOLL 


Pelicnrca lander a eatei Send ue NoOn AGEs 
DATED PRODUCTS CO, INC. i316 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 7 


NEW YORK. Telephone: BArclay 7-0600 


FOR SALE: 1—$3A BANBURY MIXER: 2—60” MILLS 
mill; 1--experimental mil 3 x Pi gallon stainless steel 1 





FOR SALE: BAKER-PERKINS 






ar M 3 

Ext “ar 6”. 

R “uber ck 

t ae 5 ton 

lat HPM z i M idk g Mz 

St & Colt i cl See otar 

Ba ry Mixe Rot ut G an r 
kK Tar SEND FOR SPECLA BULLE’ PIN 


KS CT YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY 
STEIN EQUIPMENT CO 
0 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


RL B “age 3 a PL ASTICS MAC HINER THROPP 2-ROLL RUG 
ber mill th gear reducers. 1 Rovle 21 Extruder, with wort 
« nl pnd. and motor. Address Box Ne 56, care f Inpia Rue 


B : = tcc 


FOR SALE 0 MILL, 50 H.P. MOTOR & CONTROLS. 16 > 
1, oo | Triplex pump, motor 





n H.P. motor & controls, very late model 
trol 1 drive @ 20002. 211 Banbury, new, motor and mtrols 
All above for 1m liate delivery. GRANT ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
2¢ Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill 
RECONDITIONED | le PU sod H PREFORM PRESSES STOKES 
and Colton: Thropp 16” x vo-roll mills: heavy-duty double-art ack 
1X t ?50-gallor pa PE RRY, 1524 W. Thompson St Phil 





AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 
WATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 
Akron New York 


Representatives 
San Francisco 











An International Standard of 
Measurement for 


Hardness e 
Plasticity of Rubber, etc. 


Is the DUROMETER and ELASTOM 
ETER (35TH YEAR) 


These are all factors vital in the selection 
of raw material and the control of your 
processes to attain the required modern 
Standards of Quality in the Finished Prod- 
uct. Universally adopted. 

It is economic extravagance to be with- 
out these instruments. Used free handed 
in any position or on Bench Stands, con- 
venient, instant registrations, fool proof. 

14sk for our Decriptive Bulle >tins 
R4, RS, and R6 


INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. 
Wyck Expressway, JAMAICA 2, N. Y. 


Agents in all foreign countries. 


Elasticity 





THE SHORE 
91-35 Van 











Efficient 


connect NEW 


Mills - Spreaders - Churns 
Mixers - Hydraulic Presses 
Calenders 


GUARANTEED... 


Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 








HOWE MACHINERY €0.. INC. 
30 GREGORY AVENUE 
Designers and Builders of 


“V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Cord Latexing, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, 
Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 
ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Call or write. 





MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 


NEW ADDRESS: 183-189 ORATON ST. 





GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 





UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
CABLE “URME” 


HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


NEWARK 4, N. J. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
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MACHINERY & SUPPLIES FOR SALE ‘Cont'd 
OR SALE: ONE 42” RUBBER MILL, COMPLETE WITH MOTOR 


Tire Splitting Machine (Turner Mfg 


K t 
\ rece Box X P t Ix » R 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES WANTED 





“AWMWALS OF RUBBER” friction: evens 
n the History of Rubber 
20c¢ per copy — 


India Rubber World 


386 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y 








WANTED 


Chemicals — Colors — Pigments 
Resins — Solvents — Glues — Plasticizers 


Other Raw Materials 
CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


80 Beaver Street, New York 5 Hanover 2-6970 











RUBBER MACHINERY 
IS OUR BUSINESS 


®@ Mills @ Banburys 
® Calenders @® Tubers 

@ Presses @ Vulcanizers 
@ Pumps © Grinders 
Immediate Delivery — Good Equipment 


Reasonable Prices—Each Installation Engineered 


AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 


P. O. Box 88 WA-0131 Akron, Ohio 











—VISTAC-P-_ 


(Brand of Polyisobutylene) 
Mf'd by Advance Soi. & Chem. Corp. 
PRICED LOW 
52 drums (55 gals. each) 
BOX 665, 217-7 AVE., NEW YORK 








GRANULATED CORK 


FOR EXTENDING RUBBER 
SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 868 


NORFOLK, VA. 











WANTED: 3 FEinc string filters 8 ft. x 8 ft. or larger, 


complete, in good condition and acid proof, if possible. 


Address Box No. 246, care of India RUBBER WORLD 








WANTED — Large engineering firm wishes to acquire 
several complete Rubber Plants through purchase of (1) 
capital stock, (2) assets, (3) machinery and equipment, 
whole or in part. Personnel retained where possible, 
strictest confidence. Box 1220, 1474 Broadway, New 
York 18, N. Y. 











FOR SALE 


RUBBER PLANT 


S A COMBINATION OF A MOLD 


AN 


ED AND DIPPED GOODS PLANT LOCA 
[ED OX THE WEST COAST. ORGANIZED 
\ 1933 AND STILL OPERATING UNDER 
rHE SAME MANAGEMENT. COMPLET! 
EQUIPMENT AND FIXTURES 


DETAILS WILL BE FURNISHED TO 
FINANCIALLY RESPONSIBLE PARTIES. 
ADDRESS BOX NO. 261, CARE OF INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 
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REPRINTS OF 


GERMAN PATENTS 


RELATING TO 


VINYL POLYMERS 


BY LAW VOGE AND M. HOSEH 


NOW AVAILABLE 


28 PAGES AND COVER 
peice $1.00 PER COPY 


Remittance Must Accompany Order 


POSTP AID 


Special Discounts on Quantity Orders 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


386 FOURTH AVE. 


NEW YORK 16 





inpiA RUBBER WORLD 








De 


J BY ORDER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


96,000,000 
PUBLIC AUCTION SALE 


MODERN AUTOMOBILE & TRUCK TIRE 


= MANUFACTURING PLANT 
of the 


PHARIS TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


(NEWARK, OHIO, DIVISION) 


_ llth and Main Streets Newark, Ohio 
x TUES., WED., THURS., JANUARY 18, 19, 20, 1949, AT 10:00 A.M. (E.S.1.) EACH DAY 


Including: 4 — +9 and 1 — +11 Banbury Mixers; 9 — 84” Mills; 7 — Vaughn and 2 — 
Farrel Birmingham; 6 — 60” Mills; 3 — Allen and 3 — Goodrich; 10” x 24” Stewart Bolling 
1Y Mill. 

8” and 10” National Erie Strainers; 6 — Royle Tubers (1 — 8”, 3 — 6”, 1 — 312” and 1 — 2”); 
VA. 3 — Spadone Bias Cutters; 2 — Banner Bias Cutters manufactured by National Rubber Ma- 








chinery Company. 
John Waldron Corporation Dip & Dry Unit complete with Churns, Vacuum and Blowoff. 


2 — 24” x 66” 3-Roll Vertical Calenders (1 — Farrel Birmingham and 1 — Allen); 12” x 30’ 
Farrel Birmingham 2-Roll Calender. 
10 — +44 National Tire Building Machines; 8 — Akron Standard Tire Building Machines; 18 
| S — Akron Standard Servicers, 4, 6 and 8-Ply; 18 — Summit Vertical Passenger Tire Curing Press- 
es, Single Cavity; 17 — McNeil Dual Passenger Tire Presses, 40” & 45”; 3 — McNeil Dual 
Truck Presses, 55’; 1 — 45” McNeil Single Press. 
17 — Pot Heaters, 50” x 10’, 50” x 12’, 60” x 12’, 10”, 16”, 18” and 22” rams; 48” x 24’ and 60” x 
30’ Horizontal Vulcanizers, Simplex Doors. 
Rubber Cement Mixing Equipment; Slitters; Skivers; Air Bag Tube Unit; Bureau of Standards 
S Test Wheels; Air Compressors; Vacuum Pumps; Rubber Cutters; Motor and Tow Motor Trucks; 
5-Ton & 15-Ton Shaw Box 2 Motor A.C. Cranes; Conveyorized Material Handling Systems. 
Complete Analytical & Testing Laboratories; Complete Maintenance, Sheet Metal, Woodworking 
and Welding Shops; Tremendous Quantities of Electrical, Plumbing and Building maintenance 
and Shop Supplies. Molds, Inventories; Office Furniture & Equipment. 


EH 


F Land and Buildings Comprise Modern Manufacturing Buildings With Square Footage of Approxi- 

mately 362,200 Sq. Ft. on 13 Acres of Ground. Three Main Plants, Brick & Steel Construction; 
Freight Elevators, Sprinklered, Excellent Truck Loading Facilities. R. R. Sidings on B. & O. & 
P.R.R. To Be Offered Subject To Prior Sale In Whole Or In Part. 


Free, Illustrated Descriptive Inspection: January 3, To 
uD Auction Circular on Request Sale Date 


Wire, Write or Phone 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS CORPORATION 


(Auctioneers, Liquidators, Appraisers) 


316 S. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
D TELEPHONE: WABASH 2-7315 


16) | NEW YORK TOLEDO DETROIT 
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MOLDS 
WE SPECIALIZE IN MOLDS FOR 
Heels, Soles, Slabs, Mats, Tiling 
and Mechanical Goods 


MANUFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH 
GRADE STEEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN, 
INSURING ACCURACY AND FINISH TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE. 


LEVI C. WADE CO. 


79 BENNETT ST. LYNN, MASS. 























COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 


Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


_ C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


Easton. Pa.—E. St. Louis. Ill.—Emeryville, Cal. 

















BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


Sonsultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 


Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 
401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. I 





Dayton Chemical Products Laboratories 
WEST ALEXANDRIA, OHIO 
Adhesives, Bonding, Rubber Compositions 





PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 


‘= Ni ECHNO GIS] 





RESEA I N RUBBER 
al and physical tests, formulas, product 


,» hew plant construction, and engi- 





Massachusetts 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


medical staff 


render 





pared to 





” 


and Your Business 


29 W. 15th St. New York 11, N. Y. 








The JAMES F. MUMPER Company 
PLANT ENGINEERS 
We help you REDUCE COSTS through line production, special 


machinery, improved methods. Layouts, buildines, and services 
engineered for maximum efficiency. Your inquiry will receive prompt, 


courteous attention. 
313-14-15 Everett Bldg. Akron 8, Ohio 


Phone — JEfferson 5939 
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Dominion of Canada Statistics 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 











September, 1948 S ember, 1947 
UNMANUFACTURED Quality Value Quality 
Crude rubber 5,510,387 $1,132,322 2,416,115 $ 
Gutta percha b 500 1,749 
$10,462 219,632 184,295 51,923 
243,700 26,196 93,100 » 899 
824,600 65,823 1,616,500 127,178 
129,200 10,478 123,700 32 041 
7,518,849 $1,485,200 4,433,708 $578,244 
$ 952 s 1,008 
3.700 2 990 falalay 527 
2,007 2,987 6,179 7,661 
5,707 $ 6,929 6.845 38 9,196 
$ 68,659 s 47,732 
28,664 29,723 2,858 8,347 
2i1 685 1,982 5,407 
. 41,049 5,070 
6,003 4,859 
$3,952 51,670 
$4,154 25,986 
5S 614 641 3,926 
3,508 17,501 362 1.966 
11,035 344 4,240 418 
39,449 40,357 
6,861 3,636 
982 5,549 3,182 7.306 
0,370 2,470 2,666 1,429 
1,037 9,801 
31,952 59,143 
784 3,302 288 61.076 
14,768 10.766 
10 140 658 
2,431 69,867 168,732 
3,974 7,529 4,464 
s4 1,677 27 785 
5,197 F14,264 
lire repair 14,905 "10,935 
Ot t t € 394,429 328 O70 
TALS S$ 853,796 S 68,410 
To R RE MPORTS $2,345,925 $1,455,850 


E 





xports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 








UNMANUFACTURED 
& ler 6,636,412 $1,300,656 1,584,325 S$ 269,325 
W pat r 936,700 14,030 1,555,700 29, 350 
OTALS 7,573,112 $1,314,686 3,140,025 $$ 298,675 
Man 
Bel 170,455 $ 121,458 241,658 S$ 168,929 
Belts, far 12,628 3.710 
B S 1 shoe r 
) pr 131,467 205,340 315.773 531.975 
Ca Ss F x 
ber soles r 40,635 57,564 199,674 171,599 
C19 Ley : 
waterproofed clothing 27,474 23,530 
Heels 21,078 268 4,448 3,012 
Hose 64,187 79,768 
Inner es 
v ‘ n 26,521 78,155 31,244 72,648 
S yy 19,054 » O96 
Aires, pr 
mot es ) 46,665 1,094,271 $5,157 742,012 
O r , 1,110 1,581 5,058 6,107 
Mire ° - 
sulate 285,463 236,109 
Other rubber manufactures 23,264 20,032 
LOTALS $1,971,653 S$? 061,584 
ITAL RUBBER EXportTs $3,286,339 S$? 360,259 
“Califlux—Products of the Golden Bear Oil Co.” G. B. Re- 
port No. 3. July, 1948. Golden Bear Oil Co., Oijldale, Calit 
38 pages. As explained in the foreword, the purpose of this 
booklet is to serve the rubber compounder as an introductory 


r 





eTerence 


manual on petroleum products sold under the trade 


name of Califlux. Of the five products listed, three are plasticizer- 
lers identical with Naftolens, one is a light process oil, 
1@ is a reclaiming oil. Specifications for these materials and 
heir manufacture are discussed, with emphasis on the control 


quality and reproducibility of the oils for use in com- 
sunding natural and synthetic rubbers. Compounding techniques 


achieve stocks with constant hardness or to maintain elonga- 
on and the results with varying amounts of carbon black 
irious fillers, and tor ebonites and semi-ebonites are given. 


woIA RUBBER WORLD 
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...and neither are the friends and customers of Sid Richardson 
Carbon Company. They’re satisfied with the high quality of TEXAS 
Channel Blacks... TEXAS “E” for EASY processing ... TEXAS 
“M” for MEDIUM processing. They’re more than satisfied with 
the friendly service and helpful cooperation they 

get. That’s the combination that makes it pleasant TEXAS 
and profitable to look first to Sid Richardson Car- — le 


bon Company... for quality carbon black. 


Sid R. irhardson 


CARBON COMPAN Y 
FORT WORTH. TEXAS — 
a. GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING ») 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 











RVING S( 











J. K. McELLIGOTT 











RVING SCHULMAN 





SEYMOUR 
MARTIN 





FRED HAFFNER 





Mr. CLimco 


“CLIMCO LINERS 


separate perfectly 


from 
the stock” 


Stock adhesions at any point in production 
mean time lost and extra expense. You can 
avoid such headaches by using Climco 
Processed liners that can be readily peeled 
from the stock without sticking. 


Climco Processing of your liners assures 
many other profitable advantages: Liner life 
is greatly increased, tackiness of the stock 
is preserved, and gauges are more easily 
maintained. Latitude in compounding is 
enlarged, lint and ravelings are eliminated 
and horizontal storage is facilitated. 


Since 1922 Climco Processed Liners have 
proved their worth to the rubber industry. 
Give them a trial in your plant. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
} 5508 Maurice Avenue ¢ Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 
LINERS | ILLU STRATED Cable Address: “BLUELINER” 
| LINER BOOKLET 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now, 


CLIMCO 
PROCESSED LINERS 


Serving the Rubber Industry for 26 Years 








